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‘1,000 persons under observation, while the rate for illnesses that caused 


This Issue in Brief 




























The third of a series of articles on self-help activities among the unem- 
ployed in various communities in the United States begins on page 979. 
These articles are the result of a field survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The percent of the building dollar that is spent for repairs has increased 
sharply during the depression, according to the building-permit reports 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For example, during 
1925, the peak year in building operations, only 5.8 percent of the 
building dollar was expended for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
whereas in 1932, a year in which building construction reached a low 
for a decade, additions, alterations, and repairs accounted for 21.2 
percent of all the expenditures for building operations (p. 1108). 


Labor-turnover rates, compiled quarterly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, show that for the first quarter of 1933 the highest turnover 
vate, 22.71, was in the brick industry and the lowest, 4.30, in the 
iron and steel industry. Cotton manufacturing showed the highest 
quit rate and the furniture industry the lowest. The highest discharge 
rate occurred in the sawmill industry and the lowest in the iron and 
steel industry. Automobiles had the highest lay-off rate and boots 
and shoes the lowest. The highest accession rate was shown by the 
brick industry and the lowest by the iron and steel industry (p. 1092). 


The number of employees and the salaries paid in December 1932 in 
police departments of cities having a population of 50,000 or over are 
given in a tabulation beginning on page 1116. For patrolmen, the 
number of hours on duty and the number of days’ vacation with pay 
granted per year are also shown. 


The wage rates and working hours of stage employees and motion- 
picture machine operators, under present agreements, are shown on 
page 1111, in comparison with rates paid under preceding agreements. 
The data cover 5,494 motion-picture machine operators and 2,443 
theatrical stage employees in a large number of cities. 


A study of the causes of illness in about 9,000 families, made under 
the direction of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, provides 
the largest mass of data on the incidence of sickness over a period of 
time that is now available for illnesses of all kinds in a fairly representa- 
tive general population group. The number of illnesses totaled 850 per 


absence from work or school or other usual occupation for 1 or more 
days was 516, and for illnesses that caused the patient to go to bed, 
434 per 1,000 persons. The period of observation for each family 
was 12 months (p. 1065). 


The effect of the depression on the movement for industrial pension © 
plans is considered in a recent study of retirement plans in the United 
States and Canada. A number of new plans have been set up since 
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1929, but there has been a clearer appreciation of the expense involv « 
and, on the side of the workers, of the inadequacy of a system coveri:« 
the employees of one company only. On the whole, the terms of t\\. 
later plans are less favorable to the employees than were those «{ 
earlier date, but there has been a greater effort to safeguard thei; 
pension rights (p. 1062). 

The average cost per placement by the State free employment agencies 
California in the hennium ended June 30, 1982, was $1.06. This wis 
considerably higher than for any of the 5 previous biennial perioc|s. 
The increase is attributed to the depression, which greatly reduce 
the number of job offerings. It is estimated that if the 191,424 jo}) 
secured through the State employment offices had been obtaine:| 
through private employment agencies, the cost to clients would have 
been $853,751.04 on the basis of an average charge of $4.46 per place- 
ment by such agencies. Page 1040. 

A Dominion-wide relief land-settlement plan was put into effect /) 
Canada early in 19382. Eight of the nine Provinces have entered int. 
land-settlement agreements with the Government. About 1,650 fan! 
lies have been placed upon land since May 6, 1932, under such agree- 
ments in the six Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, Alberts, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. It is expected that 1933 will witnes- 
a much greater volume of settlement than that effected during 193” 
Page 1041. 


Oficial and private agencies have united in England in the effort to 
keep up the efficiency and morale of the unemployed. The Governmen 
has maintained training centers, and includes in its budget for th 
coming year a subsidy of £25 ,000 to aid and coordinate the work 0! 

volunteer agencies, besides helping a land allotment scheme carrie! 
out under the supervision of the Friends. The trade unions have 
established ‘‘unemployed associations”’, and a wide variety of activ: 
ties are carried on by religious, charitable, welfare, and youth organi- 
zations (p. 1050). 
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Barter and Exchange Movement in Milwaukee, Wis.! 


HE two major barter exchanges in Milwaukee—the Commodity 

Exchange, Inc., and the Unemployed Labor and Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., of Milwaukee—are the result of a prolonged series 
of conferences between representatives of interested groups of citizens 
and unemployed and Mayor Daniel W. Hoan. Finally, on January 
3, 1933, in accordance with a motion made directly from the floor of 
a meeting called for that purpose, the mayor appointed a committee 
of nine “to study and report a practical method of organizing a 
barter exchange in Milwaukee.”’ On February 10 the mayor received 
a communication from this committee authorizing him to appoint a 
committee of five with full power to organize a commodity exchange. 
\ few days later, the mayor announced the appointment of the com- 
mittee and on February 14 this committee filed articles of incor- 
poration for the Commodity Exchange, Inc. The five members of 
the committee were appointed as executive directors and were in- 
structed to proceed with the upbuilding of the organization. 

In the meantime, a group of six unemployed workers under the 
leadership of Dalton T. Clarke, a hosiery salesman, met at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Clarke and decided to start a labor and commodity 
exchange of their own, asking neither permission nor endorsement from 
any other organization. On February 17 this new organization filed 
its articles of incorporation as the Unemployed Labor and Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., and the next day elected the six incorporators as 
directors of the Exchange. 


i On March 2, 1933, a third barter organization was incorporated 
' under the name of Ex-Service Men’s Nonpartisan Barter and Ex- 


' change Bureau, Inc., with the primary object of helping unemployed 
"  ex-service men of Milwaukee. This organization has a comparatively 
small membership and is not functioning to any great extent at 

present. It has issued no scrip and its employment and barter ac- 
/ tivities are negligible; for this reason this organization was not included 
> in the present study. 


Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


Tue objects of this organization, as stated in its articles of incor- 
poration, are: 


(a) To organize the exchange of labor and services and the products thereof 
and commodities of all kinds between all persons desiring to procure a livelihood 
by the performance of labor and services; to fill the needs of the members of this 


| This is the third series of articles on self-help activities among the unemployed, the first and second hay- 
ing appeared in the March and April issues 979 
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corporation; to fix the conditions and terms of the exchange of labor or servicvs, 
and the products thereof, of the members hereof either in money or labor units or 
both, or in any other manner, and to issue any forms or tokens or papers a: a 
means of facilitating exchange among members thereof; to operate the necess:ry 
facilities for the carrying on of said work; to buy, sell, own or make any kind of 
a contract on any commodity or service on exchange oflabor; * * * . (b) Ty 
serve, advise, and counsel its members; to advance their economic, social, a: 
educational opportunities; and to promote their general welfare. 


Membership 


The same articles of incorporation provide for the acceptance as 
members of all persons ‘willing to contribute work, labor, or property 
towards the needs of fellow members of this corporation,’ on vote of 
a majority of the members of a branch or unit. é 

A: fee of $1 in cash, work, or commodities and a written application 
in a specified form are required from each applicant. 


Present Organization 


All the powers of management, control, planning, and guiding o/ 
the activities of the Commodity Exchange are tentatively vested in 
the board of directors, consisting of the five members appointed by 
the mayor. This board has the right to appoint the manager, aud)- 
tor, cashier, and such other officers as are deemed necessary to run the 
business of the organization. No provision has thus far been made 
in the bylaws for any participation by the membership in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Exchange. 

The statement below shows the number of employees engaged in 
each of the various departments. In addition to the 4 members of 
the board of directors who are not functionally connected with the 
activities of the organization, there are 15 managers of departments, 
including the general manager of the organization, and 60 other 
employees. 


ela A ASE IE TS ER TT SEAMEN 4 
Personnel division__---_---__- Rigat beaae bedi hoe etn wh oe a 10 
MIS, S202. oi. bk ci dw dk wander ees as 3 a 
Bn ane often Mividiot. gious. occ eb ic isl lie. 16 
Contact, sales, and production division... __..._....._--_-- 42 


Up to March 15, no wages or remunerations of any kind were given 
to the workers. On March 24, each employee received $3 in scrip 
and on April 1 $4, alsoin scrip. The organization expects to increase 
these rates gradually from week to week until a maximum wage is 
reached, based on a rate of 50 cents per hour for men and 35 cents per 
hour for women. If and when a surplus is accumulated by the 
Exchange, the initial voluntary services performed by the members 
will be gradually paid for. . 


Registration of Unemployed 


The Commodity Exchange did not at once begin to register un- 
employed workers who might be willing to apply for jobs through this 
organization. It was intended first to organize the administrative 
element of the organization and work out a complete plan as to the 
method to be pursued and the activities to be carried on by the Ex- 
change. With this policy in mind, the Exchange opened a temporary 
office and proceeded to take the applications of persons with mana- 
gerial ability and experience as heads of organizations, superintend- 
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ents, foremen, accountants, etc. Later it also began to register other 
unemployed workers but at no time has the registration been pushed 
energetically. The total present registration consists of some 1,900 
members, classified by occupations, as is shown in table 1. 


TisLe 1.—OCCUPATIONS OF PERSONS REGISTERED WITH COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
OF MILWAUKEE 






































Occupation — Occupation — Occupation — 
Auto mechanies-.-----..---- 50 || Floor surfacers-__-_------- 3 || Restaurant helpers______- 25 
Automatic sprinklers___--- & SHERRY Cou Came 2 || Real estate_......__._______ 2 
Archit lites 2<2-22-~- Denn Eich sand bee 0 EEE 9 
Accountants. ._-_- --- 20 || Furnace men---.__...-_--- 6 Rug and carpet cleaners-__- 1 
CC a a eee 7 || Furniture repairers-._-.--- 1 || Radio repairers _ -___---_-___- 6 
Baketl.ccpenesesou-- cows 17 || Firemen, stationary------- 17 || Steeple jacks_____________- 2 
ee eet Se ae Se etc i ed 14 || Secret service__..._______- 1 
Blacksmiths- --_.----- pal Fis cteneteaciun tenia 1 || Statisticians_-_- _____- el 2 
Buteiecstes--~5--- 252 Se CE Sinclgbcwacree cies 1 |} Shoemakers___.._____-_- f 2 
Bricklayers. ---------- 21 || Hemstitchers-.--.-...--..-_- 1 || Steam fitters__...._.___- ; 24 
Bookkeepers. -..----.----- 33 T) eepeeters. .. -...-.-..-.-.- oD eee... ....... ez 1 
Box Me. -- ++ _~.-- Ny |) | RRS aE Rigg etre 2 || Sheet-metal workers_-__-__. 30 
Boiler makers- .----------- Leb. Gare ae 316 7) ee eee... .-.-..---- 1 
Carpenters----..------ ‘ 162 fi Jomemaiete.......-055----- 2 eee 2 
COM aiiiecinne---<<5- 4 || Locksmiths-.............-.- Be 6 cn cne nce sa 81 
Commercial artists_-_----- Sr kn concpoamananed 346 || Stenographers__._..__--___- 40 
er 75 || Landscape architects___-_- 3 || Shoe-repair men__________- 22 
COR ieish ak a0ncu.s- 5) ae eee 1 || Tileand marble workers___ 4 
Candy makers. ----.-.----- 1 || Motion-picture operators__- oe aeee....-...--..------ 8 
Clothing workers... ....-. 12 || Millwrights_.......--- eee: 9 || Telephone installers__-___- 1 
Cement finishers---- -- ---- 3 ii Musicians...........-..-.- i} ° ‘SaaS Sica 3 
Dosieies.o...<-.-.-...- oe ee E. osacb~>cceu se 175 || Terrazzo workers__-_-____- 2 
i ee I oo wis onion 26 ein gists : 1 
Dis nccianc-s5 , 5 5 RES ea ae 3 || Truck drivers______-___- 74 
Desai ..........-.. 1 |! Office workers, general _ _ - 47 |' Trim cutter, electric_ __- 1 
Ee 44 || Ornamental-iron workers_.- 4 || Upholsterers.__._______- 8 
Se 10 || Physical culture - ----_----- 1 || Veterinary..........___- : i 
Elevator operators. -_---- 2 NE, . < oonescukee nas 14 |} Window cleaners_____-__. 7 
Engineers, Civil. .__------- 2s eer ae we 16 || Warehousemen.--____-- ia 40 
Engineers, appraisal - - - --- RY SSS one >» SSRs 6 
Engineers, electrical___---- ie oe oA ee 10 || Watchmen_________-___- 2 
Engineers, industrial _- 8 || Photographers. -_--------- 2 || Welders, acetylene_____. 4 
Engineers, mechanical - - - pk SA eee ; 1 |} Welders, electric. ______- 10 
Engineers, chemical _- 1 || Personnel ------ aOR i 1 || Welders, butt____- ree 1 
Engineers, heating - i. Re eee Pi Ce ILS son 5 carn ceteare Susie 1 
Engineers, aeronautical 1 | Psychologists. -_.._....--- | 1 || Miscellaneous__ 13 

Activities Carried On 


The activities of the Commodity Exchange to date are described 
in a statement by the general manager of the organization, as follows: 


Our general office is located at 647 West Virginia Street, occupying the entire 
first floor of the building. We agreed to pay $100 a month in scrip during the 
first two months of occupation, and a higher rental if and when justified by the 
increased operation of the organization. The electric light and phone service are 
to be paid in cash. 

We also have a store at 1020 North Third Street, the rent for which is to be 
paid partly in labor and partly in repair work and cleaning done on the premises 
by members of this organization. It is intended to use the same location for a 
men’s furnishings, ladies’ wearing apparel, shoes, hosiery, and general store, 
selling merchandise for scrip only. 

On March 25 the grocery store and meat market was opened handling the meat 
supplied by our own slaughterhouse and the canned goods secured from a large 
cannery through the operations of the food department of the organization. 
The equipment for the meat market and grocery was contracted for by the organ- 
ization, to be paid for at the rate of $25 per month in scrip until the entire 
payment of $1,200 is completed. 

he construction department has had a number of small paint and general- 
repair jobs. It has also signed a contract for the construction of a store building 
for a large paint and hardware company, which construction was to begin on 
April 3, 1933. All materials to be used were contracted for on the scrip basis to 
the amount of approximately $7,500. It is expected that the entire transaction 
will be conducted on a purely barter and exchange basis without the use of cash. 
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All the workers on this job, irrespective of skill or trade, are to be paid at a {)\::; A 
rate of 50 cents per hour in scrip money. Al 
Our real estate department has a list of approximately 150 rooms, homes, 3 (| ps A 
apartments to rent in exchange for scrip. The transportation division ha. , A 
complete trucking outfit and has been moving merchandise from the farms tot:. § \ 
warehouse and to the distribution store. 3 


B 

Issue of Scrip and Present Financial Status B 

2 

The Commodity Exchange issues scrip in the following denomin:- ; &B 
tions: 5 cents, 10 cents, 50 cents, $1, $5, and $10. The scrip is ; 


printed on different colored papers to differentiate the denomination. 
The 5- to 50-cent issues are of smaller sizes, while the larger issues 1) 
about the size of the dollar bills. The scrip is countersigned by t})e 
president and the treasurer of the Exchange and is supposed~to |). 
backed by commodities in the general warehouse of the organizativ), 
or by labor and services performed. The financial status of thie 
organization as of March 31, 1933, is shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—SCRIP AND CASH ACCOUNT OF COMMODITY EXCHANGE, OF MILWAUK! 
MAR. 31, 1933 








Item 


Serip: 
Issued pS ae FBS EE, TESS A Daa glheahand acest a: NRE , $1, 606. 4 
Received ; obo hadaaale 3 


ag EO RE RR SS ie 


Cash: 
Receipts a a ne i eels Be a AS Rl EE ee ea a 102 
eae hl. Se ee 


Cash on hand 
“Sr I CIE Gy CIE oo ie iio Sa he eth ae sy Saal dat Shah abil . 1, 212 


Assets: 
EI SEE ORR RIN Ce LTS RR SOU eee Ie, Se ee 792 
I wanine 50z 


Pueeere ane Gaensler 


Rk. on ids dk dosicdn ts te i : 1, 881 








Relationship with Other Organizations and Methods of Operation 


It is the aim of the Commodity Exchange to place only idle labor, t« 
operate idle factories, to occupy vacant buildings, to use surplus stock 
and, in general, to undertake only such projects as would otherwis: 
be impossible under the present conditions. The first consideration 
is therefore given to the smaller merchant, who is requested to coo))- 
erate with the organization in order to avoid unnecessary competition 
It is the intention of the Exchange to operate only through normal!) 
existing channels; only if absolutely compelled by circumstances wii! 
the Exchange start any activities of its own which might be regarde:| 
as competing with the existing business organizations. 

With this aim in view the Exchange has laid more stress on it 
contact department than on any other division of the organization 
As a result, it now has a representative list of merchants who hav. 
agreed to do business with this organization on a scrip basis, as follow- 





Pas 
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Accountants, public___________-- 

Are a hy CRI ere, i. a 

\ torments - a RT 
‘tomobile accessories - 

: itomobile services 


AMONG 


THE UNEMPLOYED 


Machine-shop produicts______--_-_- 
Machinery and tools___________- 
Malt and hops__________- 
Meats. 


Bakeries - - Musical equipment _ 

Barbers - - - - - Oil burners- _ _ - 

Beauty shops Paint ____ 1 
* .dding and furniture_____ Photography - 

Bicycles - Printing _- 

B uilding materials - Radios _ 
Chemicals - Refrigerators 
Chiropodists - m Restaurants. 
Chiropractors - -. Restaurant supplies _. 
Cinde@iicsqssdne = Roofing - — _ . - valid 
Cleaners and dyers Rug cleaning___-_-__-_- 
Clothes Sand and grav * Weer 
Dentists_ Sewing machines (and repairs) 
Doctors - - - - 


Drug stores - - 
Electrie-light fixtures 
Exeavation work __ 
Floor sanding 
Floral supplies - - - - 
Foundry work__- 
Fruit_._.- 
Funeral services _ - 
Furniture __ 
(arages _ — - - 
General contracting 
Groceries - - 
Hardware 
Harness _ . 
Hospital treatment _ — - - 
+s weler_ 
Ladies’ apparel. 
Laundry __ a ‘ 
| CU Sew cio hansen SESE fot 


The primary requirements - 


other services, are included in this list. 
especially, has been a source of much complaint among the member- 


— 


et ND OO ND OO eS OTST SII NT ee Re ee NTE TD DD 


— 





Sheet metal and furnace repairs__- 
ee i. 
Shoes (made to order) 

Shoe repairing 
Sign painting________--- 
Soaps and supplies___ -_- 
Stationery and office supplies 


| Stone __- inks 





Storage and moving 

| Nein gee 25 Fb 

Tailors _ - A 

Teachers and tutors. 

meee dd aps ; ; 
Tool grinding _ iss econ 4 
Trucking___-___, ote A 
Used cars__- -- Bi 
Welding____-__- ' 
Window cleaning - -- _- ook ee 
Wrecks... . ....-.. Se eas 
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food and clothing—as well as many 


ship of similar exc hanges in other cities. 


The lack of food supplies, 


Unemployed Labor and Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


gi aati 


Tue objects of this organization, as shown in its articles of incorpo- 
ration, include the following: 


(a) To exchange labor and services ana the products thereof, and commodities 
¢ of all kinds between and among the members of the corporation and others. 

(6) To issue labor and commodity certificates, scrip, or other tokens as a 
medium of exchange for labor or services, and the products thereof. 

(c) To engage in any business, mercantile or manufacturing, and to own and 
operate manufacturing plants of all kinds, wholesale and retail stores, for the 
carrying out of said purposes. 

(d) To assist the members of the corporation in securing employment. 
‘ (e) To promote the general welfare of the members of the corporation by 
means of social and educational activities. 


The management of the affairs of the Exchange is to be in the hands 
of a board of directors, to consist of 9 members—3 of whom hold 
office for 1 year, 3 for 2 years, and 3 for 3 years. At present there are 
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only 6 members of the board of directors, namely, the 6 individuals 
who filed the papers of incorporation. However, arrangements have 
been made to select the additional members in the very near future. 


Membership 


No bylaws nor constitution have as yet been adopted by this 
Exchange. The existing rules provide for a contributing membership 
fee of $5 from firms, payable in cash, merchandise, or services. Firms 
which agree to deal with the Exchange on a scrip or cash basis will 
not be permitted to become active participants in the affairs of the 
organization. ‘The unemployed workers registered with the Exchance 
are also required to pay a membership fee of $5, to be deducted from 
their earnings over a period of time. These workers are to constitute 
the active membership of the organization and are to be given the 
voting privilege but not until after a probation period of active 
employment. This provision is made in order to build the organiza- 
tion on a membership totally cooperative-minded. 


Organization 


As at present constituted the Unemployed Labor and Commodity 
Exchange includes 83 employees. No wages have as yet been paid to 
these workers. They are allowed, however, to eat at the cafe of the 
organization, opened March 27, also to obtain from the grocery store 
a certain amount of food which up to the present has averaged not 
more than $2 a week apiece. 

The number in each department is shown below: 





Number Number 
General manager - ---__-__--__--_- 1 | Produce department___________- 3 
Accounting department___-_-____-_- 2 | Production department_________- 
ESS 2 | Publicity department_ _____-_-_-- 
Appraisal department _---_--_---___- 7 | Rentals and publicity. _________- 
Building maintenance - - ---_-___-- 9 | Sales department_____________ 3 
Giri, Sieh oie ie 28S hb eden Or Oi Ok oo i a Sc - { 
City-labor department - - - - - _- -_.. 91] Stores department-_-_-__..__.._.-- 5 
Cost department - - _- Ee eM wl rr 
Farm-labor department___----- _- 5} peemeporemmen. <2. 5. ook. 5 
Ns incite ice cabins 8 | West Allis branch............_-- 7 
Pay roll and time.........------ 2 

Activities 


Immediately upon filing articles of incorporation, the Unemployed 
Labor and Commodity Exchange opened headquarters and pro- 
ceeded with the registration of unemployed workers. Registration 
was also carried on in five other localities throughout the city and 
within the course of a few days more than 3,000 men and women had 
filed application for membership. On March 31, 1933, the total! 
registration list contained 5,018 applicants. Table 3 shews the distri- 
bution by trades and occupations, for those members for whom dat: 
are available. 
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TIONS OF PERSONS REGISTERED AT UNEMPLOYED LABOR AND 
ls Tan ee net COMMODITY EXCHANGE, MILWAUKEE 

@ 

e. - : Num- ; Num- 

Occupation Num Occupation ber Occupation ber 
re CUS 4456-4... 42 || Foresters................-. 2 || Physicians, surgeons. __-_- 2 

s " a i nemninoes 4 || Foundry workers. --_.___- 12 || Piano tumers___........-- 6 

ArChRthireh nonccce ss 8 || Furnace workers, general - 20 || Pipe fitters...............- | 

D Armature winders. ..._._- : Furniture workers, finish- a roe hoy Lk. ode einhinis ail 3 

Raa till A te titntier atid nes te 2 i fal nia 

: ; pha foe, ¢ ” : (es eae. 33 || Furniture workers, repair- Plumbers. aera 45 

Aue eure peta) a et 

? . preter 2 sr me hb canine 9 || Gardeners_...._.__.---___- 21 || Power-machine operators. 12 

' Beles ccicnn cater 48 || Gardeners, landscape - - -_- 19 || Pressmen. --_- ad secnneestin il 
Besteteseie id. sci... 10 |j Glass bevelers..._......._- 5 || Pressmen, embossing 

Beauty operators - --.....-- 2 || Glass workers_...........- : RSS SE 1 
Blacksmiths --.........-.-- ce Le ET Printers__. pishe -cominigaeen 35 

Blasting. -..-------------- 3 |} Glove makers__._......_.. 6 || Printers, linotype opera- 

, Boiler makers----.--..---- SF Peete. ........0-- 42-2 ‘ ; ata Ae aa l 
Bookbinders wee eee nn ene- 2 Handy Ee Produce © i Ey SAD 1 
Bookkeepers - ...-..------- 28 || Heating contractors. __.._- 4 || Radio service..._......... 18 
Box makers... -.......--- 3 Horsemen... - Ceewasonnse- : Railroad workers......__ _- 6 
Brewery workers_______-- 2 || Hosiery repairers_______-_- Research workers..____. 7 i 
Bricklayers... ..-..-..-... 41 || Hospital attendants_____- 1 |! Restaurant workers, mis- 
ET 26 || Hotel workers-_._.-_..._._. - : —_« | 30 
Cabinetmakers___._______- 35 || Houseworkers_..--..-._- 2 || Riggers...........----... 3 
Candy makers. _______.__- 7 |] Inspectors... .-..-....- .... : 
Carpenters, building re- gages Ee dceseppetis 0 || Roofers... erty ar ‘6 

OB ecoenn---------c--] = BOS... ---------------- Rubber workers-_-___- a 4 
( varpenters, contractors - - - 38 || Laborers.-.........---.--- . Salesmen, demonstrators. 
Carpenters, finish_---_.__ 202 || Lathers-..-..-...--------- 18 |] Salesmen, general... 12 
Carpenters, rough_...____- 220 || Laundry workers - - -_--_- a 7 |l Salesmen, house-to-house. +2 
Carpenters’ helpers... .... OI ona ccwoctnencceen a 3 
Chemists... .........---- 9 || Leather workers... ._. -- iooey tine Ssh et r 
Chimney cleaners... ---- feo) eee 1 || Sewer workers............ ;. 
ORNS? =-----~---~- AE 7 gam 1 || Sheet-metal workers- ----- 49 
Cignt BERENS. ------------ 95 Lemse — eset SS 4 || Shipping clerks_--__--_.-- 27 
Cleaners and dyers___.._-- 3 || Lumber workers-------.-- Shas wethere, manalishar® 
| SCE 91 oe: in ae. omewes . en er 65 
Clothing cutters -----..--- 4 achine layout men-_-.-_- pear 
Clothing pressers_....--. -- 1 || Machine operators. __..- 69 om hee meg an ng rea ~ 
Commercial artists... -_--.- 5 || Machine repairmen ------- 5 8 emg iabts : 
Cement finishers_____.._- 32 |} Machine-shop workers--__- 43 8 a rerretan a 
Chauffeurs._...........--- 15 |} Machinists_--__._....----- 275 ame pe Eeprtecnces sn : 
Cheese makers. -_-...._--- 1 || Maintenance workers. -- - - 8 Stee ~— nega . 
Concrete construction Managers, miscellaneous__ 14 res pond aang ens errr - 
Wiis sdven.2-- 11 || Managers, store__.-.-...-- 6 Shan eda ------ died - 
t Concrete workers - - . ....-- = + 1st ganas bagenintodne A Ste oo Bee enas rene 
i COR ith nn scorudns thie ciate ee sete necu pembpeor & 
Core makers, foundry... 13 || Mattress makers--_....._. 2 || Structural-steel workers_- Rk. 
Crane operators... ......-- 9 |} Mechanics, auto-----.---- ee inn nnhidiedizis ; 
Dairymen. -..............- 5 || Mechanics, airplane__-___- Se ee eeeeeee ; 
ati ntcnedcnces 2 || Mechanics, miscellaneous. 21 || Taxidermists____-.--...._- 
DR iitincs---occss- 6 || Metal polishers. --___--__- 9 — Sedeas onncekeaanoe : 
Dentists’ assistants - __-____ 1 || Metal workers_.____.-.__- ll eams i pasears-riy- : 
Dressmakers_._........--- 19 || Metal workers, steel treat- ee — «REDE E : 
Drop forgers__...........- 4 Sn 4 pa p —_ workers--.-....- : 
nT 4 || Millwrights______.___....- 22 z e set a Rimde>dhotawnds 2 
Egg candilers____._.....--. 1 || Mimeograph operators --- 1 a Se gna : 
Electricians, licensed _____- BD Bh Bech nchesentintesese ‘ Nee er om ene ae 
chert Se eenans- . ‘ 43 || Transportation workers__- 11 
Engineers, architectural __ 2 - Truck a erry ac 
Engineers, civil - . __...--.- 6 ; a - —ppaeeneamn : 
Engineers, draftsmen_-___- 36 Eero .f 
Eng neers, electrical__.__- 31|N ee 7||T Rede de ledassenace za = 
Engineers, industrial______ 4 || Office workers, cost clerks. 4}, U Hare pee eres oe 4 
Engineers, mechanical __- 20 || Office workers, ge ie tae aiters an se resses___- : 
E » Steam...____ wil 24 || Optometrists... _......._. 1 Le eae - | eee 
E , Surveyors... __ 8 Res 16 || Watchmakers_____-__- pane : 
Estimators.._............. 23 || Packers, meat_..._________ 2 || Watch repairers._________- : 
Exterminators... ._....__- 2 || Painters and decorators...| 331 || Weavers.._..__....._.___- 3 
Ps vx clcapnaccuce 22 || Painters, auto....._...____ 14 wees. AS Ce » 
| SSRIS 2 || Paper hangers..._________- 4 || Welders, e - ~ Cr metr aye : 
Filling station attendants - 7 || Painters, contractors_____- 1 || Welders, ewe y a oon : 
Firemen, we Reian ade 61 || Paper cutters. __........_. 4 || Window-s es AE 2 
Floor workers....._..__._- 1 || Paper makers_.........__- 2 || Window wee eee : 
loor workers, covering - _. 5 || Pattern makers......_.__. 22 || Window 4 mmers........ k, 
Floor workers, surfacing _ _ 6 _ «AS RRS 3 || Woodworkers__......._._. = 
FE idatekiabntond odes 2 || Photographers. ........._- 8 || Miscellaneous.__.......... 
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On February 22, 1933, the first series of scrip issued by the Unew- 
ployed Labor and Cc ommodity Exchange was printed. On Februa) 
24, the organization opened its new headquarters, havi ing secured t}). 
premises in exchange for labor to be performed thereon. “On the sa: 
day, a large load of produce obtained from a farmer in exchange {\; 
scrip was delivered to the store of the organization. On March » 
the Exchange leased a 6-story building in “exchange for repairs aii 
other work to be done on the building. The ground floor of the 
building now contains the grocery, meat and retail store, the caflo, 
and also the wholesale produc e store which has been in operation for 
nearly a month. The other floors of the building are to be occupic| 
by ashoe factory (for which the equipment has already been installed). 
a tailor shop, a barber shop, a beauty parlor, and other activities 
planned by the organization. It is also expected that the headquarte’- 
will soon be transferred to this building. 

The organization’s city labor and building department has alread 
finished a number of jobs of plastering, painting, and carpenterin 
work contracted for partly on a cash war partly on a barter basis. 
In the period March 6-31, 1933, 7 jobs were finished and 6 other: 
were contracted for but not completed, as shown in the following tab): 


TABLE 4.—JOBS UNDERTAKEN BY UNEMPLOYED LABOR AND COMMODITY E> 
CHANGE, MILWAUKEE 














Job Value | Basis of agreement 
| 
Jobs finished: 
IE 68 on Silene nose cig etad Saoweahivesasandecalbeeesoue | $17.50 | Cash and bakery goods. 
CE NE 6 cide tor sntin Son natindke thee so 2. abe baa 10.00 | Cash. 
nai pl ell alle a ag eel I wank Fa! PE j 5.00 | Cash and barter. 
Painting and apering__ colic jsdikiuuadeledaes . Samesuieey 56.00 | Cash. 
Plumbing and carpentering bier. iSec2 38. 00 | Do. 
Pee ee CRI .. bin ks oan oe ce sd 18. 50 Do. 
Jobs contracted for but not completed: 
Painting, cleaning, and whitewashing of bakery _-__-__- | 109.00 | Bakery products only. 
eg hE | SR nny aK. Cape aee 92.00 | $42incash, balancein baker 
| products. 
Remodeling interior and exterior of home__________.___- | 123 Cash. 
Painting outside of house________. same cuaieneeene | 1 


Cash and medical services 
Cash and bakery goods 


og BEE 6 Oe: ae a SFT 


. 00 
00.00 | Candy. 
00 
Painting bakeries_...............-_- , wisie wow UL SLL anal _| 468.00 





Estimates are made on all jobs by the special appraisal committe: 
of the organization and they are contracted for by the organization. 
The jobs are then turned over to the individual workers, who are paid 
in scrip irrespective of the basis on which the contract was taken. 
In estimating these jobs, allowances are made first for the materials 
to be used, then for the value of labor at the prevailing rate of wage- 
in the community (both union and nonunion), and finally, for a profit 
to cover the overhead activities of the organization. This profit 
varies considerably with the nature of the job and with the _ 
bilities of getting the contract. In all cases, cash is accepted, 
obtainable, even if the contract is such as clearly to indicate com- 
petition with the existing business in the community. 


Financial Status of Organization 


The first serip was issued on February 24, 1933, in the following 
denominations: 5, 10, 25, and 50 cents, $1, $5, "and $10. All the scrip 
~ of the same color, but the one, five and ten dollar bills are somewhat 
— than the other denominations. The scrip is protected by the 

of the organization and is countersigned by the financial secretary 
of the Exchange. 
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The present financial status of the Unemployed Labor and Com- 
modity Exehange, Inc., is given below: 


Assets: Liabilities: 
Scrip on hand__----_. . $280. 00 Scrip in circulation____ $2, 600. 00 
Cash- in wb disiethes 50. 00 Bills payable________- 50. 00 
Accounts receivable _ __ 500. 00 
Furniture and fixtures_ _ 700. 00 
Merchandise _ _ __. 1, 100. 00 





Most of the cash of the organization was derived from the $5 fees 
required from the business and other organizations. The store sales 
for the month of March amounted to about $1,100, while the produce 
department during the same period had a turnover of about $300. 
During the first week of its operation the cafe served about 650 meals; 
its operations have since been considerably enlarged and meals are now 
served throughout the day, not only to members but to outsiders, on 
payment of cash or scrip. 

The organization is actively contacting outside business firms for 
cooperation and now has a list which includes the following: 





Accountants _ _ - SELB. 2 | Oculists_ __- JRF a LE 
Advertising, decorations ---__-_--_- i) Apee 6.0 s bb RB ek 
Artificial flowers__-_-_---. , | | Optometrists. _ __- Ce rmpindktis Ga 
Attorneys. : ; 10 | Paints___- --- PREY Ria oct 
Automobile parts 1 | Painters __ tag 9c p a 
Automobile polish _ _ - i | Photoengravers ee 
Automobile service_- 16) Photomreambers..25. - 2.42 lk 
Bakeries_ -- 3 | Physicians and surgeons__._.______ 1 
Barbers - - - i0 | Piano tuners - VIEIRA IE 
Beauty parlors_-_--_---_-- ke. _. Bee. c 
Blanket weavers Radios and radio service _ _ — _ - a 
Books. Reai estate_______. ij Gaiseoa FE: 
Building contractors SET, Bi ee tote oP 1 
Chemists - - -- _ - - - Restaurant equipment__________.- 
Chiropodists _ _ — - _ - - Rooming houses - . 
Chiropractors - x Roofing _ _ _ __. ; ' sie 
Cigarmakers _ _ : Rug cleaners -_-___. fiaz 
Cigars, candy, luneh_ - Salesmen -_ -----. aia Sa 


Seale service _____- ae 3 
School of business -_ _ _ _ BD. 
Sheet-metal work 


Cleaners and dyers___-. 
Clothing_ 
Conerete products - _- 


Dance halls Shoe repairing__-________---_--- 1 
Diet iis eee | ] Shoes _-_--. cist dx thei oa 
Dressmakers _ __. Sign painters _- is sd 
Druggists. : ee ak 
Electrical work _- Store fixtures____- LS ae 
Flour__.__ coe 24 eee sis. eS us S. 
Furnace work - - - . Surveyors_.__-.----- ai nicg bene « 
Furniture. __ __- Se hd IG acitel te ea ae 1 
FE tlie ork eee a io 3s wicks dew @ 4S wiedeg oh 
Fs | ASAI ay aeons, Tool and die makers--_-_-_____---_- 
Mineral baths_---_- i'd tacts as Bee. Pau 23d ela Ales 
Movers and truckers. _______--_-- ae eS ty ah Win oe 
a Sa ok Typewrver sales.,.-...-...----- 
Notaries publice___..........-..- RII cs ek women ns 


Mm DO De eR OO ee DD ON ER NR RE NHK WW OOK ORR Oe Wwe 





DD ee ee TOO RE OSTEND Re 


N@@mte eet hE Ub eS Watches and repairs_--_-_-------- 


The aim of the Unemployed Labor and Commodity Exchange is 
not merely that of a temporary organization intended to alleviate the 
condition of the unemployed. Its ambitions are to make the organi- 
zation permanent with the object of “giving the membership an 
economic security in the future irrespective of the length of the 
depression.” 
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With this in mind, the organization intends to enter the field of 
manufacturing and trade on a fully competitive basis with existing 
concerns. It also has under consideration a large building program on 
land adjacent to the city where homes will be erected for the members 
only, to be operated on a strictly cooperative basis. 


Conclusion 


Tue Commodity Exchange and the Unemployed Labor and Coi- 
modity Exchange have been in existence only a few weeks and have 
not yet emerged from their formative stage. This makes it impossible 
to analyze with any degree of reliability either their method of organ- 
ization or the activities carried on by the two groups. Both organiza- 
tions seem to have approached the problem of banteas with a good 
deal of preliminary planning and with a measure of common sense 
which did not in the ciel interfere with the high degree of enthusiasm 
which still pervades both exchanges. 

It may be questioned whether it is economically efficient and socially 
desirable to have more than one barter organization operating in a 
single community of the size of Milwaukee. That city has three 
barter exchanges already in operation and there are rumors of other 
organizations in the process of formation. The two exchanges 
described in the preceding pages differ widely in their ultimate 
objectives, the first aiming merely to alleviate the distress of the 
unemployed workers and small business people and to disband when 
the emergency is over, while the other hopes to build up a cooperative 
organization on a permanent basis which is to continue its operations 
irrespective of the economic and business situation. Nevertheless, 
their present field of activities and their method of operations are 
very similar, resulting in a severe competition between the two 
exchanges. Both organizations continue to register unemployed 
workers; both aaa to the business community for cooperation; 
both are trying to secure foodstuffs from the farmers in exchange for 
labor or services; both are issuing scrip and are trying to give it the 
widest possible circulation; both have employment agencies and are 
bidding for jobs and for work, either in exchange for scrip or for cash; 
both have warehouses, retail grocery and meat stores, and these 
stores are even situated within a few blocks from one another, as if it 
were intended to accentuate the existing competition between the 
two exchanges. The outcome of this competition between the two 
organizations, on the one hand, and between the exchanges and the 
— concerns on the other hand must be left for the future to 

ecide. 

There is also the problem of the several kinds of scrip now in circu- 
lation in the city of Milwaukee. The amount of scrip issued by the 
two exchanges and the amount in circulation are now very small, and 
the managements of both organizations are for the present at least 
quite aware of the dangers of issuing such scrip without the necessary 
backing in commodities and services. There is, however, the serious 
danger of other less conservative groups entering the field of barter 
and issuing scrip of their own without the required protection. The 
failure of any one organization to maintain the value of its scrip will 
undoubtedly result in a situation which may seriously damage all 
the barter exchanges in Milwaukee. 


Apri 5, 1933.. 









































Unemployed Relief Club, Waterloo, lowa 


N SEPTEMBER 16, 1932, a scouting committee of two men 

was dispatched to Hollandale, Minn., some 125 miles from 
Waterloo to verify the current rumors that the local farmers were 
abandoning their crops of potatoes and onions in the fields, being 
unable to hire laborers for the harvest. Several days later a detail of 
174 unemployed men left Waterloo for Hollandale to cooperate with 
the farmers in harvesting these crops on a share basis. Solicitation 
from the local business people yielded $55, a truck, and 150 gallons of 
gasoline, thus providing transportation and other expenses. The men 
remained on the job for 3 days and obtained as the product of their 
labor two carloads of potatoes, onions, carrots, and cabbage, which 
were transported to Waterloo free of charge through the courtesy of 
the Rock Island Railroad. The produce was stored in a warehouse 
and later distributed among the membership on the basis of 2 bushels 
of potatoes, 1 bushel of onions, and 9 heads of cabbage per family. 
At this time was formed the organization now operating under the 
name of the Unemployed Relief Club of Waterloo, Iowa. 


Activities of Club 


Tue first successful expedition to Hollandale was followed by 
another a week later. On that occasion only 35 persons went, but 
these remained on the farms for 4 weeks. The equipment and provi- 
sions were supplied by the membership. The work was done on a 
share basis and consisted principally in digging potatoes and some 
onions. Four of the men agreed with the farmers to work on a cash 
basis and turned the money over to the commissary of the camp, thus 
supplying food and necessities to the entire group. 

n the meantime the organization of Re emchel aise § was growing very 
rapidly. In the course of a few weeks the members!ip rose from 
about 300 to more than 1,000. Through the courtesy of a local stor- 
age company a 4-story building was obtained, which is now used for 
office space and for the housing of the sundry activities undertaken 
by the organization. 

At the same time a garage was set up in the immediate vicinity and 
the unemployed auto mechanics of the organization proceeded to gather 
enough old automobile and truck parts to build for the organization 
several trucks, which were needed for the transportation of the produce 
and the wood cut by the club. ona 

Corn husking.—Agreements were entered into by the organization 
to harvest corn for the farmers in Grundy County, the labor to be 

aid for in corn, oats, and other produce. The first party worked 
rom October 12 to 21, gathering 6,940 bushels of corn, in payment for 
which the workers received 1,040 pounds of hog on hoof and 7,200 
pounds of corn meal. Other similar jobs followed and at one time as 
many as 216 workers were engaged in husking corn. ‘The operations © 
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ended early in December, with a net return to the organization « 
100,000 pounds of shelled corn in addition to other farm produc. 
Some $300 in cash was spent for the maintenance and transportati: 
of the workers. This money came chiefly from membership dues «iid 
local donations. 


Wood operations.—The operation of cutting wood on the share basis 
was started almost simultaneously with the corn husking and }s 
been carried on continuously since. It is intended to make this 
permanent function of the organization. The height of the wovoi- 
chopping activities occurred in November and during the first part «{ 
December. There were some 75 men in the several woodcuttin: 
camps, either actually chopping wood or taking care of the wood- 
choppers; 15 men were transporting the wood from the camps to th). 
city depot; 15 were sawing and piling the wood at the depot; and 5 
were delivering wood of stove size to the homes of the members of tlic 
organization. 


TABLE 1.—WOOD PRODUCTION OF UNEMPLOYED RELIEF CLUB, WATERLOO, UP 1T0 
MAR. 15, 1933 






























Basis of distribu- 
Number _— Cords re- 

Project of cords 2. Cae ceSved 

cut | club 

Percent | Percent share 

to owner | toclub | 

W apsie i a ocean ie sa Ree SERS OS Joa 297 50 50 148 
Islands, 1, 2, 3, 4. _- - BEA eek 234 at 100 234 
Six-mile Grove_- FE ee Te ew ke eee et eee 28246 50 50 14)! 
125 66 33 +) 

38 100 3S 

60 100 60 

Cedar Heights- ------ ods uiible in avaethiete gun apendak 1, 004 50 50 502 
CeGer LaWm. ......- 22.6. Lah aoe pble€waetalitenoes 50 50 50 2h 
an eninctns . PRE IF 120 50 50 60 
Maple Grove-- 16 50 50 s 
St. Francis_----- 20 100 20 
Hathaway (Gilbertville) | 50 100 50 
Miller Creek-----. ; 1,000 50 50 500 
EE hina ais ' . ‘dl 50 50 50 25 
Hudson__---- ‘ iat 16 25 75 12 
Galloway - - - i tad 100 s 
| PD ero ae TERN Cee Tee a ve 370}4) i 1, 873 











Harvesting —The third Hollandale expedition consisted of 25 men 
who were sent during the first week in October to join the second ex- 
pedition so that the work might be completed before the onset of the 
threatening cold weather. ‘The results of the second and third ex- 
peditions were seven carloads of vegetables which were delivered free 
to the Waterloo warehouse by the same railroad. The cash expendi- 
tures on these two expeditions were only $35, which was taken chiefly 
from membership dues. At that time the organization began to feel 
the pressure of the lack of cash to carry on its activities. 

Toy manufacturing —While the younger element of the organiza- 
tion was still engaged in farm work the older people started on a 
project of remodeling, renovating, and manufacturing toys for the 
underprivileged children of Waterloo. The distribution of toys in the 
local community has been a regular affair carried on by a local news- 
paper organization known as the Good Fellows. This year the work 
was turned over to the Unemployed Relief Club and was carried on 
in cooperation with the various social and charity agencies. More 
than 9,000 new toys were manufactured in addition to those solicited 
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from the homes of the community and renovated and repaired by the 
( nemployed Relief Club; 84 men and 16 women were engaged in this 
work for a period of over 3 weeks, averaging from 15 to 18 hours a 
day. By this means 400 children were provided with several toys 
each. The total cost to the community was $1,060, of which the 
('nemployed Relief Club contributed $100 in addition to the labor 
mentioned above. 

A loeal school-supply agency donated a full carload of children’s 
school supplies, whieh are now being distributed by this organization 
to all the needy children of the community. About a quarter of the 
quantity is still available. 

Clothing department.—The clothing-reconditioning department of 
the Unemployed Relief Club was organized during the month of 
October. 

Later the city committee on clothing, which comprises all the social 
and charity agencies of the city, agreed to turn over all of its opera- 
tions to the Unemployed Relief Club as the central distributive 
yevency. 

~All work of cleaning, alteration, changing, etc., was done on the 
second floor at headquarters of the Unemployed Relief Club in coop- 
eration with the clothing department of that organization. In 
addition some 3,000 pairs of children’s mittens and 700 pairs of men’s 
mittens were manufactured from old garments. The work was con- 
tributed by the members of the Unemployed Relief Club and the 
distribution among the poor executed on the old basis and not 
restricted to the membership of this organization. The work is 
still being carried on, although the quantity of old clothing and old 
shoes is rapid!y diminishing and the prospect of securing additional 
quantities is not bright. 

The shoe-repair department was started early in December with 
the object of reconditioning the old shoes collected in connection 
with the activities of the clothing center. Because of the dilapidated 
condition of much of the footwear donated, repair of only a portion of 
the supply proved to be feasible. For this work a small charge was 
made on the basis of actual hours of work required. 

Barber and beauty shops——The barber shop was organized about 
December 1 and now averages about 440 hair cuts per month, chiefly 
for members, but occasionally for others who cannot afford to pay for 
thisservice. To this was recently added a beauty parlor, which appears 
to be popular not only with the women, but also with the male members 
of the organization. 

Carpenter, paint shop, etc—The carpenter shop is remodeling the 
old furniture collected through solicitation in the city. Not less than 
300 families of unemployed had lost all of their furniture previously 
bought on the installment plan, and a number of these families were 
supplied by this organization with furniture. In addition, the car- 
penter shop built all the partitions and sections which became nec- 
essary in the headquarters as the varied activities of the organization 
multiplied. 

The paint shop was started about November first with the object of 
keeping the building in good condition, repainting the furniture, and 
do all the painting work in connection with the toy activities of this 
organization.. During the Christmas period more than 15 people 
were thus occupied. Supplies of paint and tools were partly donated 
but chiefiy purchased for cash. 
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The harness department was recently organized to oil and fix thie 
harness which is turned over to farmers in exchange for farm products 

Activities relating to food supply.—A milling department was started 
to convert the shelled corn into corn meal. A welding shop and 
additional garage space were secured to accommodate the expanded 
activities of the organization. At the height of its activities, especi- 
ally during the month of December, more than 900 men and women 
were kept at work almost constantly. 

A meat market was started which was supplied chiefly from the 
hogs received from the farmers in payment for the work done. | 
the meat available was ground into sausage to assure a more equitable 
distribution among the members. No meat has been available since 
Christmas, and soy beans are now used as a substitute for meat. 

The cabbage secured through the Hollandale deals was converted 
into 53 barrels (2,530 gallons) of sauerkraut, some of which is stil! 
available for distribution. 

The produce store was organized in connection with the storage 
operations of this organization. At present, however, very little 
foodstuff remains. 

Local grocery stores are canvassed for their unsalable food products, 
particularly canned goods, which if found in good condition are 
recooked and recanned. Wholesale fruit houses, grocery stores, 
butcher shops, bakeries, restaurants and hotels are cooperating in 
supplying waste food products which they cannot use. 

In addition to the food solicited, the food center gets supplies from 
the warehouse and is allotted a budget of $1.50 per day in cash to 
purchase such necessary items as meat, butter, bread, coffee, etc. It 
oan averages about 85 meals a day, charging one hour of scrip per 
meal. 

The kitchen equipment was obtained partly for cash and partly in 
exchange for labor. All tables and chairs in the cafeteria were made 
by the carpenter shop from packing-case lumber solicited by the 
organization and gathered through its transportation department. 

Department of coordination.—The department of coordination was 
organized primarily to canvass the city of Waterloo and determine as 
nearly as possible the number of unemployed and needy in the city. 
The town was divided into sections of about four blocks each, and the 
investigators of the organization visited all the homes, registering the 
persons needing help because of unemployment or other reasons. 
This work lasted until February first and the results of the canvass 
were turned over to the county supervisors. 

Board of intercession.—The board of intercession started its opera- 
tions about the middle of November; its main object is to assist 
members denied relief by the social agencies and by the county. 
This board investigates the individual cases and if found deserving 
the case is taken up with the proper authorities for reconsideration. 
To date the board has been successful in 166 of 214 cases. 

The same board has also handled all cases of eviction of the mem- 
bers. As a result of this activity, while actual dispossession was not 
interfered with, the club has been able to provide quarters for every 
family prior to the date of eviction. AL other legal work is also 
ae by this board, assisted by a number of local attorneys who 
have volunteered their services. 

Medical, etc., service—Medical service for the membership was 
arranged about the end of October and about the same time ambu- 
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lance aid for all and burial service for children under five has been pro- 
vided. About February 1, 1933, the dental society of the city of 
Waterloo supplied the Unemployed Relief Club with a list of 28 
dentists who volunteered to give their services in rotation free of 
charge. Emergency accident cases have been handled by three city 
surgeons since November 15, 1932. 

One local optical concern has taken care of 28 cases since October 5, 
having supplied services and glasses free of charge. 

Employment bureau.—The club’s free em Raviens bureau was 
started January 2, 1933. All members are classified in accordance 
with their principal occupations and when jobs are available (chiefly 
through telephone calls) they are turned over either to the corre- 
sponding department of the organization if such exists or to individual 
members or are handled by the employment director. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of common-labor requirements. Men are 
then selected for the job and sent out to make their own agreements 
as to the conditions of work. No set rules, either on standard wages 
or on conditions of work, have as yet been worked out. Since No- 
vember this department made 164 permanent or temporary place- 
ments on jobs, chiefly those calling for common labor. 

Recreation.—In cooperation with the department of recreation of 
the city of Waterloo, a program of social and recreational affairs is 
carried on, including a free public dance twice a month, 3 orchestras 
of 5 members each, 2 home-talent minstrel shows, an indoor baseball 
league of 6 teams, a basket-ball team, a hockey team, and several 
debates and mass meetings. On February 14, 1933, the club acquired 
a gymnasium, and some equipment has been promised by the city 
playground commission. 





























Working’ Time Spent in Various Activities 


Table 2 shows the number of working hours spent by club members 
in the various activities, from September 1932 to March 1933. 






TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED ON VARIOUS PROJECTS BY UNEMPLOYED 
RELIEF CLUB, WATERLOO, SEPTEMBER 1932 TO MARCH 1933 
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Legal Structure of Club 


Tue club was regularly incorporated under the laws of Iowa «on 
October 28, 1932. The objects of the organization include t\\. 
following: 

“The promotion of our general intelligence; the elevation of oir 
character; the cultivation of friendship among the members of oi: 
club and the rendering of assistance in securing employment; t}). 
promotion of our individual rights in the prosecution of our wor): 
the raising of funds for the benefit of sick, disabled, or unemploye 
members who continuously comply with our laws and the laws «| 
our State and Nation.” 

Membership 


According to the original bylaws of the organization, any unen)- 
ployed person, or any other person in need of assistance, of the white 
race, male or female, more than 18 years of age, was eligible for men, 
bership in this organization and was considered such on the payment 
of the regular fee of 5 cents per annum. On December 7, 1932, the 
executive board decided to raise the membership fee to 10 cents, tv 
be effective in 1933. On January 18, 1933, a meeting of the execu 
tive board passed a resolution in accordance with which all rights anc 
privileges, including membership of the organization, were to cease 
February 1, 1933, and the new membership to go into effect a- 
of January 1, 1933, thus leaving the old and new membership to 
overlap for one month. 

All applicants for membership, whether former members or not, 
must now be approved by the membership committee of the organi- 
zation. The committee consists of seven members appointed by the 
president and is also empowered to pass upon all complaints lodge: 
against any member or any prospective member of the organization. 
Its decision is final and is not subject to revision by the general 
assembly of the entire membership. In 1932 the organization had 
at one time 2,726. members. On March 20, 1933, it had only 717 
paid members admitted under the new regulations. 

In addition to the general membership there is a group of associate 
members consisting of persons now gainfully employed who desire to 
be of assistance to the organization. Their dues are $1 per year. 
They have no vote and are entitled only to the social benefits of the 
organization. The club has now 23 associate members. It has also 
5 honorary members who were nominated by the membership of the 
organization for outstanding services to the club. 


Officers and Directors 


Under the original articles of incorporation the affairs of this organ- 
ization were to be managed by a president, two vice presidents, a 
corresponding secretary, a financial secretary, a treasurer, an auditor, 
and asergeantatarms. OnJanuary 19, 1933, however, an amendment 
was adopted which confined the management of the affairs of the 
organization to an executive board consisting of the elective officers 
specified above, and an additional appointed board of directors, each 
in charge of a department or etal function. 

All these directors are appointed by the general manager who also 
has the right to remove them, in both cases subject to approval by 
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the executive committee and the general assembly. Each director 
hus the right to appoint and dismiss any of his subordinates subject 
i) approval by the general manager. No person, however, can be 
appointed who is not a member of the organization. 


Powers of the General Manager 


('nder the several rules and regulations recently promulgated the 
ceneral manager appears to be vested with rights and powers which 
would enable him, if he so desires, to control the organization. His 
power to appoint and remove the various directors of the organiza- 
tion, who constitute the majority of the executive board, gives him 
full control over the board except as he might be checked by the 
ceneral assembly by refusing to approve his appointments or removals. 
However, the organization is now in process of preparing a new set 
of bylaws and a new constitution which will more or less clearly 
define the powers and the controls placed upon the administration of 
the affairs of the Unemployed Relief Club. 


Distribution Practices 


Prior to February 1, 1933, the Unemployed Relief Club credited 
to each member on individual time cards the actual number of hours 
worked by him. Each person with not more than 30 hours of work 
per month to his credit was entitled to minor benefits only, such as 
social entertainment. Members averaging 60 hours or more per 
month were entitled to all major benefits of the organization, such 
as fuel, food, clothing, medical and dental aid, barber service, shoe 
repairing, etc. No definite relationship was established between the 
amount of work performed by the individual and the relief extended 
to the member or his family. Under the arrangement on which the 
organization was operating all goods produced by the labor of the 
members became the property of the organization and work time put 
in did not give the individual members corresponding claims on goods 
or services. It was left to the officers of the organization to decide the 
amount of benefits to be extended to the individual members. In 
the case of the wood choppers, however, in order to provide an incen- 
tive, the officers agreed with the workers to allow them 50 percent of 
the wood obtainat . By this agreement a group of about 100 workers 
received 1,000 cords of the nearly 1,900 cords cut. 

Distribution of the commodities and services was carried on by the 
department of coordination. A system of precinct workers was set 
up to investigate the needs of the individual members. The results 
were reported to the director of coordination who in turn determined 
the precise amount of supplies to be issued to the applicant. 

‘All cases of relief administered by the Unemployed Relief Club 
are filed with the secretary of the master index system set up and 
maintained by the Waterloo Community Chest Fund for the purpose 
of avoiding relief duplication. The Unemployed Relief Club, how- 
ever, has at no time been in a position to supply all the foodstuffs 
and other provisions needed by the membership, and the organiza- 
tion has taken the stand that it is the duty of the county and the other 
relief agencies to supply proper sustenance for its members as they - 
do for other groups needing relief. 
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Distribution on the basis of need caused considerable complaini 
among the members of the organization. Rumors of favoritism, \in- 
7c distribution, and of insiders getting away with large cle ies 
of food and clothing caused a number of active members to leave {| 
organization. Besides, the majority of the members preferred to 
receive regular pay in some form which would give them the evidence 
of their labor performed as well as the opportunity to dispose of it as 
they saw fit. A system of “‘barter and trade certificates” in terms o{ 
“hours” of work performed was therefore inaugurated on February 
1, 1933. At the same time it was decided that the commodities 0})- 
tained by all the work done for the organization prior to that date 
should remain the property of the group as a whole. 

Since February 1, 1933, all workers in the organization have been 
required to turn in their regular work slips to the cashier of the cli} 
on the regular weekly pay day, receiving in return their pay in terms 
of “hours” earned. The certificates are issued in denominations of 
1 hour, 5 hours, 10 hours, and 50 hours. Each one bears the signa- 
ture of the president and the financial secretary or treasurer of tlie 
organization. These certificates are not negotiable and do ‘not cir- 
culate outside the organization. 

Table 3 shows the number of persons regularly at work for the clu) 
as of March 15, 1933, the basis on which employed, and the “pay 
roll” of each department (in terms of hours of credit). In most case: 
those working on “‘straight time” receive 50 hours of credits per week. 
while the weekly average of those on an hourly basis ranges from 3() 
to 60 hours. 


TABLE 3.—-NUMBER OF PERSONS WORKING FOR UNEMPLOYED CLUB, WATERLOO 
AND HOURS PAID IN CREDITS, AS OF MAR. 15, 1933 
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1 2 of these work half their time in office, half in department of investigations. 
? Half time; other half spent in office. 


The amount of certificates issued, returned to the club through 
the purchase yf pag and the amount outstanding each week from 
February 9 to March 14, 1933, is shown in table 4. 
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TanteE 4.—CERTIFICATES OF HOURS ISSUED, PAID IN, AND OUTSTANDING EACH 
WEEK, FEB. 9 TO MAR. 14, 1933 












































Certificates of ‘‘hours’’— Certificates of “‘hours’’— 
W eek end- Week end- 
ing— Outstanding eel Outstanding 
Issued Redeemed (cumulative) Issued | Redeemed (cumulative) 
Fe b. 9, 1933. 2, 249 946 1,303 || Mar. 1, 1933_ 6, 343 2, 762 9, 548 
Feb. 15, 1983 - 3, 306 1, 595 3,014 || Mar. 7, 1933- 4, 630 2, 735 11, 443 
Feb. 22, 1983 - 5, 787 2, 827 5,974 || Mar. 14, 1933- 3, 972 1, 998 13, 417 





























The installation of the certificate system in turn made necessary 
the evaluation not only of the labor time of the members but also 
of all the supplies and services offered by the organization in return 
therefor. A special committee was appointed to work out a set of 
prices. In determining these prices no consideration i iven to the 
actual money prices current outside the organization. e principal 
factor was the supply of commodities, provisions, and wane which 
the organization was in a position to offer as of February 1, 1933, 
and the relative demand therefor by the membership. These prices 
are subject to revision by the price-fixing committee of the organiza- 
tion when considered necessary or desirable. Table 5 shows the prices 
(in “hours’’) charged for various commodities. 


TABLE 5.—PRICE IN “HOURS” CHARGED FOR VARIOUS COMMODITIES BY UNEM- 
PLOYED RELIEF CLUB, WATERLOO 









































Unit of com- Price | Unit of com- | Price 
Item modity or (in | Item modity or (in 

service hours) service hours) 
Krewe. cine an 16 gallon i || Cocoa. ee se iad 1 
Onigiiiiee..2.<..<-5:-. 46 bushel 1 || Buttermilk....-.-_____- -| 1 gallon. _____- i 
ae 4 pounds-_- 1 || Cottage cheese_- _..-| 2 pounds-__-_-__- 1 
Red Wie .n65....-- 2 pounds 1 || Shoes, women’s...._____- 1 pI... acai 20 
Soy i 5 pounds 1 || Rubbers, men’s_-_-__-____-|__--- se 2 
Cotitns. ene 10 pounds... 1 |} Rubbers, women’s__..____|...._.do__.___._- 8 
Wheat flour. _ __. _...| 5 pounds___- BR RES RIES Se eee Rs 1 
™ hole-wheat flour_- we See Lh | * Se Serer st Sd he 50 
Cantieu mis. ..-.........) 1 pimt....... ; 3 4 rere eorere 1 hair cut ____- 1 
Wheat flakes..........._.| 7 packages___- Hy  —“Soggere ease 1 package ____- 1 
oO 2 pounds___-__- BS 0 SOE EET? 2 SER a mae 5 
iC |. bo Sa 2 cans.......-. | 1 | Uh Bi no ndons cae ekideceeea 1 





Sources of Income and Relationship with Other Organizations 


THE amount of work performed and the actual accomplishments of 
the Unemployed Relief Club, particularly during the first few weeks 
of its activities, made a profound i impression on the community of 
Waterloo. The business people responded liberally to the solicita- 
tion by the organization for donations of food ped cash. At about 
the same time the community chest was carrying on its own cam- 
paign and it was decided, in order to avoid duplication of effort, to 
make a combined drive for funds. As a result, $2,224 was allotted 
by the community chest out of its emergency f und to the Unemployed 
Relief Club for financing its activities for the 6 months, November 1, 
1932, to May 1, 1933. In addition, the club received up to December 
22, 1932, in lai and in donations, $1,184.16. Since that date an 
additional $69 has been collected in dues for membership and $190.48 
in donations. 
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The monthly expenditures of the organization, however, so (a; 
exceeded the budget that the amount allotted for 6 months \., 
exhausted in less than 4 months. The board of directors of |) 
community chest fund increased the allowance to $3,000, but ‘he 
additional amount also was soon exhausted and the problem of furt |e; 
financing became acute. 

In the meantime, at a meeting held on February 9, 1933, the gener,| 
assembly of the Unemployed Relief Club authorized the presiden: t, 
appoint an advisory board, consisting of five business men of |). 
community, to be consulted by the executive officers of the organi: 
tion particularly as regards ways and means of raising the necess:\1 
finances for the organization. Three days later the directors of {\\ 
community chest held a board meeting and decided to givé fori: 
approval to the appointment of this advisory board. A mass meet iiy 
of business people was called with the object of procuring additio:,)| 
funds for the Unemployed Relief Club. As a result of this meetiny, 
the chairman of the advisory board instructed the club to proce 
with its usual operations in accordance with a budget prepared a: 
discussed at a previous meeting between the president of the Unein- 
ployed Relief Club and the advisory board. The monthly budect 
drawn up for the period March to November 1933 is as follows: 


Per month 


Miscellaneous. ___ ~~ _- nity Slat Seah MN conn Se See OB $20. 00 
Replacement of equipment  _- whitnis dd Sl eelestales a 17. 50 
Maintenance ______-_- Bota eu Es 8 20. 00 
Social activities._..........._ - Ni sites aa Bl ee ea a 25. 00 
Shoe repair_._...----- Sa 25 roe os nas 40. 00 
FRAT gg SR SSGY Saeco Se eR 15. 00 
Ne el eet bak cwindoltaea “abe 
Barber shop and laundry__-_--_---- CP LE ee RES 2. 50 
I Rea eS. | siti om  aniaie Adal ere eedleg nee 15. 00 
Wood camp (food) __.......____-- PEP ty BPE ies Be 60. 00 
Transportation: 

pean: Been, OOS Peay it 8 350. 00 

See, ae, Ge ee. ae | os kas C  ehemacense--s OO 

Depeeminer Ghd (over ess. . 2... en See te 350. 00 


This budget has thus far been approved only for the months «| 
March and April. 


Problems and Difficulties 


As was shown in table 2, of the 198,657 man-hours worked during 
the period from September 1932 to March 15, 1933, 23,521 hours (0 
less than 12 per cent of the entire working time) were devoted to fari: 
labor, in return for which the Unemployed Relief Club received «|! 
of the farm products upon which the organization was built. Some 
43,263 hours were spent in cutting wood, of which about 1,000 cord- 
went to some 100 members, while a considerably smaller amount w:- 
distributed among the remainder of the membership. 

With the exception of these two projects, namely, helping tli 
farmers in exchange for farm products and cutting wood for the 
membership, no other operation of the Unemployed Relief Club. 
however important and socially valuable, can be classified as strictly 
productive in the sense of creating a new product which could b: 
used either directly to satisfy the need of the members or in exchange 
for things and services required by the membership. The nine car- 
loads of farm products sent from Hollandale, Minn., and the cori 
meal and other produce earned from husking corn remained the 
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principal source upon which the organization could draw the suste- 
nance for all of its members, irrespective of the nature and the type 
of activities later carried on by this organization. In addition there 
were, of course, the very liberal donations from the community at 
large and especially from a group of business people, in cash, in 
services, and in commodities including foodstuffs. More important 
was the grant of $3,000 from the community chest to this organiza- 
tion and later the money underwritten by the advisory board of 
business men which will keep the organization going until May 1, 
1933. At the end of that time the question of resources will again 
become acute as the membership cannot be supported for any length 
of time upon the amount of food now available at the warehouse and 
the present financial resources of the club. 

There is also the problem of the barter and trade certificates issued 
by the Unemployed Relief Club. While there is no serious danger of 
real inflation, particularly since the “hour”? money is not acceptable 
outside of the limits of the organization, nevertheless the ‘ hours” 
are regarded by the employees of the organization as a receipt in 
payment for work done and therefore constitute a demand for what- 
ever goods or services the organization may have to offer to redeem 
its money. During the 6 weeks between February 1 and March 14 
there was accumulated a total of 13,417 “‘hours” outstanding. The 
organization has a more or less permanent “pay roll”’ of nearly 3,000 
“hours” a week. it is obvious that the number of hours outstanding 
is bound to increase, while the chances of. their redemption, espe- 
cially in foodstuffs or provisions, are getting smaller and smaller. 

It cannot be otherwise with an organization which has only the 
fruit of its past productive activity to draw upon for its present 
existence. The Unemployed Relief Club was a self-help organization 
during the months of September, October, and November of last 
year. It may become a self-help organization next fall under similar 
conditions of cooperating with the farmers. In the intervening 
periods, however, it can subsist only either on what it had stored in 
the warehouses from its farm activities or on the financial support of 
the community. 

So long as the farm products were still available in the club’s ware- 
house and the funds donated not yet exhausted there was no serious 
difficulty in carrying on its numerous social and relief activities, both 
for the benefit of its membership as well as for the community at 
large. There were, of course, the usual dissensions and membership 
difficulties which in this case resulted in a portion of the membership 
seceding and starting an organization of its own known as the ‘‘ Work- 
ing Men and Women’s Organization of America” with a present 
total of one-hundred-and-ninety odd members. Nevertheless nearly 
all the people interviewed including the mayor and representatives of 
the various social agencies agreed that while one may doubt the wis- 
dom and care used by the Unemployed Relief Club in spending the 
considerable amount of money allotted and donated to this organiza- 
tion, and the desirability of the recent changes in the methods of 
administering the affairs of the club, it has contributed a great deal to 
the social welfare of the community, if only by keeping the eS 
men and women engaged in doing something useful and thus upholding 
their morale. The amount of recreation offered by the club was also 
deemed laudable. 


Marcu 21, 1933. 





Self-Help Movement in Des Moines, Iowa 


F THE half dozen or more organizations of unemployed which 

sprang into existence on the river front in the city of Des Moines 
during the late spring and early summer of 1932, only one organiza- 
tion, the League of the Paneaptoved, carried on activities of the type 
which permit it to be classified as a self-help organization. Articles 
of incorporation were filed by this organization on July 20, 1932. Its 
object, as expressed in its constitution, was ‘‘To obtain and render 
relief to the needy of Polk County in the necessities of life, food, 
shelter, curtailment of water supply, eviction from homes, and other 
oppressions resulting from loss of employment or other income.” = Thie 
governing body of this organization was to consist of a president, 
vice president, secretary, and treasurer; these officers together with 
an additional five members elected, would constitute the board of 
directors. 

The first job of the League of the Unemployed was to canvass for 
membership. It is claimed by the leaders of the Polk County Unem- 
ployed League, one of the several organizations which have been 
formed from the now defunct parent organization, that at one time 
that organization had a membership of 14,000 unemployed men and 
women. 

Immediately upon incorporation, headquarters were secured in : 
large building, the Public Welfare Bureau advanced funds for building 
repairs and provided a truck for the league’s use, and the organization 
embarked upon a program of soliciting work and donations In the-cit) 
proper as well as from the neighboring farms. It seems to be gener- 
ally admitted that during the months of July and August, whic) 
marked the high tide of the activities carried on by the League of thie 
Unemployed, these activities were on a sufficiently large scale and 
carried on so effectively as to make an impression on the community. 
The work consisted chiefly in soliciting farm produce, preserving food, 
soliciting bread, clothing, shoes, etc., and then distributing these 
articles among the various locals of the unemployed in the city. In 
addition to canning, the league did some altering of clothing, served 
number of meals for the workers, and performed a certain amount o! 
shoe repairing, all these being carried on at the central headquarters. 
Distribution took place on the basis of need. The former officers of 
the organization claim that at one time the league had as many as 
600 people cutting wood per day, producing an average of 100 cords 
per day; these — are not of record, however, nor is there evidence 
regarding the other claims of work done and service performed by 
this organization. At any rate these activities during the months of 
July and August constitute the history of the self-help movement 
among the unemployed in Des Moines. : 

On August 5, 1932, the Des Moines Tribune reported that ‘The 
Unemployed League solicited Mayor Lewis’ aid in straightening out 
the organization’s difficulties, because of the dissensions that have 
arisen in that organization. He urged the league to unify itself 
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behind one set of officers, or they could not possibly get his or the 
city’s assistance with the ranks split by dissensions.” Partly because 
of these dissensions and perhaps for other reasons, the mayor ap- 
pointed on September 1, 1932, a special committee of three known as 
the mayor’s unemployment relief committee for the purpose of 
“carrying out an extensive unemployment campaign mapped out by 
the city council in order to supplement the activities of organized 
charities in the city of Des Moines.” At once the League of the 
Unemployed broke up into two groups, one willing to work with the 
mayor’s committee and the other opposing the “uncalled-for inter- 
ference on the part of the city authorities.” After several conferences 
held with the mayor and with a number of community representa- 
tives, the mayor’s committee took over the headquarters of the 
League of the Unemployed and started to work along the lines formerly 
carried on by this organization. 


Present Situation in Des Moines 


THERE are at present at least three organizations of unemployed 
in Des Moines which have arisen out of the defunct League of the 
Unemployed. These are: The Brotherhood of the Unemployed, the 
Polk County Unemployed League, and the Citizens’ Unemployed 
League. None of these organizations is now performing any kind of 
function which would permit its classification as a self-help organiza- 
tion. They have regularly-elected officers, weekly meetings, an occa- 
sional dance to secure funds for the rent or other incidentals, but do 
no soliciting or any other work normally ascribed to a self-help 
organization. A large percentage of the membership of these organ- 
izations is receiving help from the local charitable organizations, for 
which the members are required to perform a certain amount of work. 
At least two of the organizations of the unemployed are actively 
opposed to this work requirement, which they call ‘‘slave” labor. 
This problem, however, belongs in the field of charity work rather 
than in the self-help movement among the unemployed. 

The Brotherhood of the Unemployed, with 480 members, represents 
the most conservative element among the unemployed of the city. 
According to its articles of incorporation, the purpose of the organiza- 
tion is “to receive gifts of personal property, real property, and other 
commodities; to buy, sell, give, trade in, transfer and negotiate in all 
commodities, for the purpose of caring for unemployed, or providing 
employment for persons unemployed or partially employed.” The 
membership dues are 10 cents permonth. The slogan of the organi- 
zation is ‘‘ Not more help for ourselves, but to help ourselves more.”’ 
The brotherhood has been in existence only since the beginning of 1933, 
and has thus far accomplished very little, chiefly because of lack of 
resources and effective leadership. 


Marcu 16, 1933. 





Self-Help Among Unemployed of San Francisco Bay District 


N THE San Francisco Bay District are to be found all types of 

self-help activities. There is a considerable number of organi7:- 
tions of the relief type in which distribution of all commodities takes 
place on the basis of need and not of services rendered or credits 
earned. A few of the relief associations are, however, adopting {he 
credit system in a limited way. These relief organizations hay 
generally as a ruling principle that none of the commodities salv fore id 
shall be sold for cash or find their way onto the market to compet: 
with regular business. This principle is, of course, a decided hanii- 
cap in one respect—that it prevents the obtaining of funds for those 
services and commodities that can usually be obtained only for cash, 
namely gasoline, telephone, power and light, postage stamps, ¢| 
Under pressure of circumstances one or two organizations hi 
violated this principle occasionally or in certain respects; this th. 
felt they had to do in order to continue in existence. 

The relief associations in this district are organized into two coun 
cils, one for San Francisco County and one for Alameda Coun 
(covering the east bay cities). These county councils are in Sire 
members of the California Unemployed Cooperative Relief Asso. i- 
ation, with headquarters in San Jose. 

The barter and exe -hange type of organization, the members 0! 
which work entirely on the basis of credits, is also found in th 
section. In fact, the units now being organized in the city of San 
Francisco are mainly of this type, though organized under the nan. 
of relief associations. 

Two of the exchange associations, both of which are in the main- 
land cities, have departed from the principle of noncompetition and 
while their purpose is still that of supplying their members’ neec- 
first, they do sell for cash the surplus products manufactured « 
salv aged ‘by them. In the relief associations proper, surpluses are 
usually disposed of by exchange with other units or associations. 

There are also in this district two branches of the Natural Develo). 
ment Association, Salt Lake City,’ one in San Francisco and one 
in Oakland. 

None of these self-help associations, of whatever type, has any 
paid officers, and only one was found to be charging monthly due- 
Several, however (mainly of the exchange type, using scrip), charye 
a membership fee. 

The majority of these associations accept donations of such artic|«- 
as used clothing: furniture, etc., which they renovate before issu 
to their members. 

It is impossible to say with exactitude just how large a number «/ 
persons is dependent on and being supplied by the self-help mov:- 
ment in this district, as it is growing too fast for even the officia's 
to keep track of it. On the basis of those associations for which the 
membership is known, and the number of associations operating, || 





' See Monthly Labor Review, March 1933, p. 451. 
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seems safe to say that there are probably 60,000 men, women, and 
chudren connected with the movement there. One of the State 
officials estimates that the associations are supplying 70 percent of 
the normal food needs, 50 percent of the clothing requirements, and 
2() percent ef the housing required. 

The three needs of the movement, as the leaders point out, are 
facilities for transportation, communication, and accounting. Gaso- 
line is an ever-present and pressing need, to enable them to collect 
and bring in the food and other supplies already contacted for and, 
in some cases, already earned. The need for communication facili- 
ties will be met to some degree through the short-wave radio system 
now being set up. Machines for accounting would not only eliminate 
the human possibility of mistakes but would release labor for other 
activities. 

East Bay Cities 


IN THE east bay cities, while there are a few independent organi- 
zations, the majority of the self-help associations formed by the 
unemployed are affiliated in the Unemployed Cooperative Relief 
Council of Alameda County. The majority of the associations now 
functioning were formed prior to the setting up of the county council, 
and there were therefore innumerable differences among them as 
regards methods and practices. Some of these have been ironed out, 
but many still persist. The result is that there is in this section 
nothing like the uniformity of organization and methods that exists 
among the Los Angeles County units. In this northern district most 
of the units even still retain their original names. 

In this section the same procedure of study was followed as in the 
Los Angeles district, namely of giving special attention only to what 
seem to be the more significant of the units, or those which present 
interesting variations from the regular pattern. 


County Council 


As ALREADY stated, the county council consists of a rather hetero- 
veneous group of organizations. Some of the associations belonging 
to the council, especially those formed since the formation of that 
body in August 1932, conform to the pattern of relief associations 
already described for southern California. This group, however, 
contains some associations that resemble the cooperative exchanges 
there rather than the relief associations, and there are even one or 
two which have a definitely religious coloring. This diversity of 
operation and views has undoubtedly tended to make united action 
more difficult than would otherwise be the case. 

Each of these member associations 1s represented on the council 
by three delegates. 

No data are available as to the combined individual membership 
of the council. The five units visited by the Bureau’s agent had a 
total membership of 1,955, or an average membership of 391. If this 
average holds good for the other 11 units which are affiliated to the 
council, the whole membership of the council is in the neighborhood 
of 6,500, representing possibly from 26,000 to 30,000 persons. 

The council has several departments—commissary and warehouse, 
labor, housing, publicity, and recreation—each headed by a super- 
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visor. The warehouse department is what might be called a ‘‘wholo- 
sale’? warehouse, serving the units instead of individual membe:s. 
This department also runs a kitchen at which the working members 
are fed. 

The units are called upon to provide whatever labor is needed for 
the council and warehouse operations, the unit being given credit of 
100 points for each man-hour served. This forms a “bank account ” 
against which the unit may draw in the form of food supplies, fuel, 
and whatever else is available. This credit, however, is good for 90 
daysonly. At the end of that time all credits are wiped off the books 
and the unit has to begin a new account. 

While the local units, for the most part, confine their cropping and 
salvaging operations to the immediate vicinity, the council under- 
takes the projects farther away. It has also been providing labor 
(drawn from the units) for certain work for the city and county 
authorities. For this work it is paid in cash which is used for the 
purchase of staple groceries, gasoline, and other commodities that are 
practically impossible to procure in sufficient quantities by the 
exchange of labor. 

The organization has two small farms which it plans to operate this 
year, if it can obtain sufficient grocery supplies to carry the farmer 
members, who will work the place, over watt the crops are harvested. 

Equipment —machinery and tools—is already available. 
he county council has presented to the supervisors of Alameda 
County a petition that the county subsidize the work of the associa- 
tions to the extent of 80,000 gallons of gasoline per month, to be 
allotted to the various units in proportion to their membership. This 


help, they point out, will enable them to continue their salvaging of 
food and other supplies and thus provide for persons who would 
otherwise be compelled to ask for public relief. 

The offices and warehouse of the council are in Oakland. 


Unemployed Citizens’ League, Alameda 


THis organization was formed June 12, 1932, and is now Unit No. 7 
of the county council. It has a membership of 315 persons and their 
families. 

Each member is expected to donate at least 2 days’ work a week 
before being entitled to draw supplies. Distribution of whatever 
commodities are available takes place on the basis of need. 

The association has been fortunate in being able to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of vegetables during the winter, by the exchange of labor 
therefor. In some cases also it ins obtained supplies that were being 
thrown away because of local market conditions. It still has on hand 
some of the potatoes that were dumped into the Sacramento River 
and were retrieved by the association. 

A kitchen is run at which two meals are given to the members who 
are working their required time for the association, and to the single 
members. No bakingisdone. The association has been able to get 
sufficient bread by an arrangement with a local bakery. The associa- 
tion sends a detail of men regularly to clean the establishment ; repair 
men from the association also look after the bakery trucks. A similar 
arrangement with a local packer of corned beef provides supplies of 
that commodity. 
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Staple groceries are available rather irregularly and only when 
sufficient cash is on hand to purchase them. 

Some clothing and some furniture have been donated to the asso- 
ciation. ‘The demand for the latter is such that it is issued about as 
fast as it comes in. 

A small truck was bought by the association for $8; mechanic 
members put it in repair and it forms the association’s means of trans- 
porting the food and other supplies. Tires are obtained from a local 
dealer by performing for him whatever labor he requires. Gasoline 
is partly purchased, and partly earned through clean-up labor at 
local filling stations. 

Funds are secured in various ways. A series of paid dances was 
given, but these were decreasingly successful and have been aban- 
doned as a source of cash. One means now being used to bring in 
money is through the sale, as waste paper, of the discarded heavy 
paper box-board boxes from a local fruit-packing plant. These, 
baled, bring $4 a ton. 

At the time of the agent’s visit most of the men were busy salvaging 
the usable lumber from a ship that had burned in the harbor close by. 

Among the membership, laborers and unskilled workers pre- 
dominate. The occupations listed include the following: 






Baker Furnace man Railroad foreman 
Barber Gardener Rigger 
Blacksmith Glazier Salesman 
Bookkeeper Hardwood-floor finisher Seafaring man 
Butcher Houseworker, general Secretary and stenogra- 
Cabinetmaker Iron molder pher 

Carpenter Lather Ship carpenter 
Chauffeur Longshoreman Shipyard worker 
Chemist Machinist Sign painter 

Civil engineer Mechanic Steam fitter 
Concrete worker Miner Steel fitter 

Cook Mold turner Tailor 

Decorator Nurse Teacher 

Deputy sheriff Oiler, marine Truck driver 
Dishwasher Painter Typist 
Dressmaker Pipe fitter arehouseman 
Electrician Plasterer Welder 

Engineer Plumber Welder, electric and gas 
Farmer Policeman Woodcarver 

File clerk Pressman Woodworker 
Fisherman Printer 


Fruit merchant Radio repair man 


Alameda Unemployed Association 


Tuis association (Council Unit No. 6) has 720 registered members 
and runs a commissary and a kitchen which feeds an average of 40 
persons per day. 

It has been able to obtain gasoline through the county council of 
the relief organizations, as it has furnished considerable labor for the 
council. During February it supplied 113 men to the council, who 
performed 669 hours’ work. 

The association has a women’s auxiliary which runs a sewing room 
and clothing department. This department not only cleans and re- 
pairs the used clothing that comes to it but has made a considerable 
number of new garments from cloth supplied by the Red Cross; 
32 bolts of cloth have been thus made up. 
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The following shows the occupational distribution of the active 
membership: 


Accountants _ - _ _ - 4 Engineers, fire pro- Paper hangers-__ - 
Artists, commercial tection ____ 4 Patternmakers__ 
Automobile mechan- Engineers, marine___ Photographers__ 

ics_ _ or Engineers, steam____ Photostat operators _ 
Automobile trimmers Expressinen ‘ Piano tuners -_ _- 
Battery men_-__. Firemen _ - - Tee Pipe fitters______ 
Blacksmiths Firemen, marine -__- Plasterers. an 
Boilermakers - - Galvanizers_______ Plumbers - -_ _ _ - 
Box makers - - - - -- Gardeners______-_-_-_- Printers... ._-.. : 
Bricklayers - - - - - -- Glaziers Printers, copper plate 
Cabinetmakers _ _ -_- Handymen___--_- Publicity men____- 
Car polishers Janitors _ _ _- Radio experts __ __- 
Carpenters. Laborers__- Roofers_- _ 
Carpenters, ship_ Landscape gardeners Salesmen________- 
Casket builders_ Lathers_- Seamen , 
Cement finishers * Laundry workers__. Sheet-metal workers 
Cement workers -_ Linemen_ Ship fitters 
Chauffeurs Linotype operators Shipping clerks_ 
Cleaners and pressers Lithographers - _- Shipwrights 
Clerks_ Machine operators Shoemakers_ ’ 
Contractors _ - Machine press hands Show-card writers 
Cooks -_ Machinists _- Steel workers___- 
Draftsmen _ Marble workers___- Stevedores_ 
Drapers - - - - - ’ Mechanics _ _ _ - ial Stock clerks_- 
Electrical fixture Metal polishers_ - _ - Switchmen, railroad_ 

hangers__- . Metal workers___- _- Tailors. 
Electricians -_ __-_-__-- 9 Millmen Teamsters 
Engineers _- Molders - _ - Telegraphers -_ _ ___- 
Tile setters __ 
Tool crib men 
Truck drivers 
Warehouse truckers _ 
Welders, burners_- 
Window dressers_.-. - 
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Engineers, crane-__-_. Musicians__-___--_-- 
Engineers, construc- Newspaper men -__-_ 


tion (seh | Office executives __-_- 
Engineers, Diesel en- I a as ne a 

gine tee 1 Painters _- Re. 
Engineers, electrical 2 Painters, spray - _- 


Golden Gate Relief Association, Oakland 
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Tuis association (Unit No. 14 of the county council) is a ver, 
young organization, having been formed only in January 1933 bu 
already having some 150 members (not including their families). 

It operates a commissary and a kitchen which serves lunch t: 
from 20 to 25 persons each day. It collects clothing, shoes, an: 
furniture, but few articles were on hand at the time of the agent’. 
visit. The manager states that furniture is not much in demand. 
generally, as a large proportion of the living quarters in the vicinit\ 
are rented furnished. Hence, the principal demands for these article: 
are for beds when families ‘double up” in one dwelling and nee: 
more beds than are available and for stoves needed both for hea‘ 
and for cooking, when the gas is cut off because of failure to pa\ 
the bill. 

The woman members of the association are starting an auxiliary, 
which will have as its duty the cleaning and renovation of clothing 
coming into the association. Shoe repair will also be started. 

Each member, in order to draw supplies, must give one day’: 
work of 6 hours each week to the association. This entitles him tv 
“personal service’”’ (i.e., barber service and clothes), one sack 0! 
fuel, and 3 days’ supplies from the commissary. 

Earnings from odd jobs to which the members are sent by the 
association go into the funds of the latter. In the case of outside 
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work of more than a day’s duration, however, the man performing 
‘he work retains the emoluments. 

This unit is badly in need of cash. It manages to obtain enough 
for gasoline but has no telephone and no gas or electricity. Its 
weekly meetings held in the evening are lighted by two small oil 
lamps and the ‘headlights of a member’s automobile. 


Unemployed Exchange Association, Oakland 


Tuts association (Unit No. 11 of the council) is known locally in 
Oakland as the “UXA”’ and has been operating since August 1932. 
Beginning with six families of unemployed men, it has grown rapidly 
until today it has a membership of 738 heads of families (with 1,018 
dependents). Unlike most of the other relief organizations it ‘will 
admit new members only as fast as it feels it can take care of them. 
Other requirements are that they be unemployed, over 18 years of 
age, and citizens. It now has a waiting list of more than 400 persons 
whom it will admit as food is obtained in sufficient quantities to supply 
them. Even after admission, however, members go through a pro- 
bationary period of four weeks during which time they meet once a 
week, at “getting-acquainted”’ gatherings, with the personnel officer 
and certain of the leaders of the group. These meetings are for the 
purpose of informing the new members fully as to the aims and pur- 
poses of the association and of determining whether they will fit into 
the organization. 

Basis of operation.—This organization operates on a somewhat 
different basis from most of the other units in the council. 

A credit and debit system has been established. Each able-bodied 
member is credited with 100 points for every hour of service rendered 
in whatever capacity. Certain aged and disabled members are on a 
‘half rating’’ basis. 

All articles and commodities that come into the association are 
appraised in terms of labor hours. As the member draws these 
supplies they are debited against his account. 

This, of course, entails a good deal of bookkeeping and other over- 
head expense (expressed in credits). To meet this expense, when the 
books are balanced each month, the cost of the overhead expenses 
for that month is divided equally among the members, each one’s 
share being deducted from his credits on the books. 

Whereas practically all the self-help relief associations accept such 
donations as used clothing, furniture, etc., the rule of this asso- 
ciation is to accept no donations. The donor of any article is given 
credit for its appraised value (in labor hours) on the books, and service 
to this amount may be called for whenever and in whatever form the 
donor chooses. 

Each member coming into the association signs a waiver stating 
that he is not working for wages but herons to exchange his labor for 
whatever services the association can supp 

In an individual case the procedure cm be as follows: The mem- 


ber works, say, 8 hours. For this he is entitled to 800 credits. He is 


given a credit slip, which he signs in the presence of his supervisor 
(called “‘coordinator” in this organization). If he desires to draw 
supplies to an amount of, say, 100 credits, he selects what he wants, 
takes his credit slip to the clerk and, as a check on his identity, signs 
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his name directly under his first signature. The clerk then accepts 
the 800-credit slip, issues him one for 700 (the balance remaining after 
his purchase), and has him sign the second slip; this second slip is in 
duplicate, the duplicate being for the association records. In this 
way there is a triple check on every transaction. 

Activities of group.—A considerable variety of activities is carried 
on, although the organization has only some 7 months’ experience. 
it operates a commissary, a repair garage, a small foundry, a graphic- 
arts department, and a clothing department. Here again the policies 
of this association are at variance with those of the relief units, «s 
certain of its departments sell their excess products to the gener: 
public for cash. ‘Thus some of the products of the foundry are soli, 
as are also certain needlework articles made by the woman members. 

The association is running a fruit ranch, near Winters, turned over 
to it by the owner. The latter will pay the cash expenses—taxes, 
lights, ete—and furnish the required tools. In return he will receive 
half of the produce. The place has some 5,000 fruit trees, and the 
association hopes to be able to obtain enough fruit, fresh and dried, 
for next winter’s use. Three families are already living on the ranch 
and additional labor will be sent as needed. Card parties are given 
by the association at which the admission is 25 cents’ worth of 
groceries; these are sent to the families on the ranch. 

The organization estimates that it now supplies about 70 percent of 
the normal diet requirements. Meat is hard to obtain and subject 
to stringent city regulations as to handling. However, the association 
has in view a supply of pork, cbtained by the following process: 


Members of the association are engaged in wrecking a building, their 


compensation for which will be the materials salvaged therefrom. 
With this lumber they have contracted to build a barn for a neigh- 
boring farmer. For this service he will pay with a specified number 
of live hogs. By an arrangement with a local slaughterhouse labor 
required by it will be furnished, in return for which the establishment 
or kill the hogs; see to the inspection of the meat, and smoke some 
of it. 

The association reports that in its period of operations the group 
has earned about 97,000 pounds of food, 18,000 pounds of clothing 
(reconditioned and issued), and about 200 tons of furniture, pipe, 
lumber, andsmall machinery. It has cut 713 cords of wood. Throug): 
the exchange of its services it has also obtained 7 trucks which have 
been rebuilt and 2 passenger cars which have been issued to members. 
It has also earned the machine tools now used in the association’s 
garage and the various articles necessary to carry on business. 

The organization is negotiating for a large tract of land, with 
stream running through it, which will be used as a rest and recreation 
place for the members. On it will also be placed the large herd of 
goats which the organization already owns, whose milk will be used 
for the manufacture of cheese, thus supplying some of the protein the 
diet of the members now lacks, in the absence of a regular supply of 
meat. 

Organization.—The head of this organization is a chairman elected 
by the general membership. This chairman then appoints a plan- 
ning committee, divided into three sections— an operating section, an 
advisory section, and a technical section. The operating section 
consists of supervisors of the various activities of the association, as 
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accounting, trading, salvage, clothing, food, commissary, fuel, trans- 
portation, maintenance, personnel, odd jobs, communications, ete. 
This section meets five nights a week to discuss developments; this 
is necessary because of the lack of facilities for communication 
between the different departments, as the association can afford only 
one telephone. The advisory section is composed of nonmembers— 
business and professional people in the community who give the asso- 
ciation the benefit of their experience. 

A new arrangement is being considered by which it is hoped to 
eliminate any possibility of manipulation within the group, in order 
to obtain power and control. Under the plan there would be a chair- 
man elected by the general membership and under him a “‘coordinat- 
ing committee,’’ composed of the supervisors (or ‘‘coordinators’’) of 
the various activities. These coordinators would be 18 in number, 
6 of whom would be elected weekly by the membership, 6 would be 
selected by the chairman—but their retention would . subject to 
approval by the members working under them—and 6 would be 
appointed by the chairman. The two latter groups would be chosen 
every 6 months. Thus the chairman would have absolute appoint- 
ment powers in the case of one third, power subject to rejection of 
one third, and no control at all over the remaining third.” 

Occupational distribution of membership.—The distribution of the 
440 members for whom data as to former occupations are available 
is as follows: 








Men Insulators-_..--~----- 2| Pharmacists (regis- 
. SES fs ae 1 SSS ee 1 
Accountants _---- - - - 7 | Laundrymen - ------ 1 | Photographers --_- -- - 2 
Advertising men - -_-- 1 | Leather cutters__-_- 1 | Pile drivers___--_-_--- 1 
Air Ses «-\.-- = 2 | Locksmiths - - - - - - -- 1 | Pipe fitters. -----._-- 1 
Assemblymen - - - - - - 1 | Machinists: Plasterers _- ------_-- 3 
Attorneys. --------.- l | | SRS Sere 18 | Plumbers- - - - - - - - -- 3 
Auto trimmers ____. 1 Blacksmiths.... 2/| Pursers_-_---------- 1 
Bet bie c464~- 3 Electric welders. 3)| Radio repairmen__._ 3 
Boat operators - — - -- l Foundry -- - - - - - 2 | Railroad workers___ 3 
Boxmakers___- ---_ -- I Se ARBRE he 2 
Bridge carpenters... 2 Iron and steel__ 7| Ropemakers-_--_-- --- 1 
Cabinet workers.... 5 Sheet metal_...  2/ Sailors._......__..... 1 
Candy makers__-- - -- l Steamfitters_.... 3} Salesmen-_-----_---- 5 
Carpenters_-------- 55 Toolmakers - - - - 1 | Salesmen, life insur- 
Cement contractors. 1/| Marineengineers._.._ 1 I ehsctie diene ees 1 
Cement workers_._..  5| Masons and _brick- Salesmen mechan- 
Civilengineers_..... 1 EI 5 ror ac iieleiiait 1 
ee 8 | Mechanies----_---- 2 | Salesmen, realestate. 2 
Contractors (build- Mechanical drafts- Sawmill workers - __. 1 
a 5 Eee Service-station oper- 
| as 2| Mechanical engi- Se ee 2 
Crane operators.... 1 SES Ta Ship riggers __-_-_-- l 
Decorators__ ------- 2. EL oncuute< ~ 1 | Shipyard workers... 1 
Demise. c.--~.. Sit es oc i 4 | Shoemakers- ----- -- 2 
Drill pressers_- -- --- to. Se ae 1 | Sign painters --- ~~~ 3 
Druggists_____.____ 1 | Molders. ...___-_-- 2| Steam engineers_._.. 3 
Electricians. __ ____- 10 | Moving-picture op- Stove mounters- -.- -- 1 
Engineers and drafts- GREER, 6 is otc es Students_-_--...-.-- 8 
eae 3 | Musicians_-------_-- oD | Ve 1 
Expressmen.--- _.. _- 1 | News reporters - __ _- 1 | Telephone repair- 
a 5 | Office executives__.. 1 ORs foes dee es, 
 —Saaeeeail 1 | Oil drillers. ._...._- 2| Timber contractors._. 1 
Foremen_.--_--_-.-- 1 | Peioters..........- 28 | Truck drivers_ -- --- 22 
Gardeners__________ 9 | Paper hangers-_-_-- -- 2 | Upholsterers - - -_ -- 1 
General workers._.._. 35) Panel-board workers. 1 atchmen__-_---_---- 1 
fir 1! Patrolmen--------- 1! Window washers..-__ 1 





* Later reports indicate that this pian or one very similar to it, was finally adopted. 
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Woodsmen Women Saleswomen 
Woodworkers_______ Seamstresses_ _ __- 
Beauty workers Stenographers - 
Houseworkers - 
Total__.-- 33 | Milliners Total 
Nurses } 








Workers’ Welfare Association, Oakland 


Tuts is Unit No. 2 of the Alameda County relief association, 
This is an incorporated association, having been formed as far bic 
as 1922, mainly for mutual-aid purposes. It was inactive for mos; 
of the period prior to 1932, but started again in August of that yeu: 

This is the one dues-paying organization encountered in the relic{- 
association group. Dues of 25 cents a month are required under its 
charter. Probably for this reason its membership is very smal! 
and fluctuates considerably from month to month. Only 35 meip- 
bers were paid up for March 1933. 

Few benefits are obtainable through the organization, as it operates 
no kitchen and collects no clothing or furniture. It does sup))\ 
bread and has a small vegetable commissary. 

In order to draw supplies each member is required to work oi 
6-hour day per week. 


Pacific Cooperative League 


Tue Pacific Cooperative League was organized some 4 years avi 
with the ultimate purpose of taking over the operation of smi! 
industries, with the idea of supplying the needs of the members. 


The headquarters and social center of the league are in Oakland. 

Organization.—The league is organized as a voluntary unincor- 
porated association, with a board of 15 trustees elected for a term | 
1 year. 

Under the present arrangement any group of persons, unemploye: 
or otherwise, may form a “unit”? and affiliate with the league ani 
become entitled to representation in it. Unit members do nv, 
however, thereby become individual members of the league bi! 
must join personally. 

One of the present trustees describes the unit, as follows: 

The essential point is that the unit is not a corporate entity but a group of m: 
engaged in a joint effort. Any one of them may withdraw at will, and | 
majority of the members may at any time exclude one or all of the minorit 


This is a matter of course, since any group of the members of the unit may : 
any time withdraw from the others and constitute a new group for themselv: 


Each unit is autonomous, makes its own rules, and selects its ow!) 
manager or supervisor. 

Goods secured by the unit members belong to them jointly. The\ 
may take their shure directly from these goods or may turn thei: 
share in to the league, receiving in return scrip entitling them to a: 
equivalent value in whatever goods or services the league has avail- 
able. In such cases the title to the goods turned over to the leagu: 
by the unit is vested in the trustees but in reality the goods ar 
regarded as being held in trust for the units. 

he league exacts a 15 percent commission for its services in ware 
housing, distributing, bookkeeping, expense of printing the scrip, etc. 
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[1 special cases it may waive its commission and has frequently done 
so. Any excess of property in the hands of the trustees at the end 
of the year is to be divided among the membership. 

There have been instances in which the units have sold their 
products for cash, thus competing with regular business. This was 
for the purpose of ob¢aining funds for such items as purchase or hire 
of trucks, gasoline, carfare, etc., for which cash was necessary. In 
such eases all cash not used for the above purposes by the unit is 
turned over to the league in exchange for scrip; the usual commission 
is required in such cases, also. It is stated, however, that ‘‘This 
type of operation is regarded with disfavor and is permitted only as a 
temporary arrangement which it is expected will not be necessary 
when the league is fully organized.” 

Activities of league and units-—The Oakland membership of the 
league numbers about 200. One small unit there publishes the league 
organ, Herald of Cooperation, and is responsible for its success, 
financial and otherwise. 

Some barter is carried on, members being given scrip if the goods 
have a value of $5 or more, a simple memorandum of credit if less 
than that amount. 

In Berkeley, where there is also a membership of about 200, what 
is called a ‘‘consumers’ cooperative” has been started. This is 
really a buying club, whose patrons are mainly members of the faculty 
of the University of California. Each week they turn in their orders 
for groceries to a buyer who by pooling them can buy in quantity. 

Considerable picking, canning, and drying of fruit was carried on 
last fall by units of the league, formed for the purpose, in Turlock, 
\lodesto, and Fresno. Some of the canned fruit is still on hand. 
Since the completion of that job these units have undertaken other 
work. Thus the Turlock unit was reported, early in February 1933 
as being engaged on road and wood-sawing work for the county. 
These workers were financed by county Bes during the fruit- 
picking season. With the proceeds from the sale of the fruit this 
loan has been paid off. A newspaper in that town is quoted as 
follows: 

A total of approximately $4,000 has been paid out to the workers from money 
borrowed and since repaid and from earnings of work on various grape contracts 
and other employment. In addition, peach growers have received about $1,000 


for fruit picked by the unit, making a total of about $5,000 in values salvaged by 
the operation of the Turlock unit. 


These valley units deal directly with each other “‘with the consent 
but without the intervention of the trustees.” 

A woodcutting crew is at present engaging on a contract with the 
Oakland Utility District Water Co., clearing out the eucalyptus trees 
killed by frost this winter in the Berkeley hills. The wood so obtained 
aay be sold or traded for other commodities needed by the member- 
ship. 

Berkeley Unemployed Association 


THis is an independent organization. It resembles the associations 
in the county council, however, in that it has no dues and no paid 
officers or employees. It was formed in July 1932 and did much 
harvesting of crops on the share basis. 

It now has a registered membership of 1,076. 
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Activities carried on and services supplied.—vVegetables (excep; 
Irish potatoes) the association has been able to obtain without mich 
difficulty, also certain kinds of fruit. Bread is obtained from loca| 
bakers w ho donate the bread returned by the drivers each day. M ilk 
is also donated by the local dealers. Meat can be obtained only jin 

uantities sufficient to supply the kitchen, but not for the families, 
The problem of securing a supply of staple groceries has not yet been 
solved and these the members must supply for themselves in some way. 
Some 35 percent of the membership are receiving food orders for these 
from the local charitable agencies; the other 65 percent are financing 
themselves. 

Wood in considerable quantities has been obtainable for the labor of 
cutting, through the kindness of a railroad company. Two local 
dealers Ascrot 10 tons of coal each during an unusually cold snap this 
past winter; this was rationed out to the members in 50-pound lots. 

During the month of Februar ‘y the organization received and issued 
1,030 gallons of sweet milk, 136 gallons of buttermilk, 6,916 loaves of 
bread, 15,150 pounds of vegetables, 196 pounds of cake, 1,110 pounds 
of cottage cheese, 40 pounds of pickles, 172 pounds of meat, 505 
pounds of fish, 105 pounds of soap, and 141,700 pounds of wood. 

Besides the commissary,, which handles all the food supplies, the 
association runs a kitchen at which some 50 persons are fed each day; 
a clothing department, in which the woman members clean and repair 
the clothing received ‘and make bedding; a shoe-repair shop; and a 
furniture department. 

Practically all of the shoes that come in are in more or less need of 
repair. When the member has found a pair that fit him, he takes 
them to the cobbler’s shop a few feet away, where they will be fitted 
with half soles and heels for 25 cents. This charge is to cover the 
cost of the repair materials; it also provides a small surplus from which 
can be met the cost of shoe repair in cases in which the member is 
unable to pay the 25-cent fee. 

All donated supplies—clothing, furniture, etc.—are appraised in 
terms of labor hours (at the rate of 50 cents an hour) which must be 
rendered to the donor in whatever service he requires. Since certain 
pieces of furniture require a considerable expenditure of labor time to 
secure, furniture is regarded as a commodity to be issued only in cases 
of real need. So far the practice has been to give preference, «s 
regards the issuance of furniture, to cases of eviction from furnished 
or partly furnished premises; in such cases, of course, the need for 
furniture for new quarters is immediate and urgent. 

To round out its services to the members the association has made 
arrangements with several physicians, chiropractors, and dentists to 
do the repair work on their automobiles, in return for which members 
are entitled to medical and dental care. A local drug company will 
fill, free of charge, prescriptions for medicines written by these 
phy sicians and bearing the notation “unemployed.” 

The association has two sources of supply of gasoline for its trucks— 
the county and the local unemployment committee; the latter allows 
20 gallons per month. 

he group is hopeful of obtaining the use of a cannery, in which 
to put up for use next winter the surplus supplies collected this sum- 
mer. It plans also to plant (probably to potatoes) all the vacant land 
it can obtain nearby in the city, in order to swell the food supply, 
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[t is now setting up a short-wave radio station through which it will 
be able to communicate with the other organizations engaged in 
similar work throughout the State. 

While the association also acts as employment agency when labor 
is required, there are few opportunities for paid jobs at present. The 
proceeds of a local bond issue are being used by the authorities to 
provide some work for those with the largest number of dependents 
and this is relieving the situation somewhat. 

Basis of operation—Each member must serve the association at 
least 15 days per month, in some capacity, in order to remain in good 
standing. If he does not, he is automatically removed from member- 
ship. 

Bach day that he works for the association he receives a work card 
showing his name, address, and whether receiving any aid from local 
charities. This card, duly O.K.’d by the person in charge of the work 
to which he is assigned, entitles him to a noonday meal, a quantity of 
fuel which must be drawn that day, and one day’s food supplies for 
himself and family which may be drawn at any time. He is also 
entitled to ‘‘personal service”’ (barber service, tailor service, or shoe 
repair service). He obtains at the office a produce card, a wood card, 
and a personal service card; on the last named is noted which of the 
three types of service he utilizes. (Woman members are entitled to 
their choice of any beauty service except a permanent wave.) When 
the member draws his food supplies at the commissary, the clerk 
marks on his produce card the amount of each commodity he draws. 
This serves as a check both on the disposal of the goods on hand and 
on the amount of supplies drawn by each member. These amounts 
are entered for each day of the month on a ledger sheet which shows 
also the days on which service was rendered by the member. 


San Francisco 


Tue exchange movement among the unemployed in San Francisco 
is very young, the first group having been formed only in January 
1933. The original membership increased rapidly and included 
persons from all parts of the city, so that it became difficult and 
inconvenient to get together. The city has therefore been mapped 
out into geographical districts and units of the association are being 
organized as rapidly as possible in these districts. Already * 9 units 
have been so formed; there are 3,000 members already enrolled and 
from 30 to 50 are being added daily. A county council has been 
formed and officers elected. 


Unemployed Cooperative Relief Council of San Francisco County 


Tuis organization operates as a barter rather than a relief movement, 
differmg in this respect from the Unemployed Cooperative Relief 
Council described in Los Angeles, and resembling, in its operating 
methods, rather the cooperative exchanges in that city. 

Members work for points, each hour’s work being credited at the 
rate of 50 cents per hour, regardless of the type of work done. Sup- 
plies drawn are debited against these credits. 





* March 17, 1933. 
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In an individual case the system would work as follows: Say 
member worked 6 hours on a certain day. At the end of the day , 
daily time report would be made out giving his name, address, me))\- 
bership number, number of hours worked and number of credits 
earned, as well as the kind of work done. This would be retained |), 
the association, the member being given a credit slip containi: 
parallel spaces for debits and credits. In the credit space would | 
entered his 300 credits. Should he draw merchandise or services io 
the value, say, of 200 points, the service or goods would be noted on t\ie 
debit side, with the number of points charged therefor, and the balan: 
remaining (100 points) after deducting the cost of what he drev 
This slip is retained by the merchant or person with whom the tran- 
action took place and a new credit slip is issued by him to the member . 
showing in the credit space the 100 credits still due. Thus the si: 
carried “by the member always shows the final balance to his credit. 

When the association negotiates with outside firms or persons | 
jobs it uses the union scale as the basis of computation of its bid. 
Its remuneration is of course always in kind. Although the associ:- 
tion’s bids are always made for jobs which are supposed to be suc!) 
that the owner cannot afford to pay cash, it has sometimes happen: 
that other contractors undercutting the union scale but demandi: 
cash have succeeded in obtaining the job. 

As already stated, members receive only 50 points (equivalent 1. 
50 cents per hour). The difference between the scale charged by th. 
association and the credits received by the members is used to cove: 
the overhead expenses of the association and the necessary but un 
productive labor involved in the operation of the business. Ther: 
is no commission charged on exchanges, there is no membership fe: 
and there are no paid officers. 

As the association is as yet very young, comparatively few con 
modities or services are available through #. 

A typical transaction occurred when a farmer, disgusted at the lov 
price offered him in the San Francisco market for a load of produce, 
stopped in at the association’s office and offered to turn over the loa: 
in return for furniture. The association, with the aid of price report- 
appraised his produce at $64. It had no furniture dealer on its list 
but immediately sent out a contact man who found a second-han: 
furniture dealer with a considerable stock of goods of which he wa: 
having trouble disposing. He was willing to trade furniture for labo: 
in repairing his premises. This the association could and did furnis!: 
to an amount above the appraised value of the furniture. Thus th: 
association members had the food, the farmer got the furniture he 
needed, the furniture dealer had his store building repaired, and the 
association still had some credits in furniture to draw upon as th: 
members need them. | 

The association is confident that it will be able, through similar 
arrangements, to obtain food from the farmers and furnish them in 
return clothing and furniture which they need. 


Marcu 18, 1933. 














Cooperative Self-Help Activities Among Unemployed in Seattle 


EATTLE was the scene of the earliest self-help activities among 
the unemployed and undoubtedly the existence of many similar 
sroups can be attributed directly to the example of the Seattle 
Unemployed Citizens’ League. 


Unemployed Citizens’ League 


Tue league grew out of the activities set in motion in July 1931 
when a group of unemployed students and instructors in the Seattle 
Labor College began a census of the unemployed in West Seattle. 
While this was going on, some of the unemployed began to cut wood 
for the use of the group, in the forests outside of the city. Later 
these persons, and an increasingly large number of other workers who 
were out of employment, began to participate in the harvesting of 
the crops and to bring into the city the surpluses for which the farmers 
had no market. 

Trucks were obtained in various ways—from among the members 
themselves, by rebuilding vehicles from old parts, and by loans of 
cars from interested persons outside the movement. Gasoline was 
had, during this period, mainly from donations. 

The movement spread very rapidly, units were formed in different 
localities throughout the city, and soon there were 22 of these. A 
central organization was formed—the Central Federation of the 
Unemployed Citizens’ League. To this body’s weekly meetings each 
unit was entitled to send five delegates. Each local set up its own 
elected relief committee, the chairmen of which composed a central 
relief committee which elected a general relief manager. 





Program and Progress of League 


The league formulated a program with four objectives: Provision 
of jobs through a large-scale public works program; self-help activi- 
ties by the league; food relief; and a public system of unemployment 
insurance. 

Public-works program.—aAs regards the first point it advocated the 
appropriation of several million dollars to be used for wages on public 
works already planned, and urged this plan upon the city council. 
Hopes rose high when the city council shortly afterwards passed an 
emergency appropriation of a million dollars to provide work, but 
were dashed when it was learned that a State law limited such appro- 
priations. The result was that the million dollars dwindled to 
$462,000. 

This sum the council proposed to use to provide work at a sliding 
scale of from $1.50 to $3 per day of 8 hours, according to the number 
of dependents. As the current rate for city work was $4.50, the 
league protested the proposed scale. Upon this point the council 
finally yielded, adopting the regular current rate of $4.50 per day. 
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By the middle of January 1932, it was reported, from 6 to 12 days’ 
work had been supplied to 4,750 men of the 12,000 who had registered 
for it, and $143,729 had been expended of the $462,000 appropriated. 

Self-help. —In the meantime the league’s self- help activities had 
gone on without pause. Several thousands of cords of wood had 
been cut for fuel, vegetables and fruit were brought in from the farm- 
ing regions and commissaries were established in all the locals, fr , 
which distribution to the families of members was made. Much of 
the oversupply of both vegetables and fruit was canned, the city 
supplying the sugar needed. An arrangement with the fishermen’s 
union resulted in the distribution through the league, during a period 
of two months, of some 60 tons of fresh and frozen fish which could 
not be sold because of a dull market. 

Various locals started a number of services for their members, in- 
cluding the renovation and issue of donated clothing, shoe-repair 
service, barber service, etc. Housing accommodations were supplied 
for many families through the procedure of redecoration and repair of 
long-vacant houses in return for a lease on the premises. Child 
welfare committees were set up in many instances, and much social 
welfare work was done. The lighter side of existence also was not 
ignored, and entertainments, concerts, and dances were given. 

All of this was done by volunteer service. The usual requirement 
for eligibility for supplies was that the member give 16 hours’ service 
each week. 

During this time the group had been operating practically without 
help from either city or county, except for a certain amount of 
gasoline donated by the city. One writer, describing the situation, 


pointed out that “A fine spirit of mutual helpfulness “ogress during 


this stage. It was also remarked that in all branches capable and 
efficient men and women appeared in response to the need for com- 
missary and organizing work.” 

As the winter came on, however, although the league exerted all its 
efforts, it was impossible to obtain sufficient food supplies, and it had 
to turn to public relief. 


Relief and Self-Help Under Cooperative Scheme 


About September 1931 the mayor had appointed a committee, tlic 
Commission for Improved Employment. Because of the fact that its 
chairman was Mr. |. F. Dix (a high official in the local telephone com- 
pany), this organization became known thereafter as the Dix com- 
mittee. 

Although the primary function of this committee was the provision 
of jobs, it became evident as early as November that a sufficien' 
volume of work could not be developed to provide for all. Accord- 
ingly the committee created what was called the District Relic! 
Organization, in an effort to supplement the work relief program of 
the city and the activities of the organized private and public charities. 
Under this new set-up, the city was divided into five districts each 
with a depot to which public contributions in jobs, cash, food, eloth- 
ing, and fuel were invited, and from which distribution to the needy i in 
the district was made. "Each district had a relief manager and « 
council representing the various commercial, philanthropic, and 
other organizations participating. 
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It is seen that both the activities and organization of this relief 
orvanization and of the league were in a large degree parallel. It 
became evident also that neither was sufficient to carry on alone. 

The two organizations were therefore called into conference by Mr. 
Dix, and early in January entered into a cooperative arrangement by 
which the Dix committee agreed to find the finances, while the 
responsibility of the distribution of relief would rest upon the unem- 
ployed themselves, through the Unemployed Citizens’ League and 
its commissaries. The league was also to have direct representation 
on the administrative and advisory councils of the District Relief 
Organization. 

Each district had a supervisor from the Dix committee who worked 
in cooperation with the league commissary managers, while general 
oversight of the whole was exercised by a general supervisor from the 
Dix commission acting with the general relief manager of the league. 

The new arrangement necessarily involved investigation of family 
conditions. The league objected strenuously to investigation by the 
regular social workers and its wishes were respected, the work being 
civen over to the league to be performed by its own members. All of 
the clerical work of registration, checking in and out of supplies, and 
accounting was also done by league members. 

The actual purchasing of supplies was done by a paid agent of the 
District Relief Organization. There were in this whole cooperative 
system only 11 paid employees—all those of the relief organization. 
All of the services rendered by the league members were voluntary 
and unpaid. 

This cooperative arrangement was in effect from January to June 
1932. During that time supplies to the value of about $150,000 per 
month were being issued through the commiissaries, most of the funds 
being furnished by the county. All of this was done, according to a 
statement by the Dix committee, with an overhead cost of less than 
1 percent. 

During the spring the league was handling about 1,200 tons of wood 
per week, 100 tons of coal, 400 tons of foodstuffs, and 300 tons of 
fruit. Most of the commissaries were also running kitchens at which 
meals were supplied to those who were carrying on the work at depots 
and commissaries. Gardening operations were also carried on, some 
500 acres of land within the city being cultivated in this way. 

In May 1932 league members to the number of 6,000 worked some 
104,000 hours in voluntary labor. During the first 6%; months of the 
year 2,306,416 hours were worked. 

All this time the self-help activities of the league were also being 
carricd on, and a program of expansion into peer: fields as shoe and 
clothing manufacture, milk distribution, bakery and slaughterhouse 
operation, etc., were planned. A deterrent was the fact that funds 
were necessary for these, and as they could not be obtained the plans 
had to be dropped. An overall factory was, however, rented and 
run for a time. Shoes, to the number of 500 pairs per month, were 
repaired with materials bought from city and county fuads. The 
woodcutting begun in 1931 was taken up again, the wood being ob- 
tained for the cutting on condition that none should be sold; the cost 
of transpcrtation was paid by the city. Some coal was also mined, 
but its quality proved to be too poor to warrant continuance. An 
enormous amount of strawberries was picked, some of which were 
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consumed immediately, but a considerable proportion was frozen (‘|e 
city furnishing barrels) and placed in storage in the refrigeration pl:nj 
of the municipal port commission. 

In conjunction with certain faculty members from the Univer 
of Washington, arrangements were made for talks on economic s))})- 
jects and for study classes in public speaking and parliamentary |:\. 

During this time the example of the Seattle group was being {0|- 
lowed in various parts of the State, where the unemployed were 
organizing into self-help groups. On May 29, 1932, a convention 
was held at which more than 400 delegates were present, 170 of these 
(representing 24 locals) being from Seattle. Six counties were 1)- 
resented. At this meeting was formed a State organization nani 
the United Producers League of Washington. ; 

The league had started out as a nonpolitical organization, and t)\. 
“standard practice instructions for the organization of unemploy 
citizens’ leagues” issued by the Seattle group had contained the fv |- 
lowing: “‘Avoid political entanglements, endorse no candidates. De.| 
with politicans after their election, rather than before, by the streng' |; 
of numbers.” A provision embodying this principle was, however, 
rejected by the convention and the Seattle league itself was active in 
the municipal elections in the spring, being drawn into the campaiy:) 
by pressure from its members. Opinions differ as to the real exte),' 
of the league’s political influence. In this election two candidat: 
endorsed by the league were elected to the city council and the thir 
was badly defeated. The mayoralty candidate supported by tl: 
league was elected. It is, of course, impossible to say to what exten' 
these results were due to league influence. 


Resumption of Control by County 


During the period of cooperation with the District Relief Organ) 
zation the league’s membership had increased considerably.! Actio: 
within the league, however, was slow and complicated, and as tl) 
locals were practically autonomous the central federation never exer- 
cised any degree of real power. The membership contained person 
of all shades of economic thought, ranging from the ultraconservativ: 
to the extreme radical. Up to this time, while there had always bee: 
a minority of extremists, the leadership in the league had been in th. 
hands of a group having moderate tendencies and beliefs. 

Gradually, however, it became evident that something of the origi- 
nal spirit was being lost. One student of the movement observed, 
in the summer of 1932, that the men, “working without compensa- 
tion and with frequent periods of idleness, are becoming restless an 
inclined not to respond for league work when called,”’ possibly know- 
ing that they could obtain in any case the food bought from public 


funds. Efforts to increase this feeling of unrest were continuall) 
being made by a certain faction of extremists who, it is stated, had 
for a long time refused to be satisfied with anything that was done, 
and who constantly criticized the cooperative arrangement and ac- 
cused the league officers of “‘selling out” to the public officials. Gradu- 
ally the efforts of this group succeeded and disaffection spread more 
and more widely throughout the membership. 





t In July 1932, some 45,407 individuals were receiving supplies through the commissaries; of these all but 
one sixth were reported to be members of the league. 
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The whole cooperative system had from the beginning been under 
fre from a number of sources. Notwithstanding the low expense of 
operation, organized groups of taxpayers objected to the cost of the 
relief work; the retail grocers objected because the buying and dis- 
tribution took place on a wholesale basis which exchiaded them; 
conservative citizens were becoming alarmed at the growing size and 
power Of the league, and this feeling was intensified when the league 
began to participate in élections; local politicians were always en- 
deavoring either to use or destroy the league; and, finally, charges of 
waste and graft had become increasingly frequent. 2 It was alleged 
that commissary managers were guilty of favoritism and discrimination 
and of allowing the issuance of supplies to families not in need. 

The result was that during the summer of 1932 the purchasing of 
supplies was first taken over by the county purchasing agent and 
gradually, also, the supervision and finally the operation of the whole 
system of commissaries. 

This action hastened the process of demoralization already evident 
within the league. As long as food supplies could be obtained only 
through its commissaries the league had a strong means of holding 
its members. Shorn of this function, however, the league became 
increasingly rent with friction between factions, internal politics 
appeared, and in the election of league officers in August the conserva- 
tive element was swept out of power and a group of men whose views 
were considerably farther to the “left”’ was elected. 

Karly in September paid employees were placed in charge of the 
commissaries by the county commissioners. This measure was op- 
posed vigorously but without success by the league. 

In the early part of November control of the woodcutting operations 
was relinquished by the county and turned over to the league again. 
The arrangement was that the wood committee in each local should 
report its equipment, location and extent of available tracts of timber, 
the amount of gasoline needed and the names of families to be sup- 
plied; the county would furnish, through the district depots, trucks, 
tools, food, and gasoline. It was estimated at that time that about 
2,000 cords per week were needed. 

In the November 1932 election the league again took an active part. 
Two candidates for county commissioner, endorsed by the league and 
finally successful, expressed themselves both before and after the 
election in favor of returning the commissaries to league management 
or of discontinuing them altogether, substituting therefor a public- 
works program. In the same election eight members of the league 
were elected to the State legislature. 

The league had always enforced its regulation that those of its 
members who wished to share in the commodities and services avail- 
able through the self-help activities must serve the required 16 hours 
pa week. When, however, the county relief department began to 

— the beneficiaries of ‘public relief to work a certain time in 
order to receive a food order, the league protested, saying in its paper, 
The Vanguard (issue of December 30, 1932): 

“The Te eague is unalterably opposed to forced labor for groceries. 
Its members do want work at not less than $4.50 per day in cash. 





ae officials state that in no case were these charges proved, the several cases which came to trial 
being dismissed for lack of evidence; and they charge in turn that in some instances it proved to be county 
employees, not league members, who were involved. 
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* * * We doubt that under the law such a rule can be enforced 
for the statute seems to provide that indigent citizens must be fed 
unless they can be provided with employment at wages which \| 
enable them to buy what they need.”’ 


Present Situation 


By the end of the year county and city funds were both exhausted. 
A $3,000,000 county bond issue had been authorized in the Novem- 
ber 1932 election, but it had proved impossible to sell the bonds 
and funds were therefore unobtainable by that method. 

The task has therefore been taken over by the State and a State 
relief organization has been set up. Funds have been obtained 
through a loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. [n 
Seattle the commissary system has been abandoned and the com- 
missaries were closed late in February 1933. A system of relief 
vouchers is being used, families without resources and totally depend- 
ent on relief being given food vouchers at the rate of $1 per person per 
week, issued, after investigation, through 14 district relief stations in 
Seattle and 6 stations in the county outside of Seattle. The family 
obtains this food through its regular retail dealer, provided he is regis- 
tered with the welfare board. 

The league as an organization has therefore practically passed out of 
the relief picture, though it continues the woodcutting operations and 
even the house-renovation activities to some extent. A law (the 
McDonald Act) has been passed by the State legislature which gives 
the regulations of the State relief board the force of law. Under the 
McDonald law the ‘‘forced-labor” requirement to which the Seattle 
league objected is being continued. 

This provision has led to many scattered mass protests. About the 
middle of February a delegation of unemployed, estimated variously 
at from 2,000 to 5,000, took forcible possession of the county-city 
building in Seattle. A little later a large delegation made a demon- 
stration at the State capitol in Olympia. A number of disturbances 
have taken place in Seattle since then in protest against the “forced- 
labor” provision, against what the people term the “‘inquisitions’’ and 
“insults” of the relief investigators, and against the quality of food 
provided. 

Light and water have presented a difficult problem from the begin- 
ning of the relief work. Electricity and water plants in Seattle are 
municipally owned, but the gas is supplied by a private corporation. 
It has been charged, and not denied, that in cases in which lights and 
water were turned off for nonpayment of bills members of the league 
quietly turned them on again. This has been going on for a long time 
and one case was brought to court in December 1932; it was charge: 
that this man’s current had been turned on illegally several times. 
The defendant in the case was given a suspended sentence of 30 days, 
the jury having been of the opinion that leniency should be shown in 
such cases, and that some caitic provision should be made for lights 
and water to the unemployed. 

An arrangement has recently been reached between the county and 
the city officials by which the unemployed enumerated in a certified 
list furnished by the relief authorities will be allowed 35 cents’ worth of 
water and 75 cents’ worth of light per family per month, which wil! 
be paid by the city. 
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Observers are agreed that the present local situation is bad. One 
influential person, who had been aie connected with the league and 
who though not a member cooperated with it for a long period, states 
that in his opinion the result of the present arrangements is to drive 
the conservatives and moderates in the ranks of the unemployed in- 
creasingly farther to the left, as the irritations inherent in the present 
system have a cumulative effect. Even as late as two months ago the 
league Officials were prepared to resume cooperative relations and the 
self-help activities, and had even drawn up a program which they sub- 
mitted to the newly elected county commissioners. Now,’ however, 
they state ge | that they would under no circumstances resume the 
cooperative and self-help arrangement. They regard the present 
function of the league to be that of a militant protest organization and 
feel that they misled the members when they urged and carried on the 
self-help activities. Where formerly they cooperated with the officials 
and helped to work out a common policy, making the funds available 
go as far as possible, now they are ‘‘making demands” with an in- 
creasing show of temper. 

It is impossible to say to what extent the leaders represent the views 
of the rank and file.* Undoubtedly, many of the more conservative 
elements have left the league and are no longer connected with it in 
any way. One group split off in a body during the fall of 1932 and 
formed a cooperative association, the Economic Security League, Inc. 


Economic Security League 


Tus league was incorporated as a cooperative association, with 
5,000 shares of 10 cents each, October 26, 1932. Its articles of in- 
corporation permit it to carry on practically any kind of business, 
Members have one vote each. 

Both employed and unemployed are eligible for membership, though 
the majority of its members are unemployed. It claims a member- 
ship of 5,000. 

he league is carrying on woodcutting, the members so engaged 
being assured of obtaining their own share first, the remainder going 
to the group. A shoe-repair plant is operated which collects and 
repairs the shoes donated to the County Relief Organization; the work 
is done at a fixed price per pair. Some of the wood cut is disposed 
of to this organization. Salvage of used clothing is also carried on. 

According to one of the officials of this league, the leaders have come 
to the conclusion that in starting with productive enterprises they are 
attacking the problem from the wrong direction. They have become 
convinced that the angle of approach should be that of consumers’ 
cooperation—the cooperative store, then the wholesale and then, the 
market being thus established, the productive enterprises. As soon as 
sufficient funds are obtained a start will be made along these lines. 


Marcu 25, 1933. 


3 End of March 1933. 
‘ = - stated that the federation (the central council) of the league is at present controlled by the Com- 
munists. 


170597°—33——4 










































Unemployed Cooperative Relief Association of San Jose, Calif. 


Sik JOSE is the headquarters of the secretary of the State associ: 
tion, the California Unemployed Cooperative Relief Associatio.). 
The office of the State association is in the building occupied by t)\e 
local organization. This local organization, the Unemployed Cooper- 
ative Relief Association, was originally the relief section of a loc:| 
body known as the American Labor Union, whose main purpose wi: 
to maintain wage levels in city and county employment. The relic! 
section became a separate organization in September 1932. 

There are about 1,200 members now enrolled (March 1933), o! 
whom about 300 may be regarded as active members. The majorit\ 
of the members are unskilled laborers, though there is a small per- 
centage of the skilled-mechanic class. The association has never had 
more than a few of the high-grade technical workers and “ white- 
collar”’ classes at any time. 

This association is badly in need of cash for the items (such as gaso- 
line, telephone, etc.) which can be obtained only for cash. As thie 
organization is firm in its stand against any activities which will com- 
pete with local business, it has no sources of cash income. Durine 
the early part of the winter it received $200 per month from the loca! 
school teachers’ organization and $300 per month from the county ; 
these donations, however, ceased January 1, 1933. 


Basis of Operation 


THis organization operates on a system of credits. 

For every hour worked for the association the member receives a 
credit of 25 points (or 25 cents). 

Likewise, every article available through the association is given a 
value in points. The food supplies (mainly vegetables) are priced 
according to the current local prices. Other articles are valued 
mainly on the basis of the labor time required to get them. Some 
adjustment has to be made, however, as in certain cases the labor 
time required is out of all proportion to the time required for the pro- 
duction of the article. hus, some of the woman members were 
for a while making braided rag rugs. It took some 32 or 33 hours 
to make each rug. To price these on the basis of 25 points an hour, 
however, would have been to set a price of some 800 points ($8) on each 
rug, which was obviously too high. The disproportion in this case 
was so great that the making of these rugs has been discontinued. 

It is entirely optional with the member how much or how little time 
he puts in for the association, the only limiting factors being (1) the 
ability of the association to provide the work to be done, my, (2) the 
fact that at least 4 days’ work per month is required to entitle the 
member to a vote at the general meetings. The first proviso is a 
real limiting factor, as the ability of the group to perform work is 
hampered decidedly by the lack of equipment. At the time of the 
agent’s visit the association had a very good opportunity to obtain a 
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large amount of firewood for the chopping, but could not take advan- 
tnce of it because of the fact that it did not have a sufficient number 
of axes with which to do the work. 

Accounts kept of the number of hours worked showed that these 
average about 30,000 hours per month. 

When a member reports for duty he is given a “daily time report’’, 
which gives the date, his‘name and membership number, and the 
department to which he is assigned. The foreman of that depart- 
ment signs the slip, thus making the member eligible for meals in the 
dining room that day. At the end of the day other spaces are filled 
in by the foreman showing what the work was and how many hours 
were spent upon it. This ticket is turned in to the office at the end 
of the day and the member receives credit on the books, minus those 
for whatever meals he may have had (these have already been 
punched in spaces provided). 

Against the credits so earned the member may draw whatever is 
available and in whatever quantities he desires, unless it is an article 
of which the supply is very limited in which case it is rationed out. 
In each case a requisition is made out, enumerating the articles 
drawn, and these are debited against him on the books. From these 
records daily, weekly, and monthly reports are drawn up, showing 
exactly what has taken place during these periods. 


Activities of Association and Services Offered 


Aux of the activities of the association are under one roof. The 
3-story building occupied by the organization, which had previously 


stood vacant for a number of years, is received rent-free in return 
for repairs made by the association; the owner also benefits in that his 
fire-insurance rate is lower when the building is occupied. 

There is a dining room where the working members are fed three 
timesaday. Because of the fire hazard, no cooking is allowed on the 
premises. The food is cooked several miles away and brought in in 
containers. At the time of the agent’s visit some 100 to 125 persons 
were being fed daily. During the harvest season there were about 300. 

The association has never been able to obtain sufficient groceries to 
supply the membership. ‘Those used for the dining room at head- 
quarters are being obtained from funds of $100 per month granted 
by the local public authorities for February, March, April, and May. 

The men were busy at a store building in the vicinity which had been 
burned and from which, in return for their assistance in the repair 
work, they were receiving what they could salvage from the damaged 
goods —flour, canned stuff, ete. 

In the headquarters building the members receive barber service, 
donated clothing (cleaned and repaired before issue), shoes, shoe repair, 
and furniture, paying for them in credits. 

The report of the association for January 1933 showed it had issued 
23,686 pounds of vegetables (carrots, dried peas, celery, onions, 
cabbage, artichokes, parsnips, potatoes, peppers, cauliflower, and 
squash), 5,771 pounds of fresh and dried fruit, 342 pounds of sauer- 
kraut, 1,383 pounds of catsup, 397 quarts of canned tomatoes, 3 
quarts of tomato juice, 2 pounds of walnuts, 37 gallons of canned 
peaches, 260 pounds of fish, and 4 cans of sardines. 
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The barber shop gave 7 hair cuts, the watch-repair department 
repaired 26 watches, the clothing department issued 1,236 articles, 
the furniture department 85 articles, the shoe department 194 pairs. 
and the pharmacy department 201 articles. During the month 237 
pairs of shoes were repaired. 


Fuel orders (for wood, coke, apricot pits, and kindling) were filled 
to the number of 1,150. 

The association calculated that the value of goods issued was $11.5] 
for every dollar expended to obtain these goods. 

Marcu 15, 1933. 
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People’s Unemployment League of Maryland 
Ta People’s Unemployment League of Maryland was the out- 


come of a series of meetings held in and around Baltimore early 
in January 1933. The movement received the support of a number 
of prominent persons in the city and grew very rapidly, nine locals 
being formed within a short time. Since that time an intensive cam- 
paign for members has increased the number of locals to 22; there are 
at present 20 such units, 2 having combined and another having been 
suspended for Communist activities. The combined membership of 
19 of these 20 locals aggregates 6,984; the membership of the other 
local is not yet of record, as this local has just been formed. Of the 
members, 1,850 are Negroes. 

The league is housed in a 5-story building turned over to it by 
Johns Hopkins University and here its activities will be carried on. 

Although a survey taken of the league membership revealed that 
only 28 percent of the members were receiving any kind of public 
relief, up to the present a considerable proportion of the league’s 
activities has been directed toward obtaining adjustment of relief on a 
higher scale in cases in which investigation has convinced it that the rate 
was too low. A news bulletin issued by the league March 4, 1933, 
stated that up to that time some 90 cases of this sort had been taken 
up with the social agencies and that ‘‘in the great majority of instances 
successful adjustments have been made.” 

The provision of food has been limited to the collection and distri- 
bution of unsalable produce and green vegetables obtained from the 
wholesale merchants, while some bread has been donated by a local 
chain-store organization and a local bakery company. Plans for 
gardening by individual members, under competent supervision, are 
being considered as a source of food supplies. 

The use of two trucks has been obtained and these are being used 
for food-collection purposes and for occasional furniture-moving jobs. 

With a view to housing some of the families of evicted members, 
the league approached the Pennsylvania Railroad with the proposal 
to put in repair, in return for a lease, vacant houses on certain tracts 
of land owned by the carrier. The railroad has tentatively agreed to 
turn over to the league, on this basis, 9 houses for colored families 
and 9 houses for white families. If the arrangement proves successful 
further arrangements will be made on the same basis. 

One of the locals is making arrangements for a barter system, 
another is planning the establishment of a store from the sales of 
which it is hoped to realize enough funds to subsidize various small 
productive activities. This local has obtained operating space but 
various difficulties of one sort or another have delayed the actual 
getting under way. 

The league hopes to inaugurate various other self-help activities 
also. It has a social program which it has been actively supporting. 
This program includes compulsory unemployment insurance, public 
works on a large scale, sulle provision of low-cost houses, and the 
30-hour week. 
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Organization and Basis of Operation 


Unper the present plan of operation each local of the league h:s 
local autonomy, and selects its own officers (chairman, vice chairm:), 
secretary, treasurer, and sergeant at arms) and four standing com:- 
mittees (adjustments, mutual aid, program, and membership). 
Representation of the local on the general council of the league is ©), 
the basis of 1 delegate for the first 50 members or less, an addition: 
delegate for the next 50 members, and thereafter 1 additional delegat« 
for each 100 members. 

An election of local officers is to take place the first week in May. 
these being chosen for a 6-month term. 

There are no paid officers or employees and no dues are required. 
An “initiation fee” of 1 hour’s work is, however, exacted from eac}, 
new member as an earnest of his good faith and willingness to wor! 

The membership is composed largely of the skilled trades ani 
laborers, very few of the ‘white collar”’ or professional classes havin: 
joined. 

As the league is still in the formative stage, no definite basis 0| 
operation has been worked out. Some system of credits for work don 
or commodities brought in is favored, but the State law prohibit- 
payment of wages in scrip, and the league is uncertain just what basi- 
can be adopted. As regards outside work done by the organization 
as a whole, a tentative rate of 50 cents per hour (payable in kind) ha 
been adopted. 

A committee, composed of the original sponsors of the league anc 
other prominent citizens, is to act with the league in an advisor) 
capacity. 

ApRIL 28, 1933. 
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Citizens’ Service Exchange, Richmond, Va. 


HE Citizens’ Service Exchange of Richmond was formed at the 

instance of the Community Recreation Association and Council 
of Social Agencies of that city, about the middle of December 1932. 
[t began operations on January 7, 1933. 

The exchange was formed with the idea of supplementing the relief 
being supplied by the various public and private social agencies and 
has had the cooperation of those agencies as well as of organized 
labor throughout its existence. 


Plan of Operation 


Every participant, regardless of occupation or training, works at 
a flat rate of 25 cents per hour payable in scrip. Thus, for each hour 
worked he receives a ‘‘ work certificate’’, redeemable in goods or serv- 
ices of the exchange to the value of 1 hour’s labor. The certificate 
further specifies that “‘no guaranty is made that either merchandise 
or services shall be available at any particular time.” 

Each article coming into the possession of the exchange is given 
a valuation, in terms of hours of labor. Thus a meal at the restaurant 
costs 1 hour’s work, a haircut 1 hour’s work, a load of kindling 10 
hours’ work, etc. All of the services of the exchange, including 
medical and dental service, are available for this scrip. 

The scrip may also go through the hands of a third party before 
coming back to the exchange. Thus, the association reports, it has 
been accepted by landlords in payment of rent, by neighbors who 
have had surplus staple groceries and who use the scrip for the pur- 
chase of wood, clothing, etc., at the association store. 

A person furnishing goods of any kind to the exchange is given 
a receipt showing its value (in terms of labor hours) and entitling 
the donor to the specified hours in whatever form of service desired. 


Organization and Membership 


Tue exchange has a sponsoring committee of 15, representing in 
equal numbers the three sponsoring groups—the council of social 
agencies, the community fund, and the central labor council. This 
committee has the power of selection of the 15 directors. The board 
as at present constituted, however, consists of 10 members only, 5 of 
the places never having been filled. 

Certain administrative expenses and operating costs, such as gaso- 
line, are met from the Community Fund. 

The several departments of the exchange are headed by workers 
supplied by the various character-building agencies in the Community 
Fund and paid by them. 

The unemployed who work in the exchange activities are not mem- 
bers in the sense of having a vote and control of the policies of the 
association. Control is in the hands of the directors representing the 
three sponsoring groups. 

Applications to take part in the work of the exchange are taken care 
of by a central application bureau, which obtains necessary informa- 
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tion regarding the family circumstances, occupation and physica] 
condition of the breadwinner, number of dependents, etc. This office 
also obtains data regarding the previous work record of the applicant 
and what public relief, if any, he is receiving. 

Applicants are admitted into exchange activities only as fast as the 
association is able to provide work for them, and must come in on pro- 
bation. During the probationary period note is taken of the can- 
didate’s general attitude, skill, ete. Each person is required to serve 
40 hours before receiving any credits; this serves as an initiation fee 
and is a requirement fixed upon by the men themselves to weed out 
slackers and poor workers. 

The probationary period having been served and the membership 
fee paid, the man becomes not a “member” but a “participant.” 
As such he is entitled to take part in the exchange activities and in 
the regular weekly meetings, and is entitled to a voice in the deter- 
mination of the general working conditions. 

If a participant is expelled, he is given back his 40 hours’ initiation 
fee, to be he in goods. Should he obtain paid employment, 
however, he has the option of withdrawing his fee (in which case he 
loses his seniority in the organization) or of leaving it ‘“‘on deposit”, 
thus entitling him to resume his previous status in the association at 
the expiration of his paid job. 

The participants have been responsible for the rules adopted re- 
garding initiation fee, for the optional feature regarding the fee at time 
of withdrawal, and for the setting up of a grievance committee. 

There are at present 251 participants and 91 probationers, a total! 
of 342. There are 1,441 applications awaiting action. 

Practically all of the participants are of the wage-earning classes, 
skilled and unskilled, there being very few of the “white collar” 
classes in membership. The great majority, also, are receiving food 
relief from the city. 


Activities Carried On 


Amone the services now available through the exchange are mid- 
day meals, clothing, fuel, barber service, furniture, automobile repair, 
and medical, dental, and legal service. 

The Exchange has a furniture warehouse and runs a garage and a 
store in which reconditioned elothing (dresses, hats, shoes, men’s 
suits, neckties, etc.) are sold. 

Clothing —The Exchange, shortly after it began operations, ap- 
pealed to the public for used but serviceable clothing. The response 
was literally overwhelming and the Exchange was snowed under with 
some 6 or 7 carloads of clothing and hundreds and hundreds of pairs of 
shoes. The clothing donated is being sorted and that which can be 
made fit for use with a reasonable amount of labor is being washed or 
cleaned, pressed, and mended, ready to go to the store for sale. 

Men’s shirts and coats, too worn for further use in their origina! 
function, are being made, in the sewing room, into children’s clothing. 

The problem of shoe repair has not been met satisfactorily as yet, 
as the Huheee has been unable to obtain the services of a shoe- 
maker. The question of mending material is another problem. A 
large quantity of rubber tread from automobile tires has, however, 
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been supplied to the association for use as sole leather and some 
machinery belting has also been used. 

Food.—The Exchange does not as yet include food among the 
merchandise on sale in the store, except as surplus supplies are avail- 
able from the restaurant. 

The food for the restaurant is obtained in various ways. As an 
experiment, recently, barrels were placed in stores throughout the 
city, to receive any donations of groceries the citizens cared to make 
and any dented canned stuff which the dealers could not sell. In this 
way were received hundreds of cans of food, a large amount of navy 
beans, and other commodities. Meat is obtained partly from regular 
donations from local dealers who send in brains, kidneys, soup bones, 
hamburg steak, etc., and from the barter of clothing. Thus, clothing 
has been bartered to the country people for chickens, bacon, hams, flour, 
cornmeal, black-eyed peas, butter, eggs, etc. ‘Tuxedo suits have been 
supplied to hotels for their waiters, in return for food supplies. Also, 
automobile repairs are exchanged with the farmers for produce. 

Fuel and lumber.—Wood for fuel is being obtained by cutting from 
private wood lots whose owners have given the exchange permission 
to do this and by clearing out dead or Sine trees from the land of the 
local power company. In some cases wood already cut has been 
given to the exchange for the hauling. Kaindling is made from broken 
boxes, packing cases, etc. 

As long as the exchange could make use of them a local tobacco 
company provided the exchange with 250 tobacco hogsheads a day. 
The staves from these were used for shingling houses, for kindling, 
and for lumber to build partitions, counters, tables,eic. The exchange 
still has a large supply of these on hand which it hopes to be able to 
barter, possibly with farmers, to be used in building repairs, ete. 

Housvng.—Shortly after the association began its work it undertook 
to find out the situation as regards housing accommodations in the 
city. In this the police department cooperated and a canvass was 
made, listing all the vacant dwelling properties (not including apart- 
ment-house vacancies). This survey disclosed hundreds of long-vacant 
premises. The association then located the owners and approached 
them regarding the possibilities of an arrangement whereby the associa- 
tion would renovate the dwelling (putting in at least 200 hours’ work) 
in exchange for a lease of not less than 6 months, the owner to furnish 
the materials required. 

The results were not up to expectations. Many of the owners were 
themselves in straitened circumstances and could not afford the outlay 
involved, especially since in many cases the repairs necessary included 
replacement of plumbing fixtures, window-glass, and wood for steps, 
porches, shutters, etc., in addition to paper, paint, etc. 

Thus far the exchange has put into repair on this basis quarters for 
19 families. Each family pays, as rent for these premises, 40 hours’ 
labor per month, or 240 hours for 6 months’ tenancy. As at least 200 
hours’ work must be put in on repairs, the exchange nets 40 hours to 
cover overhead expense. 

The attempt is now being made to find a plan—whether by remission 
of all or part of owner’s property taxes during the period of occupancy 
or by lowing the owner a small amount in rent—to obtain better 
cooperation from property owners. 
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Furniture.—F urniture is collected and the exchange has warehoji<> 
space across from the headquarters. Furniture is much needed, t\\. 
association explains, ‘‘because when many unemployed families ») 
moved into these houses which are provided for them by the Exchane 
it is found that they haven’t any furniture to move, merely some 
blankets and a few chairs in many cases.” 

Medical and dental service —A number of local physicians and de1- 
tists have agreed to do a certain number of hours’ work each mont), 
at reduced rates for exchange members, on a scrip basis. The ex- 
change performs its part of the bargain by supplying men to do their 
automobile repair work, cut lawns, clean windows, or any other 
work required. 

Farming operations—When the exchange announced that | 
desired to obtain land suitable for farming purposes, some 3,100 acr 
were offered to it, free. Much of the land was too far away to } 
practicable for the association’s purposes, but three parcels, aggrega' 
ing about 200 acres (the most distant being 16 miles from Richmond 
have been taken over and are being worked. A tenant family has bee) 
placed on each farm and tha taien labore are taken out in trucks eac}, 
day from the »xchange. These men are given their noonday meal «| 
the farm, a week’s supplies being sent from the exchange at a time fo: 
the purpose. 

Equipment needed for the farm operations has been obtaine: 
through loan or barter. 

The exchange has been given the use of a greenhouse at Ashland 
(where the largest of the farms is located) and here have been raised 
many thousands of tomato and pepper plants, etc. Whereas most o! 
the local farmers have lost these plants from cutworms, the exchange 
through having the greenhouse in which to raise the young plants has 
been able to avoid such losses. This fact has put the association in » 
strategic position and has made possible some interesting barte: 
deals. Thus, in exchange for 1,000 potted tomato plants, the associa- 
tion obtained froma local farmer a tractor (and the farmer’s son to 
drive it), triple plow, harrow, drag, and disks. In another deal 200 
pepper plants purchased a truckload of sweetpotatoes. 

The farm land is being planted to English beans, sweet and Irish 
potatoes, onions, tomatoes, etc., and the exchange is hopeful of 
obtaining crops sufficient to supply the members with fresh vege- 
tables this summer, in addition to enough to can for the winter months. 

The use of 1,000 grapevines and over 600 fruit trees has also been 
given to the exchange. 

Men are being furnished by the exchange to the Federation of 
Garden Clubs to work 32 gardens, the produce from which will be 
turned over to the exchange kitchen. 


Employment Furnished 


Within the organization.—The services of the participants have 
been utilized mainly on work within the organization—sorting clothing 
and shoes, cleaning and renovating clothing, various farm operations, 
redecorating living quarters, etc. Each participant is limited to 3 
days’ work (24 hours) per week, except in cases of extreme need or of 
an unusual number of dependents. 

The operating report for the period January 7 to March 31, 1933, 
showed that the 296 persons at that time participating in the work of 
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the exchange performed a total of 31,323 hours’ work, for which 
scrip was issued. 

In addition, varying numbers of men are obtained through the 
city relief agencies. ‘These are men who are working 1 or 2 days per 
week, at the rate of $2 per day, for food orders issued by the city 

agencies. Since the organization of the exchange some of these men 
hi ive been sent to the latter and their services are being utilized in the 
pre paration of the exchange farm land for spring planting and on some 
of the woodcutting work. About 196 men are being used in this way. 

Outside the organization.—The exchange also acts as an employ- 
ment agency for outside jobs; no commission or fee is charged for 
this service. In such cases, however, the organization sets no rate 
of pay, this being left to the individual man. Since its formation the 
exchange has placed on cash jobs of varying durations 250 persons, of 
whom 39 have thus obtained what are expected to be permanent jobs. 

The following statement shows the services rendered by the 
exchange for the period January 7 to March 31, 1933. 


Hours of serip— 

















Issued - Pa EMT ER be TRAN, EL MI SEATS SRP ETS 31, 323 
NES. sis 25. & ooh wets won toa ye WP woe ee age bn hae as ee hl sine ahiehs we wo ate 26, 859 
RE ay eis, PR ey RS Sed See ee. YES Seen es 4, 464 
Merchandise and service sold to participants: 
GS. eae Of WOGd (EP DOP Ord)... .. 2 oie in oc ie dees .-<u. $837. 00 
311 bundles of kindling wood (8 cents per bundle) ___.________- 24. 88 
17 loads of kindling ($2.50 per load) - pt Laat adh > balun 42. 50 
Remnn math chomees Werwieees. ow ok) es lle kk le 55. 50 
peepee? (UNWIN 40a. Goat sc a ta eb a 49. 50 
4,318 midday meals in restaurant at exchange_-_----_ Oh. EI | 1, 079. 50 
Rent from houses and flats___- a, wi ke CR ERS SES 380. 00 
a -picture theater tickets____- JBSs aya 675. 00 
Clothes, shoes, furniture, and other merchandise and services. __ 3, 409. 87 
Total Be EES ahs SN nig Pa inate ayer a a Sadade > Soanes 16, 664. 75 
Estimated value of stock on hand______._______-____._----______- 5, 715. 00 
Re sei a hae ilar sel nb ets dle ahiohhe m fib WAN ae i> .. 12, 379. 75 
H ours-of-work receipts issued to public in return for merchandise ___- 1, 868 
Houra-of-work receipts redeemed... ...-.....-....-..-...------- 384 
Hours-of-work receipts outstanding_._.._____._..-..____-__- 1, 484 
Merchandise bartered for other merchandise valued in merchandise- == 
i ei EIR Sa ils edddSuc eely Lebabedatn m diet Sidicphct checiah shgwk bod 1, 072% 


The theater tickets shown in the report are donated by the local 
motion-picture houses, for the Saturday morning performance, and 
are issued by the exchange at the rate of two for 1 hour’s work. 

The report points out that only 384 hours’ work have been called for 
by persons who have donated merchandise of various sorts, and 
expresses the opinion that probably few of the other outstandir 
credits will be redeemed and that “the work for these men will 
undoubtedly have to be continued to be made within the exchange 
activities.”’ 

During the week ending April 22, 1933, the exchange issued goods 
or services to the following value in labor hours: clothes 2,203, food 76, 
movies 156, wood 487, dental and medical service 26, furniture 123, 
barber shop 86, restaurant 564—total 3,721. 


ApRIL 26, 1933. 





! Not the exact sum of the items, but as given in report 


















































Self-Help Movement in Pittsburgh 


yt THE time of the Bureau’s study the city of Pittsburgh had 10 
going association which could be classified among the self-help or- 
ganizations. A large number of the unemployed are organized in the 
Unemployed Citizens’ League which has many locals scattered 
throughout the workers’ districts of the city. These concentrate 
their efforts on helping the unemployed by protest meetings against 
evictions or by cooperating with the welfsre organizations in im- 
noe the quality and quantity of food distributed to the unem- 
ployed. 


Barter Service and Food Exchange 


Durine the last few weeks there have been several attempts by 
individual groups to start a barter and exchange organization in the 
city of Pittsburgh. One group, including a Congressman and severa| 
leading citizens, has opened headquarters and started operations as the 
Barter Service and Food Exchange of Pittsburgh. A large 8-story 
building was secured, rent free, in the down-town district of the city 
and a group of workers was put to work to clean up the premises in 
preparation for future activities. The organizers soon discovered, 
however, that to operate an exchange required considerable more 
time and effort than they could possibly devote to it. A meeting 
was therefore called of the representative civic and welfare organiza- 
tions in the city as well as the outstanding business leaders inter- 
ested in the movement, to organize a sponsoring committee of these 
agencies which would take over and run the exchange as a civic 
organization. It is hoped that the sponsoring committee will supply 
the necessary managerial element and the initial capital outlays to 


make the Barter Service and Food Exchange of Pittsburgh a going 
concern. 


Guyasuta Unemployed Bartercraft Association 


Tuer Guyasuta Unemployed Bartercraft Association was sponsored 
by the Sharpsburg-Etna Rotary Club which met on February 23, 
1933, and appropriated $25 a month for 3 months to defray the initia! 
expenses of such an organization. On February 27 the Barter Ex- 
change of Sharpsburg was opened for registration after notices had 
been run in the local newspapers and sent out to various churches 
and clubs. The actual aa of registration was done by the director 
of the Y.M.C.A., whowas appointed director of barter and was assisted 
by several volunteer associates. Within 2 weeks the Barter Exchange 
had over 250 applicants for membership, and on March 9 a meeting 
was called which was attended by more than 175 persons. It was 
decided to start a house-to-house campaign for the purpose of ac- 
qaaanting the community with the idea of the proposed Barter 

xchange. 

The next day a Bartercraft group was organized which was to 
function separately from the Barter Mabaaae This group, with a 
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membership of 75 volunteers, established headquarters in a building 
on the main street, consisting of a store room, basement, and a 6-room 
apartment on the second floor. These premises were donated and 12 
men at once volunteered to clean up the building, it having been un- 
occupied for some time. On March 26, a benefit motion-picture show 
was held in the main theater of Sharpsburg and the membership of 
the Bartercraft organization acted as ushers. The admission charge 
was canned goods or other food products, and approximately 1,000 
miscellaneous articles were received, including 267 cans of milk, 266 
cans of beans, 130 cans of vegetables, 93 cans of soup, and 63 cans of 
tomatoes, the remainder consisting of home-canned vegetables and 
home-made jellies. The following Sunday, another benefit picture 
show was given in another theater and this was repeated the next 
Sunday in the third theater of the town. As a result of the three 
shows the organization was the beneficiary of food and other com- 
modities to the value of over $450; this was set down as the initial 
capital of the organization. After several meetings with the Emer- 
gency Relief Association, the latter appropriated $500 to be used by 
the Bartercraft group in securing raw materials needed for the several 
activities started by the organization. Part of this money has already 
been used to purchase shirting goods and ‘‘Bartercraft”’ is ready to 
start making work shirts of various sizes which are to be sold to the 
membership in exchange for their work credits. 

The present activities of the organization contain an experimental 
soap factory operated by two chemists, a shoe-repair department, a 
clothing department which has been mending the donated clothing, 
a dry-cleaning department, and a small laundry. An old truck, 
donated by an automobile agency, was overhauled by the members of 
the association and is now used for the transportation of workers 
and of the wood obtained by clearing fallen timber from a tract of 
land. Most of the old furniture secured through solicitation has now 
been remodeled, and the cabinetmakers, members of the association, 
are planning to start building flat-bottom boats to be sold or rented as 
pleasure boats on the rivers surrounding the Pittsburgh district. 

Although in existence but a few weeks, ‘“‘Bartercraft” is making 
considerable headway. The Barter Exchange and the Bartercraft 
Association are now in process of merging into one self-help organiza- 
tion. Plans are being made for a general drive to secure work such 
as house painting, repairing, and other jobs for the members of the 
organization. In the meantime several manufacturing projects are 
in the course of preparation which would supply jobs for the mem- 
ba as well as goods which the organization will barter for food- 
stuffs, 

McKeesport Barter and Exchange 


Tue McKeesport Barter and Exchange was started by a former 
radio dealer. 

The original idea was to charge a 2 percent fee on the services of 
the exchange. This charge was never put into operation, however, 
and the participants of the exchange are merely asked to make a 
contribution toward the necessary operating expenses of the exchange. 

Headquarters were opened on February 1, 1933, in a donated 
building and by April 16, 1933, the exchange had a registration of 
1,235 persons who expressed their willingness to work with the organ- 
ization. 
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Of the 582 contacts made by the exchange, for barter or for jobs 
for the membership, 181 have been completed. During the period 
between February 1 and April 16 the exchange secured 50 perma 
jobs, chiefly housework for woman applicants, and 102 temporary jobs. 

Although morally supported by the local charitable organizatjc 
the McKeesport Barter and Exchange is managed as an independent. 
private organization. The staff consists of the manager, 2 mac 
assistants, and 3 stenographers, none of whom receive any compen- 


sation for the services performed. There are no prospects of those 
workers ever getting compensation from the exchange proper })))1 


nf 


a\ 


it is their hope that when outside jobs are available they will be given 
the first opportunity of securing those jobs 


Aprit 19, 1933. 








Self-Help Movement in [Indianapolis 


NDIANAPOLIS has three more or less active self-help units among 

the unemployed. These. originated independently of each other 
but are now loosely organized into a Federated Indianapolis Self- 
Help Council. 


Unemployed League of Indianapolis 


Tue Unemployed League of Indianapolis was organized July 27, 1932, 
under the name of Unemployed Council of Indianapolis, to function 
as a branch of the South Bend National Organization of Unemployed. 
lt was not originally intended as a barter or self-help organization 
and its aims were to help supply the unemployed with shelter, food, 
and clothing; to promulgate unemployment insurance and other 
State and national legislation which would benefit the unemployed ; to 
protest eviction cases; and to work with the welfare associations to im- 
prove the quantity and kind of food distributed to the unemployed. 

On August 1, 1932, however, a group of the unemployed members of 
this organization went out to the near by farms sail offered their help 
to the farmers in exchange for farm products. The work consisted of 
filling silos, pulling weeds, repairing barns, digging ditches, cutting 
corn, and performing other chores in exchange for which they received 
large quantities of potatoes, corn, tomatoes, beans, etc. This work 
was continued during the fall and the Unemployed League of Indiana- 
polis received in payment the following farm products: 500 bushels 
of potatoes, 700 bushels of apples, 950 bushels of tomatoes, 200 
bushels of carrots, 5,000 bushels of rhubarb, 7,000 dozen ears of corn, 
and smaller quantities of pumpkins, squash, cucumbers, etc. The 
entire supply was delivered to the headquarters of the organization 
and distributed to the membership in accordance with the individual 
needs. The distribution was extended even to those members who 
did not participate in the farm activities of the organization. 

The neighborhood was solicited for furniture, old clothing, shoes, ete., 
by means of a house-to-house canvass. These too were delivered to the 
headquarters, reconditioned, and later distributed free to the unem- 
ployed members. At present the organization is receiving donations 
of large quantities of sweet milk and buttermilk, as well as some bread 
from several bakeries, and these are distributed daily to the members. 

The organization has no capital and its resources are derived prin- 
cipally from the dues of 10 cents per month, which each member 
is required to pay; from collections at meetings of the organization 
and elsewhere; from weekly dances held at the headquarters of the 
organization, for which there is a 15-cent entrance charge; and from 
an occasional donation. While the payment of dues is required from 
all the members, those who cannot afford to pay have their cards 
stamped free, thus retaining their membership in the organization. 

The Unemploy ed League of Indianapolis now has a membership of 
over 500 men and women. The management of the organization 1s in 
the hands of an executive committee, consisting of a chairman, a vice 
chairman, a corresponding and financial secretary, and a treasurer—all 
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elected at the regular meetings for a period of 3 months. This coi- 
mittee is empowered to handle all the affairs of the organization }\i; 
is subject to recall by a vote of the membership upon the complaint of 
several members. 

When the Indianapolis Self-Help Council was recently formed the 
Unemployed League of Indiana ois sent two delegates and officially 
joined the Council although the organization as such is not yet 
definitely committed to the usual activities carried on by barter 
organizations. Either independently or in conjunction with the other 
self-help units, this organization expects to repeat its farm activities 
during the coming summer and fall. It has also made definite 
arrangements for canning and preserving the fruit and vegetables 
which it expects to get in return for the work done on the farms. 


Indianapolis Self-Help Exchange 
Oak Hill Unit 


Tuis self-help unit developed out of the activities carried on by the 
Leisure Hour Club, sponsored and organized by the Indianapolis 
Community Fund, for the purpose of supplying free entertainment to 
the unemployed in the various sections of the city. After several 
meetings devoted to the discussion of barter and self-help activities, 
the local was organized on December 29, 1932. At present it has a 
membership of 82 unemployed men and women of various occupu- 
tions. No dues are required for membership and all applicants are 
given a card which entitles them to the privileges of the organization. 

With the exception of securing some old furniture and clothing and 
renovating these articles to be used by the unemployed members in 
need, this organization has not been active in self-help work. It 
did acquire a tract of land of about 100 acres and at the time of the 
Bureau’s study was planning to start the work of clearing and plowing 
the land on a cooperative basis. Lack of resources, however, particu- 
larly for transportation, and lack of zeal on the part of the membership 
proper make it doubtful whether they will carry through these 
activities. 


Brightwood Unit 


The Brightwood unit, the yy, unit of the Indianapolis Self- 
Help Exchange, was pte Socal on March 7, 1933, chiefly through the 
activity of Mr. Bruce and Mr. Morrison, two unemployed workers, 
assisted by Miss Gertrude Brown, a former social worker. Although 
in existence but a few weeks, this new local has performed a consider- 
able amount of work in supplying its membership with bread, milk, 
and old clothing, and in starting several cooperative activities for the 
purpose of supplying work and sustenance for the members. The loca! 
now has a garden project covering 100 acres of land and has secured 
more than two thirds of the seed necessary to start working on the 
land. It is intended to raise some early vegetables but the greater 
portion will-be of the type which can be canned for use during the 
winter. The men working on the project are to receive credits or 
scrip, at the rate of 50 cents per hour. The produce will be the 
property of the organization and will either be sold to the membership 
in exchange for their credits or distributed to those of the unemployed 
who cannot participate in the working of the land. 
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To supply the organization with the necessary initial capital the 
members are canvassing for old clothing, old furniture and other items 
which are brought to the headquarters of the organization, remodeled, 
and then sold at auction; the funds so obtained are the property of 
the organization. In addition, the members have agreed to turn 
over to the organization 25 percent of their earnings from such work as 
sodding lawns, painting and repairing houses, helping the farmers, etc. 

At present the organization has over 500 members, of whom 380 have 
already been classified by their former occupations as well as by other 
types of work they would be willing to perform. Among the classified 
are 135 laborers, 41 house workers, 29 painters, 17 carpenters, 16 truck 
drivers, 13 machinists, and 121 with miscellaneous occupations. 

The Brightwood unit has not yet been incorporated. The rules of 
the organization provide that it be run, not for private profit or 
individual gain, but for mutual aid and cooperative self-help. It is 
nonpartisan and nonsectarian, and no dues are required from the 
membership. No salaries are to be paid to the officials of the organi- 
zation who constitute the executive board, consisting of chairman, 
secretary, treasurer, and three other members. Although the affairs 
of the organization are managed by this board, the members as a 
whole are keenly interested in the various projects undertaken by the 
organization. ‘They are imbued with a feeling that the organization 
is there to help them to help themselves and gradually relieve the 
city from the burden of charitable aid extended to most of the members 
in the organization. The regular weekly meetings of the organization 
are so popular that the present headquarters of the organization have 
proved to be too small. Although the use of the building is donated 


rent free the organization will be obliged to seek larger quarters not 
only for the meetings but for the housing of the various activities now 
in process of preparation.. 


Indianapolis Self-Help Council 


Tuis organization is intended as a federation of all the independent 
self-help units, having a membership of 25 or more unemployed 
workers, for the purpose of promoting the welfare of the unemployed 
and of developing the spirit of cooperation within the individual units 
as well as between the units in the community. Lach self-help organ- 
ization is entitled to send two representatives to the council. In 
addition, individuals interested in the problem of self-help among the 
unemployed will be permitted to become members of the council when 
voted on by the entire membership of the organization. 

The council has held several meetings to discuss problems of its 
own organization and to determine the relationship between the 
council and the individual units. It has created several committees, 
including those on organization, industries, finances, housing, educa- 
tion, food, and health; no definite work has as yet been accomplished 
either by these committees or by the council. It is hoped, however 
that by helping the three active units in their gardening projects and 
by organizing the several additional units now in prospect in other 
districts of the city, the council will lay the foundation for its future 
work which will consist primarily in helping the various units to work 
together on a cooperative basis. 


Apri 12, 1933. 
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Barter and Exchange Movement of Chicago 


S FAR as could be ascertained, there is no organization in Chic; 5 
which could be included in the barter and exchange moveme)t. 
There are a number of large and small stores and offices organized { 
the purpose of barter, but these are in the hands of private individii:\|s 
and are managed for personal gain only. At the time of the Burea\,’s 
investigation there were two attempts, one by a prominent architect 
and another by a group of individuals, including Prof. Paul {j. 
Douglas and Robert M. Lovett, of Chicago University, to promulg: te 
a barter and exchange organization for the city of Chicago. ~“Boi) 
plans are extensive in scope and include definite proposals to place 
workers on jobs in certain clothing, shoe, and other manufacturing 
plants which are either closed altogether or utilizing only smi:ill 
percentages of their plants. The unemployed placed on such jos 
are to be paid in scrip issued by the organization, which is to be re- 
deemed in foodstuffs and other commodities normally required in 
the average workingman’s standard of living. 

The Fort Dearborn Traders, one of the nonprofit-making organiz.:- 
tions established to carry on the activities outlined above, has already 
been incorporated and detailed plans have been worked out to vet 
the organization started in the very near future. The other plan, 
sponsored by Alfred S. Alschuler, a prominent architect of the city, 
and supported by several leading citizens in Chicago, has also mace 
considerable headway. ‘To date, however, neither organization has 
gone beyond the paper stage. 


Aprit 5, 1933. 


ee 
Self-Help Movement in Washington, D.C. 


TS Council of Social Agencies has made an effort to develop : 
self-help program in Washington, taking housing conditions as its 
first project. One real estate firm has given its support to the move- 
ment by assisting to locate suitable houses. Several houses have 
been selected whose owners were willing to cooperate with the sel!- 
help organization, but little cooperation has been received from tlic 
i 5 estate group as a whole. 

The program te recently been taken up by the District of Columbi: 


Committee on Employment for further study and development. Fur 


some time past this committee has been carrying on a garden project, 
started in 1932, and a clothes-conservation department. The latter 
has a staff of 1 paid manager, 1 assistant, and 24 volunteer workers t0 
assort and distribute the clothes. Eighteen to twenty women fro: 
among the unemployed are normally engaged in this department whic |: 
last winter collected 21,233 and distributed 18,407 garments. 


May 1, 1933. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Federal Act Providing for Relief of Unemployment Through 
Reforestation 






N ACT (Public Act No. 5) for the relief of unemployment was 
passed by the Seventy-third Congress, and approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on March 31, 1933. 

The main purpose of the new law is to provide employment for idle 
men in reforestation work on public lands. The President is empow- 
ered to extend the work ‘‘to lands owned by counties and munici- 
palities and lands in private ownership”; such extension is, however, 
limited to “such kinds of cooperative work as are now provided for 
by acts of Congress in preventing and controlling forest fires and the 
attacks of forest-tree pests and diseases and such work as is necessary 
in the public interest to control floods.” 

The control and direction of the work is placed under four govern- 
mental departments—those of Labor, War, Agriculture, and Interior. 
The President’s authority under the act extends for 2 years. Each of 
the 250,000 members of the reforestation corps accepted for duty 
must agree to remain in the civilian conservation corps for 6 months 
and obey those in authority and observe all rules and regulations. 
Infraction of any regulations renders the member liable to expulsion. 
Although an injury or disease received while on duty cannot be made 
the basis of any claim against the Government, all members of the 
corps are entitled to the provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
act of September 7, 1916 (39 Stat. 742) which provides compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

The Jaw does not specifically request an appropriation of new funds, 
but for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the act the use of 
unobligated funds appropriated for public works is authorized. 

Public projects already commenced or to be started within 90 days 
are not to be disturbed nor are funds already allocated as maintenance 
funds for river and harbor improvements. 

The complete text of the law follows: 

Section 1. For the purpose of relieving the acute condition of widespread 
distress and unemployment now existing in the United States, and in order to 
provide for the restoration of the country’s depleted natural resources and the 
advancement of an orderly program of useful public works, the President is author- 
ized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe and by utilizing such 
existing departments or agencies as he may designate, to provide for employing 
; citizens of the United States who are unemployed, in the construction, mainte- 

nance and carrying on of works of a public nature in connection with the foresta- 
tion of lands belonging to the United States or to the several States which are 
suitable for timber production, the prevention of forest fires, floods, and _ soil 


erosion, plant pest and disease control, the construction, maintenance or repair 
of paths, trails and fire-lanes in the national parks and national forests, and such 
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other work on the public domain, National and State, and Government resery ;- 
tions incidental to or necessary in connection with any projects of the charact¢r 
enumerated, as the President may determine to be desirable: Provided, That t}\c 
President may in his discretion extend the provisions of this act to lands owned |) y 
counties and municipalities and lands in private ownership, but only for the puir- 
pose of doing thereon such kinds of cooperative work as are now provided for 
by acts of Congress in preventing and controlling forest fires and the attacks of 
forest-tree pests and diseases and such work as is necessary in the public interest 
to control floods. The President is further authorized, by regulation, to provide 
for housing the persons so employed and for furnishing them with such subsis- 
tence, clothing, medical attendance and hospitalization, and cash allowance, as 
may be necessary, during the period they are so employed, and, in his discretion, to 
provide for the transportation of such persons to and from the places of employ- 
ment. That in employing citizens for the purposes of this act no discriminatio), 
shall be made on account of race, color, or cseed; and nn person under convictio:: 
for crime and serving sentence therefor shail be employed under the provisio1s 
of this act. The President is further authorized to allocate funds available for 
the purposes of this act, for forest research, including forest products investig:- 
tions, by the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the Preside: 
is authorized to enter into such contracts or agreements with States as may |} 
necessary, including provisions for utilization of existing State administrati\ 
agencies, and the President, or the head of any department or agency authorize:| 
by him to construct any project or to carry on any such public works, shall be 
authorized to acquire real property by purchase, donation, condemnation, or 
otherwise, but the provisions of section 355 of the Revised Statutes shall not app! 
to any property so acquired. 

Sec. 3. Insofar as applicable, the benefits of the act entitled ‘‘An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while i: 
the performance of their duties, and for other purposes’’, approved September 7 
1916, as amended, shall extend to persons given employment under the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, there i- 
hereby authorized to be expended, under the direction of the President, out of 
any unobligated moneys heretofore appropriated for public works (except for 
projects on which actual construction has been commenced or may be commence: 
within 90 days, and except maintenance funds for river and harbor improve 
ments already allocated), such sums as may be necessary; and an amount equa! 
to the amount so expended is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the same 
purposes for which such moneys were originally appropriated. 

Sec. 5. That the unexpended and unallotted balance of the sum of $300,000,000 
made available under the terms and conditions of the act approved July 21, 1932, 
entitled ‘‘An act to relieve destitution”, and so forth, may be made available, 
or any portion thereof, to any State or Territory or States or Territories without 
regard to the limitation of 15 per centum or other limitations as to per centum. 

Sec. 6. The authority of the President under this act shal! continue for the 
period of two years next after the date of the passage hereof and no longer. 





Cost of Placement by Public Employment Offices in California 


URING the biennium which closed June 30, 1932, the Division 

of State Free Employment Agencies of California spent $203,437, 
according to the report of the State department of industrial relations 
for that period. Within these two years the number of jobs filled was 
191,424, the average cost per placement being $1.06, which is con- 
siderably higher than for any of the 5 previous bienniums, the figures 
for which are: 1920-22, 54 cents; 1922-24, 36 cents; 1924-26, 46 
cents; 1926-28, 54 cents; and 1928-30, 61 cents. This rise in cost in 
the biennial period 1930-32 is attributed to the severe industrial de- 
pression. en there 1s a great dearth of jobs the number of place- 
ments naturally falls and yet “the organization that was built up 
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during good times must be retained, prepared to meet the demand for 

jobs when. employment conditions change for the better.” 

‘ It is estimated, however, in the above report, that if the 191,424 jobs 
cocured free of charge through the State employment offices had been 
‘btained through private employment agencies, the cost to clients 
would have been $853,751.04, on the basis that the average cost to 
workers per placement through such private offices was $4.46 in the 

biennium 1930-32. 
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State and Local Expenditures on Wisconsin Public Employ- 
ment Offices 





HE total expenditures by State and local governments in support 
Ta the 10 public employmeot offices of Wisconsin for four annual 
periods are given in the accompanying table from the biennial report 
of the Industrial Commission of that State for 1930-32. 


EXPENDITURES BY STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN WISCONSIN, 1928 TO 1931 
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Included in the current statistical reports of the operations of the 
public employment offices are a monthly report on activities and a 

' weekly labor clearance report. 

4 The United States Employment Service has been extending the 
franking privilege to Wisconsin’s cooperating public employment 
offices, and at the time the biennial report was in preparation was 

paying the salaries of two clerical employees, aggregating $2,460 per 

annum. 













Relief of Unemployment Through Land Colonization in Canada 





HE description of the general Dominion plan for the relief of 

unemployment through land settlement and of the results of 
the colonization, given in the following pages, is taken from reports 
from the American consular officers in the various Provinces.’ The 
reports were written in the latter part of 1932, with the exception of 
those for Quebec and New Brunswick which were prepared earlier 
in the year. 

A Dominion-wide relief settlement plan was put into effect early 
in 1932. This plan had its origin in a policy begun by the Canadian 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization, who took office in the 
summer of 1930. 


' Damon C. Woods, consul at Toronto; G. E. Chamberlin, consul general, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Wesley 
Frost, consul general, Montreal, Quebec; Robert F. Woodward, vice consul, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Fred- 
eric C. Johnson, vice consul, Fredericton, New Brunswick; and Ely E. Palmer, co general, Harold §. 
Tewell, consul, and Laurence W. Taylor, vice consul, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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General Dominion Plan 


For several years prior to 1930 immigration to Canada had averaged 
approximately 150,000 per year. The number of immigrants {o; 
1928 to 1931 are as follows: 


RAK TGs <i esti «tage died ceSeeaibiael ix bitin Sak vebed ae eae a ill 151, 597 
RE detle —tn-<s:ty 9» ener reiting basin eons dialy: teibieennaitiaitoetaiielcliniiaelih atieriinael 167, 722 
SI inom nx sehen sik nica dl Ste pA MAA aCe > lee lg em 163, 288 
Pe inex ini cet me nine 4 neni ieee ah iiaee SOE te apenas ee ete t 88, 223 


The immigration of agriculturists to Canada had for decades been 
encouraged by the Canadian Government and aided by the railroads. 
It was, however, realized that many immigrants who were admitted 
as farmers or farm workers gravitated to the cities and it became 
apparent, therefore, that two lines of action were necessary: Thie 
adoption of a restrictive immigration policy; and the centering of 
efforts of all agencies, previously given to the encouragement of 
immigration upon the colonization and placing in productive emplov- 
ment of people already within Canadian borders. 

In the fall of 1930 the Dominion colonization service and the coloni- 
zation departments of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Nationa 
Railways undertook a cooperative back-to-the-land movement with 
the object of establishing on farms unemployed families possessed of 
a background of practical experience and adequate personal capit:! 
to enable them to get a start, and the placement of single unemploy «| 
men in farm work. In the 2-year period ending September 30, 1932, 
the Department of Immigration and Colonization and the railways 
were instrumental in settling 9,493 such families and placing 20,689 
single men in farm occupations. The Provinces, particularly Ontario, 
Quebec, and Saskatchewan, were similarly effective in this work. 





Financial Assistance to Settlers 


In the course of the work described it was found that many families 
with farm experience, desirous of earning a subsistence from the land, 
had no financial resources or property assets of consequence. The 
Federal Government decided to apply expenditures, that would other- 
wise be spent in the form of direct relief for such families in urban 
centers where they would be idle, toward assisting selected families to 
settle on land with the opportunity of self-support. The Feder:! 
Government, through the Sbiniater of Labor, conveyed this purpose 
to the premiers of the nine Provinces by telegram dated May 6, 1932, 
which read as follows: 


Government has decided to apply unemployment relief expenditures towar« 
assisting selected families earn subsistence on the land and put themselves on 
self-supporting basis. Have decided to contribute as nonrecoverable relic! 
expenditure a sum not exceeding $200 per family and not exceeding one-third 
cost relief settlement plan submitted by Province and approved by Dominion. 
Provincial government responsible for administration of scheme including selec- 
tion of families, location of farms, and settlement families thereon. While this is 
essentially an unemployment relief measure Government urges necessity careft! 
selection of families and land location in order that substantial measure of 
permanent settlement will ensue. Province to set up qualified committee in- 
cluding representative Federal Land Settlement Department and Colonizatio: 
Representatives of Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways to review 
matter as it concerns your Province. No part of relief expenditure to be applic: 


to the acquiring or renting of land. The proposal contemplates utilization o/ 


Crown lands and farms now owned by municipalities and private owners which 
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may be acquired with no down payment and on favorable terms. Dominion 
expenditure will be made progressively as equal expenditure made by Province 
and municipality concerned. Final arrangements to be reduced to agreement 
between Dominion and Province. In view of advanced season request earliest 
possible intimation your views. 

Hight of the nine Provinces have entered into land settlement agree- 
ments with the Dominion Government, the one exception being 
Prince Edward Island, where unemployment is said not to be serious. 
The agreements made between the Dominion Government and three 
of the Provinces—Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta—contain a clause 
to take care of settlement in districts without municipal organization 
and the agreement with the Province of Nova Scotia provides for 
cooperation with that Province in settlement under the Nova Scotia 
miners’ land settlement act. 


Results of Plan 


The settlement of families under the Dominion-Provincial agree- 
ments, since May 6, 1932, has resulted in the placing of about 1,650 
families upon land in the six Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. All of these Provinces, 
together with British Columbia, have unnounced their intention of 
proceeding with the plan during the winter months. It is expected 
that 1933 will witness a much greater volume of settlement than that 
effected during 1932, the agreement providing that the obligation 
continue until March 1934. 

Land utilized in the settlement scheme has been mainly of two 
types: (1) Provincial Crown lands—mostly wooded, though in 
many cases with several acres cleared—each holding of sufficient size 
(80 to 160 acres) to represent a potential farm unit; and (2) privately 
owned, unoccupied farms which are available with no down payment 
or a cash payment of any kind during the first two years of occupation 
by a settler (the area varying from 50 to 160 acres). 

The Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and Alberta in 1932 have con- 
ducted settlement of about 900 families wholly on Crown lands, while 
the Province of Saskatchewan has settled 228 families on Crown lands 
and 155 on privately owned lands. The Province of Manitoba has 
settled 166 families wholly on privately owned lands. 


Comments and Conclusions 


Relief land settlement in Canada is primarily an unemployment 
measure and not a scheme for permanent colonization. The advan- 
tages and defects of State-aided land settlement were not involved. 
Direct relief was costing the Governments jointly an average-of $600 
per family for a 2-year period and from the taxpayer’s viewpoint 
the temporary relief settlement plan was better than maintenance of 
the dependent families in comparative idleness at public expense for 
a similar period. 

The plan thus far has embraced what may be termed ‘‘farms”’ or 
‘potential farm units” on which families may ultimately be expected 
to maintain themselves. Crown land with suitable soil is available 
in most of the Provinces and a considerable number of vacant farms 
are to be found in each Province. Many sites are therefore available 
for settlement and many families with previous farm experience are 
among those now destitute and subject to public relief. 
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There has been no appreciable use for relief settlement of sm);\|| 
plots of land near industrial centers and insofar as the Canadian \\n- 
employment problem is concerned, it is deemed unwise to extend {|\c 
scope of the plan to include settlement on small allotments in ind\is- 
trial areas, but a committee is giving this question further study. 


Working of Plan in Ontario 


Since the Ontario government, on September 1, 1932, began ac- 
tively to apply the relief land settlement scheme, 426 families, num- 
bering approximately 2,500 persons, have been taken from urban 
localities and placed on suitable Crown farm lands. Over 45 munici- 
palities have participated in the work. So favorable has the public 
reaction been to the movement that many more applications than 
could be acted upon have been received by the committee in charve 
of the work. Only heads of families are eligible under the act and iio 
single men have been accepted. The committee has used particular 
care in the selection of applicants and in the choice of lands for devel- 
opment and feels that to date the results have been highly satisfactory. 
Less than 10 percent of the selected applicants have failed to answer 
the committee’s requirements, several being deserters, some malin- 
gerers, and others incapacitated for different reasons from pursuing t)ie 
tasks undertaken. Settlement was discontinued October 10, 1922, 
on account of the intense cold in northern Ontario, but it is expected 
that 2,000 families will be settled in 1933. 

As previously indicated, the initial financial outlay for the sett|e- 
ment of afamily under the plan is $600, of which the Dominion Govern- 
ment pays $200 and the Province and municipality $200 each. The 
municipality assumes the responsibility of selecting the familics, 
completing the applications, and contributing its share of the fund. 
Upon receipt of the application and check from the municipality the 
Provincial committee investigates the applicant, his wife, and family, 
in their home, and secures information as to whether they are likely 
to become suitable pioneers. If the application is approved, the 
committee pays the transportation of the head of the family to 
New Ontario (in the northern part of the Province), where he is met 
by an official who assists him in making a selection of a Crown-land 
lot. The settler remains on the land until he has finished his house, 
the necessary expense of which comes out of the fund allotment. In 
the meantime his family remains on municipal relief. When the loc:! 
supervisor notifies the committee that the house is fit for winter 
occupation, a part of the individual fund is used to defray the trans- 
portation of the wife, children, and household effects to the new home. 
After the family reunion, the fund provides subsistence allowance, to 
a maximum of $10 per month, until a crop is harvested. The balance 
of the fund is expended for the first plowing, for seed potatoes, seed 
rain, and garden seed and, if any sum remains, for the purchase of 
vestock. 

Government representatives make frequent visits to the settler 
and guide him in building his house, clearing his home enclosure, ani 
preparing his farm work. The supervisor makes weekly reports as 
to the progress the man is making. If the man is found to be unsatis- 
factory, with no chance of success, the committee is empowered to 
return the family to the municipality from which it comes. 
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Nova Scotia 






Tue first and only legislation in Nova Scotia dealing with land 
settlement was an act passed by the General Assembly of the Province 

at Halifax March 30, 1932, “to assist in the settlement of vacant and 

other unoperated farms, and to relieve the unemployment situation 

in the coal-mining districts of the Province.” 

The act provides for the appointment by the Governor-in-Council 
of a board of five members, the Nova Scotia Miners’ Land Settlement 
Board, which is given full power to carry out the provisions of the act. 
The board is empowered to acquire, hold, and dispose of farms or 
agricultural lands and to subdivide such lands before disposal; to 
acquire stock and agricultural implements; and to erect buildings and 
to carry on farming operations. The act provides that applicants for 
assistance must be over the age of 21 years, the head of a household, 
with dependents, and must have had satisfactory experience in farm- 
ing. In addition, the provisions of this act are confined exclusively 
to those engaged in or having been engaged in the mining industry. 
While this relief measure bine hele in operation only a few months, it: 
has thus far worked satisfactorily and it is proposed to continue the 
system of relief until the available funds are exhausted or the eligible 
families in the mining areas are provided with farms. Only those 
men who originally came from farms or have farming experience are 
placed upon these holdings as it is believed that without previous 
experience in agriculture few could make a living on these holdings. 
In the past, mine laborers have been largely recruited from the farms - 
of Nova Scotia, consequently a sonsidananae portion of the miners of 
the Province are eligible for relief under this act. 

It was stated by a member of the board that up to the middle of 
November 1932, 125 miners and their families had been placed on 
farms at an approximate cost to the government of $1,300 per family 
or a total of $162,500. 




























Quebec ” 


Tue depression has stimulated the promotion of land settlement 
in the Province of Quebec through the return to abandoned farms in 
sections which have long been cuitivated and also through the coloni- 
zation of hitherto uncultivated regions. The settlers are French 
Canadians who have been living in New England cities and factory 
towns and French-Canadian families or individuals from the cities 
and factory towns of the Province of Quebec. 


Resettling Abandoned Farms 


A considerable number of French-Canadian. factory workers who 
have had no jobs for the last two years have considered returning to 
their own farm lands or purchasing comparatively low-priced aban- 
doned farms. Up to the present nothing has been done by the Pro- 
vincial government to regulate this movement. In many instances 
city residents have merely returned to their parents or relatives living 
on farms. In other instances the bargains in farm lands in the section 
of the Province from which the urban workers came have been an 
incentive for such workers to return to their native districts. 






















1 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1932, pp. 514-520. 
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Repatriation of French Canadians from New England 


In 1930 the Quebec movement to repatriate French Canadians ip 
the United States gained momentum, and a permanent office of {})¢ 
Quebec Ministry of Colonization, Game, and Fisheries was establish od 
in New Hampshire. In that year, 347 families, including 1,708 per- 
sons, were placed for the most part upon abandoned farms in tle 
south-central section of the Province; and in 1931, 455 families (2,173 
persons) were recruited and distributed mainly in the long-settled 
farming areas between the border of the United States and the St. 
Lawrence River. In the summer of 1931 it was reported that 95 
ng of the families who had gone back in 1930 were still on tlie 
arms, 

Colonization of New Lands 


Uncultwated regions adaptable for settlement—The area of the 
Province of Quebec is 594,000 square miles, excluding Ungava or New 
Quebec. The rigorous climate in the northern districts has resulted 
in leaving both the private and public domains chiefly for lumbering 
(including wood pulp for newsprint paper), mining, and hydroelectric 
developments. Thus the first task of the settler is to clear the land, 
and this has in some regions been facilitated through forest fires. 
few years ago the Provincial government undertook to clear some 
parts of each homestead before its purchase by the settler. This 
procedure, however, was found too expensive and was abandoned. 

On June 30, 1930, the completely surveyed Provincial lands avail- 
able for immediate purchase by prospective settlers totaled 8,463,816 
acres. The total areas, however, disposed of in recent years have 
averaged about 165,000 acres per annum. Admittedly, a very large 

ercentage of the sales are not permanent, as the would-be colonists 
laces discouraged and go back to the more cultivated regions of the 
Province. In 1930, for instance, the Province sold 164,696 acres, 
and 121,461 acres were returned by previous purchasers. 

Conditions of sale to homesteaders.—Practically ever since Canadian 
confederation in 1867 settlers have been able to buy uncleared lands 
from the Province of Quebec for 60 cents an acre. The first payment 
has varied from $10 to $20 and at present stands at the first-mentioned 
figure. The remaining payments are spread over 5 years. Asa rule 
each pioneer settler is restricted to tracts of 100 acres, but if he has 
four or more children under 16 years of age he may be granted 1 
second tract of the same size. 

According to a reliable private estimate, $416,000 was expended by 
the Province during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1932, for direc: 
relief to settlers—including food, household necessities, and clothing. 
The number of families assisted was 4,285. Supplemental indirec' 
relief costing $613,400 was also provided, benefiting 5,000 families. 

Free land for returned soldiers.—In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1932, under the Quebec Soldier Settlement Act, 24 grants of lan: 
totaling 2,400 acres were made by the ministry of colonization tv 
returned soldiers.’ 

Results of colonization work.—According to the statistics of the Pro- 
vincial colonization and propaganda agency at Quebec, 25,482 settlers’ 
certificates were issued by that office see the 7 years closing 





3 The Dominion Government’s soldiers’ land settlement scheme has cost Canada $54,000,000 and |; 
still piling up losses of $1,000,000 per year. 
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June 30, 1931. In addition, it is estimated that during the same 
period. 11,666 certificates have been issued in various towns, making a 
total in round numbers of 37,000 certificates, which, the report states, 
should be increased by approximately 50 percent to ascertain the 
number of persons involved. 

Even the most ardent promoters of colonization acknowledge that 
the settlers face a life of hardship and strenuous labor—quite compa- 
rable to pioneer settlers in the United States 100 years or more ago, 
except that the weather is not so favorable and there is much less hope 
of becoming prosperous. 

[t is not surprising, the report states, that a large percentage of the 
prospective colonists give up their projects after one or two seasons 
and return to the localities from which they came. 

Attitude of governmental authorities —It is doubtful whether the 
Provincial government of aes will continue its expenditures for 
settlers, as the treasury of the Province has been affected severely by 
the depression. 

Undoubtedly, the unemployment-relief construction work carried 
on in the past 2 years has substantially aided colonization by provid- 
ing labor for settlers in need of cash for food in the early period of 
their homesteading. These projects were conducted under an agree- 
ment that one third of the cost thereof was to be met by the Dominion 
Government, one third by the Province, and one third by local govern- 
ments. In 1932, the Dominion Government stated that it was not 
willing to go on with this scheme for the year; and the financial situa- 
tion of the local governments would not permit them to continue 
under such arrangement. The Premier of. Quebec announced that 


the Provincial government would extend an undetermined amount of 
assistance for colonization, but that its program had not yet been 
fully formulated. 


Manitoba 


EaRLy in 1932 the Manitoba Government approved a back-to-the- 
land method of unemployment relief which originally provided for 
placing approximately 1,000 families, then on relief in Winnipeg and 
other urban centers, on farms at a cost not to exceed the amount 
which would be paid out in their case for direct relief over a period 
of 12 months. It was recommended that a fund of $500,000 be 
placed in a trust account to be disbursed by a commission, this 
amount to be charged on direct relief amounts payable one third by 
the Dominion Government, one third by the Provincial government, 
and one — by the urban center where the unemployed family 
originated. 
hree stipulations were made by the Provincial government as 
necessary to the farm-settlement plan: (1) The municipality from 
which the families are sent will be responsible for a period of 4 years; 
that is, should the families become destitute they will be taken care 
of in some way; (2) the plan will be made available to residents in 
any urban center of Manitoba, and not only to residents of the city 
of Winnipeg; (3) a commission of proper official standing will be 
formed so that a responsible bod will be in charge of disbursements. 
The Manitoba Rural Rehabilitation Commission was formed in 
May 1932 and is now well organized and operating efficiently. In 
the same month the farm-settlement plan was put into actual prac- 
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tice, and since then 165 families have been established on farms: a; 
et none of these families has returned to the city. The commission 
as determined that the quota to be settled on the land in this map. 

ner will he limited to 500 families in 3 years. Although this is o1 ly 

half of the number mentioned when the plan was being formulated, 
the experience derived from former colonization projects has led the 
commission to be cautious in approving families for this type of 
relief. The commission. considers only those a applicants for such 
relief who have had previous rural experience, and in most cases also 
requires the wife to have had experience in country life. 

A family approved by the commission is referr mf to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway land department, the Canadian Naiional Railway 
land department, the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, or the Canada 
Colonization Company. With the assistance of these agencies the 
family is expected to find a farm on which it may settle and which 
is potentially a sufficiently reliable source of income to meet the 
requirements of the commission. The commission had originally 
25 farms provided by the Soldiers’ Settlement Board and 25 provided 
by the Manitoba Farm Loans Board. Most of these farms are 
quarter sections but a few of them consist of 5- and 10-acre lots near 
the city of Winnipeg. Farms for the purpose have since been ob- 
tained from individuals and mortgage or insurance companies through 
the assistance of the colonization agencies named, or by direct solici- 
tation of members of the commission. The only advantage to 
individuals or companies who offer their farms for the use of the 
commission in this manner, since they must agree to pay the taxes 
for 2 years, is the possibility that the farm may be improved by the 
resident family and may be purchased at the end of 2 years at a 
predetermined price. There i is, however, little difficulty in obtaining 
farms, since there are at present ap roximately 10,000 parcels of 
land, mostly quarter sections, offered for tax sale by various munici- 
palities in the Province of Manitoba at prices ranging from 25 cents 
to $2 an acre. One municipality has given farms to settlers now on 
them if they will agree to pay 2 years’ back taxes at 40 cents an 
acre. But the back-to-the-land plan provides for no capital payment 
for land out of the relief funds, so the settlers obtain suitable farms 
without even providing the small sums necessary to purchase them, 
with the expectation that they will preserve existing buildings from 
ruin and will j increase the value of the farms in general. 

A sum of $600 is deposited to the credit of each family with the 
city treasurer of Winnipeg whence most of the families come, but 
the money is not disbursed to the intending settlers; it is paid ‘only 
at the order of the treasurer who endorses their requisition slips. 
The $600 is prorated to cover the first 2 years’ expenses of the newly 
settled family. Expenditures for each year are confined to $300, 
which is in general the cost of maintaining the average-sized family 
on relief. The saving will come in the third year when the families 
are expected to be completely self-supporting. 

The commission provides each family with a monthly “grocery 
check”, v in maximum amounts from $10 to $15 according to 
the size of the family, or an amount equal to that which would have 
been paid if the density had remained in the city on relief. Of 165 
families thus relieved, 140 were settled on the land early enough i: 
the 1932 season to plant their gardens, to put up hay for their stock 
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for winter, and to raise grain to feed their hens and pigs. Under the 
system in operation at present every dollar of the annual family 
appropriation that is not used for food and house repairs may be 
applied to the purchase of livestock and farm implements. In general 
it is expected that $250 of the $600 will be used to buy livestock with 
the approval of the Provincial government livestock branch. The 
settlers have, in many cases, contrived to be fairly close neighbors 
and have pooled their resources of cattle and horses and machinery. 

The back-to-the-land method of relief has had a particular appeal 
to the local popular imagination which has created publicity for benefit 
theatrical performances and public dances to provide funds for cloth- 
ing and other requirements of the settlers not taken into consideration 
in the $600 appropriation. Since the average total expenditure so 
far for the relief of 50 of these families, chosen at random from the 
160 settlers, has been $37 a month, it is believed that the plan is 
economical, and the project is also believed to be uniformly successful 
in the satisfaction given the settlers, but at best it can provide for 
only a small! percentage of the 5,956 families now on relief in Winnipeg 
alone. 


New Brunswick * 


Tue New Brunswick Government is taking initial steps for estab- 
lishing new settlements for the unemployed on the Crown lands of 
the Province. Surveys of the agricultural potentialities of these public 
lands are being made by the officials of the New Brunswick Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines. The new settlements are to be located 
in the central and southern St. John River Valley, and the settlers 
will be recruited mainly from the cities of Fredericton and St. John, 
where numerous families are undergoing hardships as a result of 
unemployment. 

The scheme under which the relief money will be disbursed to the 
families is participated in by the Dominion, the Provincial, and the 
municipal governments. Each family will be allotted $600 and 100 
acres of land and will be obliged to reside on the land and cultivate a 
minimum of 10 acres. Wherever it is practicable, the new settlements 
will be located within a short distance of a city or town, so that 
neighboring markets will be available, as this is highly important in 
the placement of settlers. It is intended to select settlers who have 
had more or less experience in farming and persons who are physically 


fitted to be pioneers. 
British Columbia 


ArrEeR some delay in perfecting its plans, the Government of 
British Columbia announced in the latter alf of 1932 the completion 
of preparations to place upon unoccupied farm lands a certain number 
of families receiving unemployment relief in urban centers. Only 
married men with families and single men with dependents, Lyperrenad 
those who have had previous agricultural experience, and who are 
now receiving or are entitled to receive unemployment relief, will be 
considered as applicants for land settlement under the scheme. 
The plan contemplates that equal parts of the cost of land settlement 

shall be borne by the Dominion ver Provincial governments and the. 
municipalities from which families are taken and placed on farms. A 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1932, pp. 513, 514. 
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maximum sum. of $600 has been determined as the amount that sh.|! 
be contributed to each family for the first 2 years, $500 being all. - 
cated for the first year and $100 for the second year. Of the allow. 
ance for the first year, $250 has been estimated as the average cost «{ 
necessary building material, $70 will be devoted to the purchase «| 
stock and implements, and not to exceed $15 per month will }. 
allotted for maintenance. The $100 reserved for the second year, it is 
hoped, may not be required in every case inasmuch as it has been 
demonstrated that the relief of families in rural districts costs muc}) 
less than in centers of population. None of the allotment, howeve:, 
may be devoted to the purchase or leasing of farm lands, in order t. 
maintain the paramount purpose to relieve distress. 

The Dominion Government has indicated that it is prepared t. 
provide one third of the financial assistance necessary, but not in 
excess of one third of $171,000 in the 2-year period, thus limiting the 
plan with Federal assistance to 285 families. So far, over 2,000 
applicants for land settlement are said to have registered. Munici- 
palities in which vacant farm lands are available are said to be 
reluctant to support the plan, evidently from fear that the new settlers 
eventually will become public charges upon their hands, although the 
Provincial government has undertaken to guarantee that any famil\ 
that fails to succeed within the 2-year period will be returned to the 
municipality from which it came. 

It is proposed that all settlements shall be made on lands convenient 
to the larger urban centers and markets of the Province, and if rural! 
municipalities are unwilling that such use be made of farms within 
their borders that have reverted for nonpayment of taxes, the Pro- 
vincial government has selected between 300 and 500 parcels of land 
in unorganized territory that will be devoted to that purpose. Ad- 
ministration of the land-settlement scheme is vested in an advisory 
board composed of Federal and Provincial officials, and representative: 
of the colonization departments of the two transcontinental railways, 
and boards of trade, under the chairmanship of the Minister of Lands 
of British Columbia. 

Although the Dominion Government was requested to supply 
$50,000 as its initial contribution in financing the scheme, the total 
amount available from all sources in November 1932 was said to be 
$30,000, or sufficient to establish 50 families. 


er oe 
Keeping Up the Morale of the English Unemployed! 


N ALMOST inevitable consequence of prolonged unemployment 

is a loss of skill and a deterioration in the courage and self- 
respect of those who for months can find nothing to do and who, in 
addition to the physical hardships and mental anxieties of their 
position discover that they are in constant danger of being looked upon 
as work shy or unemployable. In England a number of activities 
have been undertaken to deal with this situation, ranging from the 
provision of amusement and opportunities for physical exercise up to 





1 The data on which this article is based are from Great Britain, Parliamentary Reports, Mar. 2, 1933; 
‘Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Final » London, 1932 (Cmd. 4185); Labor Maga- 
zine (London), December 1932; Labor M ment (London), March 1933; Progress and the Scientific 
Worker (London), Jan.-Feb. 1933; and Manchester Guardian, issues.of Nov. 11, Dec. 21, and Jan. 3, 1933. 
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training for varied occupations and the development of mental and 
cultural interests. In a general way and with much overlapping, 
these activities fall into three groups: Government training work; 
the work of the ‘‘Unemployed Associations”, guided by the local 
trade councils; and the efforts of voluntary social agencies, which of 
late have been correlated to some extent by the National Council 
for Social Service. 


Government Training Centers for Men 


Tue first of the Government training centers was opened in 1925 
for the purpose of fitting for snidieatziel life some of the young men 
who, owing to the war and the subsequent depression, had never 
had an opportunity to serve an apprenticeship or otherwise acquire 
a skilled trade or regular employment by the established methods. 
The results were so good that other training centers were added and 
the work was widened to take in men whom it was desirable to trans- 
fer from the depressed areas, especially from the mining districts, to 
other parts of the country where there might be openings for those 
fitted to take them. Some centers were opened especially to prepare 
volunteers for emigration to Canada or Australia for placement as 
agricultural workers. The growth of unemployment in the Domin- 
ions has cut off the possibility of emigration, but the Government has 
maintained its centers, using them either to prepare men for specific 
trades or to improve their general employability. According to the 
report of the Royal Commission on Fiecionstiet ment Insurance, by 
February 1931 there were 11 of these centers with accommodations 
for 4,170 trainees. Training was given in the building, furniture, and 
metal trades, and in such miscellaneous lines as gas and hot-water 
fitting, electric and oxyacetylene welding, coach building, main 
laying, glass bending, and terrazzo work. The trainees are all 
volunteers who have satisfied the authorities that they possess the 
physical and mental qualities necessary if they are to receive the full 
benefit of the training and be suitable for placing at the end of their 
courses. 

Up to June 1932, 35,394 men had been admitted to Government training centers 
since the inception of the scheme in 1925, of whom 2,108 were then in training. 
This latter figure represents a substantial reduction in the number of men in 
training, compared with February 1931. This reduction has been effected by the 
closing of one center and the restriction in the number of training places provided 


at the others and is the result of the decline in the number of suitable openings 
for trainees. 


In addition to these centers, which are carried on under the control 
of the Ministry of Labor, a number of less formal opportunities for 
training have been provided. 


During the last 18 months there have been created in London no less than 18 
nonresidential training centers where 2,220 men are spending 32 hours a week out 
of their unemployed time in having their employability preserved or restored. 
In a typical center may be found men stripping and rebuilding motor chassis, 
repairing boots and clothing, learning hairdressing, furniture construction, or 
sheet-metal work. There are physical-training classes and classes in elementary 
arithmetic, English, history, and geography. During 1931 the total number of 
cases who attended the nonresidential training centers was 5,744, of whom nearly 
5,000 were new admissions. 

In addition the London County Council have now three residential institutions 
with accommodation for 1,379 men. Altogether some 4,000 men left the centers 
during the year 1931-32, and of these nearly one half left to take up work. 
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Training Centers for Women 


Tue Government’s work in training women antedated the esta})- 
lishment of centers for men, and was due to a different set of cirewi)- 
stances. During the war large numbers of women were engagi 
either directly in war industries or in filling the places in business a1\(| 
in ordinary employments of men who had gone into the armed forces. 
When hostilities ceased the war industries dropped at once, and as thie 
discharged service men returned to seek their jobs, thousands of 
women found themselves out of work and with no prospect of regaining 
the occupations in which they had been employed. A special fund 
was raised to help in adjusting them to the new conditions, and when 
it became evident that owing to the growing depression, unemployed 
women were going to be more than a mere temporary problem, the 
Government undertook to subsidize work for their benefit. In dis- 
cussing the budget for the coming fiscal year, the Minister of Labor 
recently made this statement as to work for women: 

Another question with which I wish to deal is that of training for women. 
The amount of the estimate is £81,000. The training for unemployed girls and 
women is carried on by the Central Committee for Women’s Training and Em- 
ployment, on behalf of and financed by grants from the Ministry of Labor. |) 
the last 10 years or so something like 60,000 women have passed through these 
centers. * * * We have two types of centers, one residential and one non- 
residential. There are 26 nonresidential centers, and about 2,700 women are 
trained during the year. There are seven residential centers, and there are 1,7()(0 


trainees admitted annually. * * * About 80 percent of those who have 
passed through the centers have been settled satisfactorily in their occupations. 


The report of the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance 
goes into greater detail as to the work of these centers. Two types of 
training are provided: Domestic training in home training centers, and 
individual vocational training. The domestic service training is given 
in both residential and nonresidential centers, the course in the latter 
taking about 13 weeks, and includes general housework, cookery, 
laundry, and needlework. In the residential centers all branches of 
domestic work are included and the training is more intensive, but 
rer 8 weeks are devoted to it. 

he individual vocational training scheme is of much narrower 
scope and has not been carried on continuously. In 1926 it was given 
up, but was resumed in April 1930. 


Successful candidates are placed in recognized training schools. The necessary 
fees are paid and during training a maintenance allowance according to means u)) 
to a maximum of £1 per week is allowed where necessary. Candidates for this 
training must be registered unemployed women, of 18 years and over, who have 
no prospect of reabsorption in their own occupation, whose individual needs are 
not met by the home training classes, and who cannot obtain fresh employment 
without assisted training. Between April 1930 and December 1931, grants were 
made in 381 cases covering instruction in shorthand and typewriting, comptome- 
ter and other clerical-machine operating, cookery, nursery nursing, midwifery, 
and institutional housekeeping (90 of these grants were subsequently canceled). 
The average cost per head is estimated at £30 inclusive of fees as well as main- 
tenance allowance. Owing to the reduction in the grant, this scheme has neces- 
sarily been restricted and is now confined to exceptionally deserving cases. 


Unemployed Associations 


Tue unemployed associations are bodies of the unemployed who 
organize senaiale 

such op 

at first i 


ves into local ong in order to make the most of 
ortunities for self-help as they may find. Membership was 


imited to trade-unionists, and the general direction of the 
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movement is still in the hands of the trade unions. The general 
council of the trade unions has drawn up a model constitution, within 
the limits of which the groups are expected to work, and the local 
trade council organizes the association and cooperates with it in all 
possible ways. It was soon decided to include unemployed non- 
unionists, but this is done with the understanding that such members, 
if and when they obtain employment, shall join the union of their 
trade. One reason for thus enlarging the membership is that among 
the unemployed are numerous young men and women who have never 
been in regular employment and who are therefore not eligible to 
union membership, yet who greatly need any advantages obtainable 
in the way of training, recreational opportunities, and the like. A 
second reason is that the number of the unemployed has grown to an 
extent which threatens the whole trade-union movement. 

The existence of a very large body of unorganized unemployed is a great menace 
to the present wage standards and conditions which have been secured by the 
unions. If a revival of trade takes place a considerable portion of these workers 
will be absorbed into industry, and the fact that they have been assisted by 


trade-union machinery during the time of their need should assist materiaily in 
recruiting them for trade-unionism when they obtain employment. 


At the beginning of the current year there were said to be some 80 
of these associations in existence, with memberships varying from 100 
to 1.200. 

The associations, while devoting much of their energy to such con- 
ventional activities as providing recreation, courses of instruction, 
and exchange of services, have given special attention to helping the 
unemployed present their claims for insurance benefit, resisting 
extortionate rent charges, and following up any opportunities for 
employment which may be discovered. 

In many instances an information bureau has been opened at which trade 
union Officials and local counselors attend in rotation in order to supply informa- 
tion regarding pensions, public assistance committee f apanreanges rent-restric- 
tion matters, unemployment-insurance problems, and many other difficulties 
which arise. * * * A large amount of quiet but extremely effective work 
has been done in this connection, and done well. Literally thousands of cases 
have been won before courts of referees and public-assistance committees, and 
literally thousands of cases of overcharging of rent have been adjusted. This 
type of organization is a new development of trade-unionism in this country, and 
is likely to become a very important auxiliary in the future. 

_Information concerning the allotment scheme of the Friends was 
circulated by the local councils among these associations, and as a 
consequence a large number of their members have secured allot- 
ments, cheap seeds, and gardening implements. Connections have 
been made with various local bodies who have given the use of club- 
rooms and gymnasiums, and in some places a supply of daily papers 
is obtained by members who collect them from private houses soon 
after breakfast each day. The Pilgrim Trust and the National 
Pla Association provided stockings, shorts, and footballs for 40 
football teams, and from other sources supplies of indoor games have 
been secured for distribution. 


Work of Voluntary Welfare Associations 


One of the most conspicuous of the voluntary agencies is the 
National Council of Social Service, which, though founded in 1919, 
became prominent only during the crisis of 1931. It is in no sense 
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official, yet representatives of nine Government departments «re 
included in its organization, and its connection with both the gene», 
Government and the local authorities is close. The Governme) 
regards its work as so important that it has included in the budget {\\ 
the fiscal year 1933-34 an appropriation of £25,000 for its use. [1 
the House of Commons on March 2, the Minister of Labor th)\s 
explained this grant:. 

About £7,000 or £8,000 of the £25,000 will be devoted to assisting the Nationa) 
Council of Social Service in what we may call its administrative work—in ot}\er 
words, in enabling it to assist voluntary organizations, as for instance by )re- 
venting mistakes made in one place from being repeated in another, and i), 
enabling it to collect information and, in general, as I have said, to guide a): 
assist voluntary effort. It is proposed to grant £15,000 of that sum to ena 
the council to provide assistance in promoting, in areas suffering from severe 3) \(| 
prolonged unemployment, schemes of occupation for unemployed persons, eit!,«r 


directly or through the organization of national or regional bodies which thc 
may invite to act on their behalf. 


In addition to these activities, the council seeks to coordinate tlic 
work of a large number of religious, charitable, welfare, and yout) 
organizations, with a view toward preventing duplication of effort 
and securing as full a program as possible for the benefit of the workers. 
At the beginning of 1933 there were already rural community counci!s 
in 23 counties and more than 100 town councils of social, service 
associated together under its auspices. The purpose is to make sure 
that there shall be numerous centers for the unemployed in all large 
cities, and one or more in rural districts, according to the number tv 
be served. Many of these centers had already been established, ani 
the council acts merely as a unifying agency. The activities under- 
taken differ with the needs of the particular locality. Generally eac|) 
center includes a number of different lines, such as educational classes, 
lectures, and discussions; meals and baths offered at the lowest 
possible prices; recreational opportunities; exchange of services 
among the unemployed; and provision of fresh periodicals and books 
A rather unusual feature in one Manchester center is the provision 
each week of a number of free theater matinee tickets for distribution 
among the men attending. One feature which hampers the work o/ 
the centers is the extreme anxiety with which both workers and em- 
ployers regard any line of activity which might threaten to encroacli 
upon the regular industries of a place. 

For example, the unemployed at Bolton are repairing their own shoes. This 
has brought deputations from both the employers and the trade unions concerned, 
and the association has had to explain that in no sense does it provide a vocational 
training and that the shoe-repairing trade is not losing money, because tlic 
unemployed are already unable to pay its prices. This obstacle is ceusing thc 


association endless thought. It is hardly possible to name a hobby which does 
not invite a complaint from employers and workers unless it is carried on within 


strict limits. 
Work of the Friends’ Allotment Committee 


THERE is general agreement that one of the best forms of interest 
and exercise for the unemployed is the cultivation of a garden _- 
Ordinarily it is not sufficient to provide a piece of ground and drop 
the matter there; the worker needs help in securing seed and tools, 
and often advice and supervision may be required. For some years 
the Government gave active heip in the matter of allotments, but in 
1931 felt obliged to withdraw its aid. The report of the Royal Com- 
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mission on Unemployment Insurance gives this account of the 
situation: 


in 1931 the Ministry of Agriculture, by a net expenditure of about £26,000, 
including administrative costs, were able to aid about 64,000 unemployed or 
partially employed allotment holders in England and Wales to obtain seeds, tools, 
and fertilizers. The grant allocated for 1931-32 was withdrawn as a measure of 
economy. The Society of Friends, however, stepped into the breach, raised 
voluntary subscriptions and by a net expenditure of about £18,000 (administra- 
tive costs were estimated at about £5,000) were able to aid about 62,500 men. 
This admirable service retrieved the situation. * * * We are giad to note 
that the central Government has recently decided to make a grant in aid up to 
£10,000 on condition that a further £10,000 is collected and £20,000 is spent, 
and a further grant of £2,500 on condition that an additional £5,000 is ecllected 
and a total of £27,500 is spent. 


The Friends accordingly undertook a campaign to raise £20,000 
wishing not only to secure the full Government grant, but to extend 
their work to new fields. According to the Manchester Guardian 
by the end of 1932 they had raised all but £1,200 of this amount, and 
were planaing a vigorous program for the current year. 


The committee is extending its work in several directions with the help of its 
35 voluntary and 10 paid organizers. Four organizers are now specially engaged 
in Lancashire, and organizers are pushing the scheme in Norfolk Suffolk. Glouces- 
tershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, and Derbyshire. Propaganda work 
for the scheme is being actively carried on in the West Country, the Midlands, 
and North Wales. This week a county conference is being held at Nottingham. 

Small and experimental schemes of settlement of men on the land are being 
considered, from which, it is believed, valuable experience may be gained. Other 
extensions are a poultry training center in the Rhondda Valley, ‘‘an acre and a pig”’ 
scheme for agricultural workers, and the utilization of gardens attached to empty 
country houses. 


Guildford Work Relief Scheme 


Most of the plans mentioned are intended mainly to give some 
interesting, perhaps generally helpful, occupation for the worker’s 
enforced leisure, but the town of Guildford has undertaken a scheme 
of direct relief through work which resembles in some respects the 
plans of many American cities. In November 1932 the mayor 
appealed to the citizens to make a weekly or monthly contribution 
to a special work fund. 


The money so raised will be added to a sum of £3,000 which the council has 
saved on its estimates, and the fund will be spent during the winter months in 
putting the unemployed to work on public schemes for the good of the town, 
vn improving the parks and open spaces and painting and decorating public 
buildings. 

An interesting feature of the scheme is that the public-assistance authorities 
have been asked, and will probably agree, to divert part of the money that they 
would be spending in out relief to the mayor’s fund in return for being themselves 
relieved of their obligation. The organizers are anxious that able-bodied men 
who are fit and willing to work shall be freed in this way from the means test and 
publie assistance. 


The issue of Labor Management for March 1933 reports that the 
scheme proved entirely successful. Work was given with due regard 
to the worker’s responsibilities. 


Speaking roughly, married men with children are first put to work, the order 
being according to the number of children, then married men with no children. 
Single men with dependents are specially considered, while a certain number of 
unencumbered single men are always in work, the proportion being one single man 
to every nine married men. ‘These single men work for four weeks and then give 
place to another body of single men, so that all may have achance. All the men 
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work on a short week so that they may have time to look for other _, 
receive the standard or trade-union rate of pay for the work the 


qT hey 
ugh 
man with no dependents works long enough to get a weekl ly wage st 30s 30s. ; a 4 art arried 


man with less than four children gets 35s.; and a married man with four or more 
children gets 37s.6d. Foremen come into a different category. 

Even the weather has been arranged for under this scheme. If it is very })aq 
and the men are working out of doors, they are allowed to stand off and mak« up 
the lost hours later in the week. While, if it is too bad to work at all, they get 
the full week’s wage and the hours are made up during the next week. 


Grith Fyrd Camps 


In March 1932 a camp for unemployed young men, fostered by 
an organization known as the Grith Fyrd Camps, was opened at 
Godsaill, on the edge of the New Forest, "he be follo wed by others as 
rapidly as money could be raised and leaders for the work trained. 
Young men from 18 to 25 years old, unemployed, were accepted, with 
the understanding that to a considerable extent they ae provide 
for their own needs by building their own shelters, cutting their own 
fuel, and raising as much as possible of their own food. The general 
idea is to provide for these young men a healthful, open-air life, in 
which, after receiving some necessary training, they s all give their 
services in useful but nonremunerative work for the remainder of 
their period of camp life. 

The period of service is 18 months, in the first part of which the recruit learns 
to look after himself, cook, wash and mend his clothes, and look after his health. 
In the second part it is hoped to enable small groups to move about the country, 
equipped with light-weight camping gear. In the third part they will be given 
the chance of putting into practice the desire for service. 

Much of that which urgently needs to be done, such as clearing and beautifying 
the country that has been defaced by industry, leveling or planting of slag heaps, 
the running of holiday camps for children and others, is definitely uneconomic 


and can never be done except by voluntary work, and therefore there will not be 
competition with wage earners. 
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Age Distribution of Gainful Workers in the United States, 
1920 and 1930 


HE accompanying tables, compiled from a report of the United 

States Census Bureau, give for 1920 and 1930 the proportion of 
gainfully occupied | speccong in the total population of the United States, 
10 years of age and over, by age groups, and also the pereen nee dis- 
tribution of the gainfully employed by age groups.' Because of the 
expanding interest in eter relating to the ages of gainfully oc- 
cupied persons, the tabulation of occupational data gathered in the 
1930 Census of the United States, carries 18 age groups for States and 
for cities of 100,000 or more, while the tabulation of occupational 
returns for the 1920 census was limited to 10 age groups. 

The term ‘‘gainful worker” according to the Census definition 
includes all persons 10 years of age and over who usually follow a 
gainful occupation although they may not have been actually em- 
ployed at the date the census was taken. 


TABLE 1.—PROPORTION OF PERSONS pect gt ll a OCCUPIED, BY AGE AND SEX, 1920 
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Percent distribution 
Males Females Both sexes of gainfully occupied 
Census year and age a . — 
Total num-| gain- | Totalnum-| gain- | Total num-| gain- Fe- 
ber ully oged ber | fully | Males} mates | Total 
pied pied pied 
1920 
10 to 13 years. ........-.- 4, 336, 009 6.0 | 4, 258, 863 2.8 | 8, 504,872 4.4 0.8 1.4 0.9 
14 years. .... “Se Raia: 2 1, 033, 297 16. 9 1, 012, 968 8.2 | 2,046, 265 12.6 A) 1.0 .6 
1G rk ee no ena~- 925, 30. 4 935, 766 15.4 1,861,445 | 22.8 9 1.7 1.0 
1G Pee ws ee eke cs 976, 834 51.3 996, 124 27.9 1, 972, 958 39. 5 1.5 3.2 1.9 
is |, <a sae 926,033 | 65.0 929,140 | 35.7] 1,855,173 | 50.3 1.8 3.9 a3 
18 and 19 years._..____- 1, 845,246 | 78.3 1, 895, 734 | 42.3 | 3,740,980) 60.0 4.4 9.4 5.4 
20 to 24 years.....__.... 4,527,045 | 91.0) 4,749,976 | 38.1) 9,277,021 63.9 12.5} 21.2 14.3 
25 to 44 years...._.___.- 16, 028,920 | 97.2 | 15,249,602 | 22.4 | 31,278,522! 60.7| 47.1! 40.0] 45.7 
45 to 64 years..._______. 9, 114,960 | 93.8] 7,915,205 | 17.1] 17,030,165 | 58.2] 25.9| 15.8] 23.8 
65 years and over _____-- 2,483,071 | 60.1] 2,450,144 8.0} 4,933,215 | 34.3 4.5 2.3 4.1 
Unknown... ......._. a 92,875 | 61.5 55,824 | 28.0 148, 699 | 48.9 22 2 22 
10 years and over...| 42,289,969 | 78.2 | 40,449,346 | 21.1 | 82,739,315 | 50.3 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
1930 

10 to 13 years. ._.......- 4, 862, 291 3.3} 4,760, 201 1.5 | 9,622,492 2.4 4 a ° 

14 years. ____ ae i 32) 1, 486 9.2 1, 175, 899 4.0 | 2,382,385 6.6 .3 .4 

Be es ok ais Se 1, 154, 648 16.3 i, 141, 051 7.6] 2,205,699 | 11.9 .5 .8 ‘ 

Se Se 1, 181,920 | 32.7 1, 185, 395 17.0| 2,367,315 | 24.8 1.0 1.9 1, 

EE MEG cS su ockan css. 1, 187,150 | 49.9 1, 138,672 | 27.5 | 2,205,822 | 38.8 1.5 2.9 1. 
! United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth Census of the United 


States, 1930: Occupation Statistics—Age of Gainful Workers. Washington, 1933, p. 5, 
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TABLE 1.—PROPORTION OF PERSONS GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY AGE AND SEX 
AND 1930—Continued 
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. / Percent distribution 
Males Females Both sexes | of gainfally occuy ic 





Census year and age i a aor 
Totalnum-| gain- | Totalnum-| gain- | Total num-| gain- Males Fe- Total 
ber fully ber fully ber ully males Al 
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1930—Continued 











18 and 19 years.....___.| 2,264,107 | 70.7] 2,320,172| 40.5] 4,593,279| 5531 42] &8! 50 
20 to 24 years.......... 5, 336,815 | 89.9| 5,533,563 | 42.4 | 10,870,378| 65.7| 126| 21.8! 115 
25 to 29 years......... | 4,860,180} 97.0] 4.973.428] 31.0] 9,833,608] 63.6| 124] 143)! ios 
30 to 34 years........... 4,561,786 | 97.6| 4.558.635 | 24.4] 9,120,421] 61.0| 11.7] 10.4| 1); 
35 to 39 years............ 4. 679,860 | 97.7| 4,528,785 | 23.1) 9,208,645] 61.0] 120] 9.7| 11; 
40 to 44 years........... 4, 136,459 | 97.6] 3,853,736 | 21.9] 7,990,195| 61.1| 106| 7.9] ino 
45 to 49 years........... 3,671,924 | 97.2! 3.370.355| 21.0! 7042.279| 607! 9.4] 66 3 
50 to 54 years........... 3,131,645 | 95.7] 2844,159| 19.7| 5.975,804| 89.5| 7.9] 5.2!) 73 
55 to 50 years........... 2 425,992 | 93.0] 2219,685| 17.3| 4,645,677| 568|-59| 36! 54 
60 to 64 years........... 1, 941, 508 | 86.8] 1,809,713 | 14.7] 3,751,221] 520] 44] 25) 40 
65 to 69 years....__.___. 1,417,812 | 75.7] 1,352,793} 11.4| 2,770,605) 443] 28] 1.4] 
70 to 74 years..__...._.- 991,647 | 57.5| °958.357| 7.6| 1,950,004| 33.0] 1.5] .7 
75 years and over....... 915,752} 323| 997.444] 4.0] 1,913,196| 17.5| .8| (4) 
Unknown.............. 51,816!) 59.9 42206 | 31.8 94.022| 47.3] 1 1) 
10 years and over__.| 49,949,798 | 76.2 | 48,773,249 | 22.0 | 98,723,047 | 49.5 | 100.0 


























100. 0 | 100. 0 





The following table shows the proportion of gainful workers in the 
older age groups of the population of the United States for 1920 and 
1930: 


TABLE 2,—PROPORTION OF GAINFUL WORKERS IN OLDER AGE GROUPS OF POP 
ULATION, 1920 AND 1930 
















Percent of gainful workers 















Age group 1920 1930 
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PO ee oe inlash o 4 nc dos see $1.0 38. 1 63.9 89. 9 42.4 

eS Sere ae sib ecbtad 97.2 22.4 60.7 97.5 25. 4 61.7 
4 ec ns eee sae 93. 8 17.1 58. 2 94.1 18.7 58. 0 
| G8 EES RE? 60. 1 8.0 34.3 58.3 8.0 . 











New Department of Labor in Mexico 


NEW Department of Labor has been created in Mexico by « 

presidential decree of November 30, 1932, effective January 1, 
1933. By this decree the former Ministry of Industry, Commerce, 
and Labor is replaced by two new departments—a Miu£nistry of 
National Economy and a Sipestuians of Labor—the duties of which 
are outlined in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union for March 
1933. : 

The new Department of Labor will deal ‘‘ with the study, initiation, 
and application of Federal labor laws and regulations; labor and em- 
ployers’ associations; labor stn pe labor inspection; national and 
international Jabor congresses and meetings; conflicts between capita! 
and labor or between labor unions; legal matters connected with labor; 
and social research and information, including the Office of Social 
Welfare and of Industrial Hygiene.” 
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Wages and Productivity in Glass Tableware Industry of Czecho- 
slovakia and United States 


N THE report to the President made by the United States Tariff 

Commission on the blown-glass tableware industry '! a section is 
devoted to wages and relative productivity in Czechoslovakia and 
the United States. Tis section reads in part as follows: 


Wage rates in the hand-blown glass tableware industry in both the United 
States and Czechoslovakia are on practically the same basis. In both countries 
the skilled labor, such as gatherers, blowers, stem and foot makers, etc., are 
paid on what is essentially a piece rate. Most of these workers are members of 
unions. The unskilled labor, such as carry-in boys, selectors, etc., is paid on an 
hourly or weekly basis. When a new article is to be manufactured in the United 
States, the quantity (known as ‘‘move’’) of this article that is to be produced in a 
“turn” (usually 4% hours) for the purpose of establishing a piece-wage rate for 
that article is a matter of agreement between the manufacturers and the work- 
men. Cooperation through the union and the manufacturers’ association usually 
results in similar articles at other union plants having the same “‘move”’ estab- 
lished. The amount to be paid to the blower and some of the other skilled workers 
is designated; the wage of the gatherer usually is equivalent to 75 percent of the 
blower’s wage. In the United States the blower is usually the highest paid and is 
the ‘‘head”’ of each group (shop). Basically it is planned by these wage agree- 
ments that the wages paid the individual workers for specific occupations will 
average approximately the same over an extended period, although a highly 
skilled group wiil generally produce more acceptable or ‘‘good”’ ware than a less 
skilled group. There are a number of rules and agreements covering the working 
arrangements between the manufacturers and employees. These agreements are 
made on a yearly basis, but for the most part few changes occur from one year to 
another except with respect to the establishment of ‘‘moves” for new articles. 
If the workers produce good ware in excess of the ‘‘move”’ they are paid for the 
excess on the basis of the established stipulated rate for the ‘‘move.”’ If the glass 
becomes cordy or ‘‘bad’’, or if for other reasons for which the manufacturers are 
responsible, production at the furnaces is suspended, the workers receive full pay 
per turn during such suspension. Substantially the same practice is followed in 
Czechoslovakia with respect to agreements as to the number of men and output 
per shop, etc. In Czechoslovakia the ‘“‘master’’—who generally makes the stem 
or stem and foot—is the head of each group and receives the highest pay. Under 
usual conditions approximately 48 hours constitute a week’s work in both the 
United States and Taathcdovakia. It is interesting to note that plants in the 
United States operating on a 1-shift basis start work at approximately 7 a.m. 
the year round, whereas during the summer months most of the skilled workers 
in the Czechoslovakian plants start work about 4 a.m., and with definite intervals 
for meals their work is finished shortly after noon. It was stated that this arrange- 
ment was made to permit the workers to spend the afternoons in their garden 
plots. In the winter months a number of these plants do not begin operations 
until 7 a.m. The union rule in the United States provides that 46% hours shall 
constitute a week’s work; some of the domestic plants, however, are operated on a 
nonunion basis. 

In December 1918, an 8-hour working day and a 48-hour working week were 
established by statute for Czechoslovakian industries. The law enacted in 1925 
provides that Czechoslovakian workers shall be given annually a vacation with 
pay for a period of from 6 to 8 days. Czechoslovakian workers are also allowed 


1 Report no. 60, second series, Washington, 1933. 
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approximately 7 holidays a year with pay, and a sickness insurance fund provid. 
compensation in case of illness. If the illness continues for a period of more th.) 
three weeks, the worker receives 10 percent of his wages from the employer, anc jf 
he is still ill at the end of 5 weeks, he receives 20 percent of his wages in additi.), 
to the regular benefits from the sickness insurance fund. 

Four of the Czechoslovakian manufacturers of hand-blown glass tableware 
from whom cost data were obtained supply their workmen rent-free houses 
rooms and garden plots. One other manufacturer gave the workers a month), 
allowance in lieu of rent-free housing, and the other four manufacturers gay. 
similar allowances to workers who owned their own homes. 

The cost of social insurance, including sickness, old-age, and invalidity insur- 
ance, is divided equally between employer and employee. A! dues for accide:\{ 
insurance are paid by the employer. Inthe United States none of the workers i), 
the blown-glass tableware plants receives allowances in the form of rent-free 
housing, or of the character provided by statute for workers in Czechoslovak ia, 
with the possible exception of indemnity in the case of accidents in the perforn)- 
ance of their duties. * * * 









TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN THE HAND-BLOWN GLASS TABLEWAR! 
INDUSTRY IN UNITED STATES AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1929-30 


[Based on 48-hour week] 
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1 Indirect wage is manufacturers’ estimated value of allowances given in form of rent-free house or rooms, 
also wood, coal, and garden plots. Other expenses borne by Czechoslovakian companies but not calcu- 
lated in the indirect wage are: Vacation with pay of approximately a week a year; approximately 7 holiday: 
a year with pay; pay for sick absence; and, in addition, the manufacturers contribute to sick insurance and 
to the Government pension. These allowances vary. 

2In Czechoslovakia ‘‘master’’ makes stem or sometimes stem and foot, corresponding (depending on 
Poy =» A Dg classed as ‘“‘stem maker,’’ “‘foot maker,’’ ‘‘foot caster,’’ or “‘foot finisher’’ in 
the te > 





In the United States the Commission obtained data regarding the number 
of people (skilled and unskilled) constituting a ‘‘shop”’ (varying with processes), 
the total production of good ware by the shop for each selected article during a 
l-year period, and the number of hours in which shops were engaged in the 
production of each of the selected articles. In Czechoslovakia specific annual 
production records were not kept at the plants. Each plant did have a record 
by specific articles of the average ‘‘good”’ ware produced per hour (based on trial 
tests); it was stated that this average production had been checked at intervals 
and could be accepted as essentially accurate. Data were also obtained 
regarding the number of people in each group, according to articles. On the 
basis of these data the relative productivity has been calculated for articles 
produced in the United States and like or similar articles produced in Czecho- 
slovakia. These data for domestic stem-ware articles are confined to the drawn 


and pressed stem processes and to foreign articles produced by the off-hand 
stuck-stem process. oe 
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TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF MAN-HOUR OUTPUT OF SIMILAR ARTICLES OF HAND 
RLOWN GLASS TABLEWARE PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1929-30 
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INSURANCE AND PENSION PLANS 





Industrial Pension Plans in the Depression, United States and 
Canada 


N THE exhaustive study of industrial pension plans recently 

published by the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.,! a section is 
devoted to developments since July 1, 1929. From that date up to 
April 30, 1932, the limit of the period studied, new plans were estal- 
lished at an almost unprecedented rate, the only period of greater 
activity having been 1916-20, when war conditions prevailed. The 
distribution and character of the new plans were as follows: 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL PENSION PLANS ESTABLISHED FROM JULY 1, 1929, TO 
APR. 30, 1932, BY INDUSTRY GROUP AND KIND OF PLAN 
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Employment records, secured for 59 of the 69 companies which had 
established these plans, showed that 3 of those having noncontrib- 
utory plans normally employed 4,604 workers, 53 having contribu- 
tory plans employed 22,943, and the 3 with composite plans 
employed 8,136. 

There was a decided trend during this period from the noncontrib- 
utory toward the contributory systems. Twelve companies with 
noncontributory systems had changed to contributory or composite 
plans, and two others had merged with companies having contribu- 
tory features, so that the net result was a subtraction of 14 plans from 
the noncontributory group and an addition of 12 to the contributory 
and composite group. 

Forty-five systems, 28 noncontributory and 17 contributory, were 
discontinued or suspended during this period. The procedure in this 
respect differed. 


Some have been abolished completely, payments to existing pensioners having 
ceased and further grants being stopped; in other instances no additional retire- 
ments will be made, but employees already retired will continue to receive their 
pensions, though, in certain cases, at a reduced rate. Other companies will grant 
pensions in the future, when eligibility requirements are met, to employees of a 
specified age and service at the date of change, and still others, to all employees 
in the service on such date. In certain companies extension of credits for service 


1 Latimer, Murray Webb. Industrial pension systems in the United States and Canada. New York, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1932. 
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has been stopped, though employees may be retired upon an allowance equal to 
the credits previously earned. Finally, entire operation of their plans as to both 
retirements and credits has been suspended by some corporations although the 
suspensions, at the latest report, were indicated to be temporary. 

[n the period between July 1, 1929, and April 30, 1932, the rate of discontinuance 
of plans was the most rapid yet witnessed by the industrial pension movement. 
Almost 10 percent of the systems recorded as operating in 1929 were discontinued, 
closed to new employees, or suspended; these schemes covered, however, less 
than 3 percent of the employees. 


Apparently there has been an increased realization of the danger of 
maintaining a pension system from current income. In 1932 about 
62 percent of the oo plans, as compared with 50 percent in 1928, 
had commenced funding operations. The reserves built up by 434 
companies reporting on their systems were estimated as having 
reached $625,000,000 by January 1, 1932. Also, there has been an 
increased use of insurance to safeguard the plans. 

By reason of the fact that most of the pension plans established since 1929 
have been underwritten, the guaranties of payment offered were stronger than 
those of plans set up in any other period. All of the 69 companies with new plans 


guarantee the pension once granted, and except for one company with a noncon- 
tributory plan, the guaranties are all made by insurance companies. 


General Trends 


THERE have thus been two tendencies, apparently sang neem HC 4 
since 1929. An unusually large number of new plans has been estab- 
lished, pension funds have been accumulated, and pension rights have 
been insured, so that the status of employees with reference to their 
rights under pension systems has been perceptibly improved. On the 
other hand, schemes already in existence have been given up at a 
more rapid rate than ever before, and numerous companies have 
reduced the scale of pension benefit or otherwise deliberalized their 
plans. This contradiction, however, it is pointed out, is more 
apparent than real. The new plans have been adopted in the main 
by small companies which in the early stages of the depression were 
comparatively unaffected. Also, they were so planned as to lighten, 
as far as possible, the burden upon the employer. 

The great majority of them are partly supported by the employees. The scale 
of benefits provided under recently established plans is notably lower than in those 
operating in 1929; the percentage raiio of benefit to base pay is smaller, the base 
pay is aggregate rather than final salary and relatively more schemes contain 
maximum limitations in monetary form, and fewer specify a minimum. The 
rate of employee contribution, however, is not lower than in the earlier plans. A 
large number of companies gives no credit for past service; almost all of those 
which do so have provided prior service credits at reduced rates, and a number 
of these makes the grant of credit dependent on the company’s ability to finance 
the requisite payments. In almost all cases retirement has been set at age 65 
in the new plans; relatively few of them provide any kind of incapacity benefit or 
contain service requirements, and in almost all of them the benefit credit is scaled 
dewn by actuarial factors for retirements prior to age 65, except for incapacity. 
Most of the plans are so framed that where retirements are made after the normal 
age, company expenditures are reduced. 


The tendency toward making pension plans less expensive for the 
employer, while accentuated by the depression, is, in part at least, 
due to a growing realization of the burden a system imposes. It is 
usually estimated that it takes from 30 to 40 years, or even more, 
scoala to the terms of the plan, for a pension system to reach its 


maximum of expense. With some 8 or 10 exceptions, no existing 
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systems antedate 1900, so that what they mean in terms of cost is 
only beginning to make itself felt. 

On January 1, 1932, pensioners certainly numbered over 120,000 and may >! 
have been as many as 140,000; payments in 1931 were probably $85,000,000 a: \:j 


may have reached $97,000,000. On the railroads alone the number of bene‘- 
ciaries on January 1, 1932, was 50,000 and the payments in 1931 were $33,000,000. 


Also, guaranteeing the future pensions demands the setting asic 
of large sums. By the beginning of 1932 it is estimated that funds 
to the amount of probably $625,000,000 had been accumulated for 
this purpose, of which 90 percent was trusteed or held by insurance 
companies. 


Attitude of Employees 


THE most significant aspect of the movement toward deliberaliz::- 
tion is held to be ‘‘ the success obtained in enlisting the cooperation of 
employees accustomed to the offer of pensions without any direct 
pet hi from themselves.’”’ Employees, it is reported, will sup- 
port plans much less favorable to themselves than the earlier type if 
a few features on which they lay special stress are embodied. Promi- 
nent among these are the return with interest of their deposits in tlic 
event of withdrawal, the guaranty of the pension, and a stipulation 
that funds paid into the pension system shall not in any case revert 
to the employer. Also, they specially favor the inclusion of a benefit 
for total and permanent disability, a gradation of contributions 
according to age at entry, and a provision of optional annuity forms 
at retirement. 

While this is true, it is also apparent that employees are desirous 0! 
securing some more inclusive form of pension system than one offered 
by an individual company. In 1932 two bills were presented to 
Congress seeking the aieei ienain of pension systems for railway, 
workers which should provide for benefits irrespective of a transfer 
from the service of one railroad to another, and even, after a certain 

eriod of employment, should safeguard the credits already gaine« 
~ a worker if he should find employment in another ilestry. 
Many of them are frankly doubtful as to the desirability of the present 
form of pension systems. 

A growing hesitation to establish industrial pension systems is indicated by « 
study made by a committee of the New York Building Congress, which recom- 
mended against the inauguration of a plan for the New York building-trades 
employees, on the ground that under private schemes now in vogue relatively fe 


employees would benefit. A compulsory system supported jointly by employers, 
employees, and the State was recommended. 
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Causes of Illness in 9,000 Families, 1928 to 1931! 


STUDY of the causes of illness in about 9,000 families, observed 

for about 12 months in 18 States, was organized by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, the actual canvassing being 
done by health department or other visiting nurses in the different 
communities. After the records were secured the data were tabulated 
under the joint supervision of the Public Health Service and the 
committee. The Public Health Service publications based on the 
results are to deal primarily with the incidence of illness and the 
extent and kind of medical care, and those of the committee with 
costs. 

The study provides the largest mass of data on the incidence of 
sickness over a period of time that is now available for illnesses of 
all kinds in a fairly representative general population group. It fur- 
nishes a complete record of illness and of medical and dental care in 
a group of families for an entire year. The data, which were secured 
by visits to each household at intervals of 2 to 4 months, included a 
record of illnesses which had occurred since the preceding call. The 
average number of calls on a family was 5 or 6 a year, but some re- 
ceived as few as 4 and others as high as 8 visits, with additional calls 
in some cases to check up incomplete records. The information se- 
cured by the investigators included the cause of the illness, date of 
onset, duration of illness, and many and detailed facts about the 
nature and extent of medical care of various kinds by different prac- 
titioners and institutions. 

The persons covered by this survey were somewhat of a selected 
group as regards medical attention, as since the study was made 
through the cooperation of State and local health departments and 
visiting nurses, the data were necessarily confined to localities having 
such services. The study is based on 8,758 white families, consisting 
of a total of 39,185 individuals. Of this number of persons, 96.5 per- 
cent were under observation for the whole period, the remaining 3.5 
percent including births, deaths, and persons who because of mar- 
riage, separation, or other reasons entered or left an observed family 
durin the year. ; 

Although the period of observation for each family was 12 con- 
secutive months, the date of the observation periods ranged from 
February 1928 to June 1931, the peak being reached in December 
1929. As only about one fourth of the families were under observa- 
tion during the rather extensive influenza epidemic in the last of 
1928 and the first of 1929, the respiratory illness records were not 
unduly affected by the inclusion of this epidemic period. 





| United States. Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, Mar. 24, 1933. Causes of Illness in 
Nine Thousand Families, 1928-31. 
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A comparison of certain characteristics of this group with those of 


the general population as shown by the census of 1930 shows tht , 
comparatively large proportion of the group lived in large cities «1; 
also that the mean size of the surveyed families was somewhat lac; 
than those of the general population. The modal white family in {h. 
United States in 1930 consisted of only two persons, while in the <)- 
veyed a it consisted of four persons. The surveyed group :i\so 
showed an excess of children and a deficiency of older persons as 
compared with white persons in the general population. As no 1-))r- 
son families were included in the study, the excess of children is partly 
accounted for by this fact. 

As family income is of vital importance in any study of the chiar- 
acter and extent of medical service, the families included, therefvre. 
were chosen so as to afford a reasonably adequate sample of differen 
income levels. Forty-eight percent of the families had incomes of 
less than $2,000 and of these 15.1 percent received less than $1 ,.\()\) 
per year. 

In the study illness was defined as any symptom, condition or <is- 
order which lasted one or more days for which medical service as 
received and any condition for which drugs costing 50 cents or more 
were purchased. Dental service, eye refractions, immunizations, 1 
health examinations were not included, however, in the tabulations 
IlInesses which had their onset prior to the observation period }ui1 
extended into it were included, as frequently the onsets of chronic 
conditions are so gradual and the durations so long that the accunii- 


lated cases causing illness during the period were considered as far 


more important than the few chronic cases which could be identified 
as having their original onset within the period. A second attack, 
within the year, of a more or less chronic condition was tabulated as 


a second illness so that the data refer to illnesses rather than cases of 


disease. Any continuous period of sickness was counted as one i||- 
ness even though more than one cause of illness was diagnose. 
Thus if a person had measles, mumps, and chicken pox without any 
intervening period between the cases it was counted as a single i||- 
ness. An exception to this rule was made, however, for persons hav- 
ing some chronic condition which lasted throughout the year when 
some acute condition developed such as colds, indigestion, ete. There 
were few such cases, however, as many of the chronic cases repre- 
sented definite attacks of more or less limited duration and not tlic 
whole course of the disease, so that a chronic impairment or disea-c 
generally appears in the record only when it caused some distress or 
was the cause of a medical consultation or examination. 

The causes of illness were necessarily those reported by the member 
of the household giving the information, but the doctor’s check on 
the diagnosis was obtained for 64 percent of the -cases seen by : 
practitioner, or in 51 percent of the total number of cases. 

Considering all illnesses in the sense of continuous periods of sic \- 
ness, only 4.3 percent of those reported in this study were tabulate! 
as due to more than one cause. Although this number was small it '- 
necessary to know the method of selecting the cause tabulated :- 
primary, as the word “primary ”’ as used in discussions of the causes «| 
death has two more or less logical meanings; that is, primary, or fir=' 
time, as in measles or pneumonia, and primary in se aE Ry 24 as in 


heart disease and rheumatism. As a result of this confusion of term 
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the general rules followed in selecting the primary cause were to 
designate as primary, acute conditions with common complications, 
and to give preference to acute conditions over an attack of a chronic 
condition, While the condition or disease most specifically associated 
with the period of sickness was preferred over a minor condition which 
preceded or accompanied it. In case of death, however, an exception 
was made to these rules and the cause of death was classified as pri- 
mary or contributory strictly according to the rules adopted by the 
division of vital statistics of the United States Bureau of the Census. 

The number of illnesses (sole or primary only) totaled 850 per 1,000 
persons under observation, while the rate for illnesses that caused 
absence from work or school or other usual occupation for 1 or more 
days was 516, and for illnesses that caused the patient to go to bed, 
434 per 1,000 P sok yan In other words 61 percent of the illnesses 
reported were disabling and 51 percent necessitated one or more days 
in bed. Of all the cases reported 79 percent were attended by a 
physician or other practitioner. 

Diseases of the respiratory system caused the largest number of 
illnesses, the rate for colds and bronchitis being 156.1 per 1,000 per- 
sons and for influenza and grippe 86.1 per 1,000, while tonsillitis, 
laryngitis, and other throat diseases exclusive of tonsillectomy had a 
rate of 53.4 per 1,000. Accidental injuries occupied third place, with 
a rate of 74.7 per 1,000; gastritis, indigestion, and other stomach con- 
ditions showed a rate of 41.7; measles, 24.4; conditions arising out of 
pregnancy and childbirth, 23.6; ear and mastoid diseases, 23.5; 
rheumatism, neuralgia, neuritis, etc., 22.7; tonsil and adenoid opera- 
tions, 21.8; and diarrhea and enteritis, 21.5. A large number of 
disease conditions had rates of less than 20 per 1,000. As the rates 
are based solely on the frequency of cases, serious conditions like 
pneumonia, heart diseases, kidney diseases, etc., fall rather far 
down in the list. 

A tabulation of the cases which caused the patient to go to bed for 
one or more days, but which is also based on the frequency of cases 
and in no way represents their severity, shows the principal causes of 
illness of sufficient severity to cause loss of time from work, school, or 
other occupation. It was found that the three most frequent causes 
of disabling were those in the so-called ‘‘minor” respiratory class. 
The fourth most disabling condition was caused by accidents, while 
indigestion, measles, and tonsil and adenoid operations are the other 
three diagnoses with rates for disabling cases above 20 per 1,000, with 
the next rate, 13 per 1,000, for ear and mastoid conditions. The 
figures show, therefore, that minor respiratory diseases are the most 
frequent causes of illness, whether the total rate, the rate for dis- 
abling cases, or the rate for bed cases is considered. 
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Injuries to Workers in Aircraft Operation 


IGURES published by the Aeronautics Branch of the United 

States Department of Commerce! show that the 115 accidents 
occurring in American-operated scheduled transport service during 
1932 resulted in the death of 20 pilots, copilots, or members of air- 
craft crews, severe injury to 1, and minor injuries to 17, while | 19 
others who were involved in the accidents received no injuries what- 
ever. Of a total of 218 passengers involved in the same accidents, 
25 lost their lives, 7 were severely injured, 9 suffered minor injuries, 
and 177 were not injured. 

In 1932 the airlines flew 50,932,967 miles, or 442,895 miles per 
accident, as compared with 376,079 miles per accident in 1931. | 
A decided improvement is noted when the record for 1932 is com- 
pared with that of 1928, when 86 accidents occurred during the 
10,673,450 miles flown, an average of only 124,110 miles per accident. 
A total of 540,681 passengers was carried during 1932, with an 
aggregate of 146,552,587 passenger-miles. 

More than one half of the accidents occurred during forced land- 
ings (38) and ordinary voluntary landings (31). Causes of thie 
1932 accidents were divided as follows: Personnel errors, 13.(3 
percent; power-plant failures, 22.81 percent; airplane failure, 21.39 
percent; weather, 29.17 percent; darkness, 1.31 percent; airport 
and terrain, 10.53 percent; miscellaneous, 0.88 percent. In another 
0.88 percent the causes were undetermined or doubtful. 





——— 9-000 


American Standard Safety Codes 


Mechanical Refrigeration 


REVISION of the safety code for mechanical refrigeration for 

the purpose of bringing the refrigerant methyl formate within 
the provisions of the code was approved by the American Standards 
Association on January 5, 1933. 

Methyl formate is added to the list of flammable refrigerants 
: under definitions (par. 113), and to the refrigerants in table 2 (par. 
370), which shows the formula and the minimum test pressure of 
. specified refrigerants. 

On account of the constant changes in the refrigerating industry, 
a standing committee is provided to formulate new rules for new 
types of refrigerating equipment and the uses of new refrigerants, 
as required by developments in the industry. 
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1 Air Commerce Bulletin, Mar. 1, 1933. 
3 For summary of original code, see Monthly Labor Review for January 1932, pp. 47-48. 
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Work in Compressed Air 


DrvELOPMENT of a safety code for work in compressed air was 
initiated by the American Standards Association on the request 
of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, which was designated as sponsor.® 

Regulations for such work have been developed in various States, 
and are fairly uniform. Adoption of a national code is expected 
to assist in maintaining uniform conditions where adopted and to 
establish similar adequate and uniform conditions in other States 
where specifications are developed. Tunneling and caisson work are 
panda by a small group of contractors who operate on a national 
basis, and their interests, as well as the safety of the workers in this 
hazardous operation, should receive material benefit from this project. 

The scope of the proposed code is: 

Construction and operating rules for work in caissons, tunnels, or wherever 
workers are subjected to air under pressure higher than atmospheric, including 
protection from mechanical hazards, the use of necessary instruments and 
apparatus, provisions of locks, methods of lighting, communication and decom- 
pression, the keeping of records, medical attendance, periodic inspection and 


air analysis, rest rooms, hours of labor, sanitation, ventilation, fire prevention, 
fire protection, temperature control, and other conditions of work. 


Standards of School Lighting 


In 1918 the Illuminating Engineering Society issued a code of light- 
ing school buildings, which was used by various States as a basis for 
preparing lighting codes. Improvements in lighting practice and a 
demand for more definite specifications necessitated a revision of the 
code in 1924, at which time it was adopted as an American standard 
by the American Engineering Standards Association. The continued 
progress in the science of illumination since that time prompted an- 
other revision, under the joint sponsorship of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society and the American Institute of Architects, resulting in 
a new code, entitled ‘Standards of School Lighting’, which was 
approved September 15, 1932, as an American standard by the 
American Standards Association. 

The primary purpose of the new code, which is educational rather 
than mandatory, is to present correct and desirable conditions clearly, 
for the guidance of school authorities, architects, engineers, and regu- 
latory bodies. The first four parts are devoted to discussions of the 
various phases of the lighting problems and recommendations for 
illumination that will meet the requirements of safety and conserva- 
tion of vision. The fifth part is intended as an aid to State authorities 
in establishing mandatory requirements for the protection of the 
occupants of school buildings from accidents or impairment of sight. 


































Ohio Safety Codes on Refrigeration, Elevators, and Machinery 


ON new safety code and two revisions of former safety codes, 
formulated by the Industrial Commission of Ohio with the as- 
sistance of advisory committees of employers and employees, became 
effective in the State of Ohio on January 1, 1933. 









3 Data are from Industrial Standardization, February 1933, p. 46. 
170597°—33-———-7 
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The new code!’ contains safety requirements covering the petal la- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of all new installations, or all ; 
placements of or additions to old installations of transmission Piping 
systems and auxiliary equipment, including high- and low-press ire 
steam systems in manufacturing or mercantile establishments. W it/ 
respect to old installations, the essential requirement is to elimin:ite 
all unnecessary hazards by removing or improving dangerous equip- 
ment, or by reducing the service conditions, pressure, temperattire 
load, ‘ete., to a point at which the safety factors will not be less th: 
the requirements of the code. 

One of the revised codes? contains modern and detailed safety ; 
quirements for the construction, inspection, maintenance, and ope: 
tion of elevators, dumbwaiters, ‘escalators, manlifts, and their Dist. 
ways, applying to all new construction and installations. The former 
requirements, which became effective January 1, 1924, and are con- 
tinued in force for equipment installed before the new code was 
established, are included in the publication. 

The regulations do not apply to belt, bucket, scoop, roller, or si: 
ilarly inclined or vertical freight conveyors (other than manlifts 
tiering or piling machines, mine elevators, skip hoists, wharf ramps, 
or apparatus in kindred classes, amusement devices, stage lifts o1 
lift bridges, elevators of capacity exceeding 30,000 pounds and plat 
form area exceeding 300 square feet when suspended by cables near 
each corner of the hoistway and at additional positions, nor to 
elevators used only for handling building feahesial and mechanics 
during the building construction, and that these types should be mace 
subject to suitable specifications for each type. 

The revision of the machinery code* enlarges the scope of the former 
code (which covered only metal-working machinery), and applies to «| 
places and establishments where presses, hammers, machines, am 
machine tools are installed and to all uses and operations of such 
equipment in the finishing of metal, the fabrication of metal products, 
the manufacturing of products out ‘of tile, fiber, wood, leather, paper, 
or other material, and to all presses fitted with rams and dies for tli 
purpose of blanking, trimming, forming, drawing, punching, ©: 
stamping material. It is, however, specified that the code does not 
apply to the primary manufacture of metal or metal products, such 
as melting, welding, rolling, drawing, or casting, as used in tli 
manufacture of pig metal, castings, billets, rails, tubes, sheets, wire, et: 
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Accidents in the Mining Industry of Mexico in 1930 and 1931 


TATISTICS of the Department of Mines of the Mexican Ministr\ 

of Industry, Commerce, and Labor,* show that industrial acciden'- 

in the metal mines, coal mines, and metallurgical plants of Mexic: 

dropped from 14 430 in 1929 to 13,558 in 1930, a reduction of 6 per- 
cent, and to 10, 315 in 1931, a total reduction of 29 percent. 

The number of 8-hour shifts worked in the industry were, however. 

subjected to a still heavier reduction, from 23,896,392 in 1929 to 


! Ohio. ment of Industrial Relations. Industrial Commission. Bulletin No. 214. 
2 Idem, Bulletin No. 110. 
‘im, B Sessa de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo. Departamento de Minas. Boletin Mi 
e y iner 
Tomo XXXIV, Numero 1, Julio de 1932. 
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19,320,214 in 1930, or 19 per cent, and to 14,258,174 in 1930, a total 
decline of 40 percent. Frequency rates consequently increased each 
year, and while 6.03 injuries were sustained for every 1,000 shifts 
worked in 1929, there were 7.02 in 1930 and 7.23 in 1931. 

The reduction in the total injuries was reflected in the number which 
resulted in death, which was 202 in 1929 and 177 in 1930, a decrease 
of 12 percent, while in 1931 it dropped to 125, a total reduction of 38 

yercent. 

. The following table shows the number of fatal and of total 
accidents in the industry, by cause, for each of the 3 years, 1929, 1930, 
and 1931. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN MEXICAN METAL MINES, COAL MINES, AND METAL- 
LURGICAL PLANTS, BY CAUSE AND BY YEAR, 1929 TO 1931 























Fatal accidents Total accidents 






































1931 

ie Oe aiinatidtpraitdined nonietpnunccdmeenntiinaiieied y . 1, 195 q 

'T TOR thst ccbnbaatbes hb chouvicdssnesibbihents 12 5 10 1, 888 1, 757 1, 306 
Fe i i ik os ending amaliae 21 27 25 136 132 115 
Poisonous and corrosive substances, ete___...........-__- 3 7 1 31 23 19 
E leCtE dit dates anit notin Liinsbacnnh (en naicacin aipntiekdin aie 8 ll 6 y 18 14 
Faldo nice di tann teckpidcacdaiinesacks 33 33 26 101 99 97 
Steppng on or striking against objects___________...____-- 2 i a: s 21 9 
Falling of objects, not being handled by injured____..___- 93 78 41 4, 591 4, 302 3, 144 
Hand so cobb So eidcde ns Biehl odecndwabincte 5 3 Rane 2, 103 2,112 1, 262 
Te Fak: Se ee a ae Te kOe Tey Nee Mea MTT wk My 218 25 12 
Anim@@ceen 53. DA a RE at EX AGE RTE TORIC! eS Rag ec pra 158 78 35 
Vi lpg Othe eS i Lod edtdieaedabes 10 1 7 4, 057 3, 796 3, 543 

SLi bdobn ddcksodbebacisshade ibe sesue 14, 430 


























Accident Experience in Iron and Steel Industry to End of 1931: 
A Correction 









HE 5-year moving average frequency and severity rates for blast 
furnaces for the periods 1924-28 to 1927-31, given in table 4 on 
page 527 of the Monthly Labor Review for March 1933, were incorrect. 
The correct rates are as follows: 







‘| Frequency Severity 
rate rate 
I ak ES ee ed er tin, ee hg las angen tememnen 25. 23 4. 51 
a DERE Leet oo. ba Sea A ged 22. 80 3. 92 
: SR ccbihinta nities wit iid «0 than oc abba ae 22. 38 3. 96 
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Deduction from Employee’s Salary by Employer for Group 
Insurance Held Payment to Insurer 


"Bae State of Alabama insured the lives of State senpaogees by 
securing a group policy of life insurance with the All States Life 
Insurance Co. At the time this policy was secured J. R. Tillman 
was one of the employees of the State. He signed an authorization 
card for the required deductions each month from his salary as his 
monthly contribution to the premium for the group insurance. 

In February 1931 Tillman ceased to be an employee of the State 
and the insurance company was notified of this fact and marked his 
card canceled as of March 1, 1931. In August of the same year 
Tillman was again employed by the State and the monthly deductions 
were resumed for the payment of his premium; he continued making 
these payments until his death in November 1931. 

It was later discovered that the employer had never reported to 
the insurer that Tillman had reentered the employment and the 
insurance company had no knowledge of the renewed deductions from 
his salary as his name was not included among the names covered by 
the monthly premium. Because of this fact the insurance company 
declined to pay the policy upon Tillman’s death. 

Suit was filed in the circuit court, Mobile County, Ala., against 
the All States Life Insurance Co. to recover the amount of this policy. 
The court rendered a judgment in favor of Leona Tillman, the 
plaintiff, and the insurance company thereupon appealed the case 
to the Supreme Court of Alabama, contending the insurance termi- 
nated March 1, 1931, and that upon his reemployment Tillman was 
the same as a new employee and a new application card should have 
been filed and a new individual certificate issued to him before the 
insurance company would be bound as his insurer. It further con- 
tended that the deduction of premiums by the State from Tillman’s 
salary “was wholly without authority and not binding on the insurer, 
unless and until such facts became known to and approved by the 
insurer by acceptance of the premiums or otherwise.”’ 

Mr. Justice Bouldin in rendering the opinion of the supreme court 
said that the liability of the insure: was based upon the provisions in 
the contract between the insurance company and the State—as 
employer. A full synopsis of the main provisions of the contract 
was set out in the opinion. 

The court was of the opinion that the policy must be ‘‘ construed as 
quite a liberal blanket contract, with numerous provisions inserted 
for the protection of the employee, the insured.” In discussing the 
many provisions of the policy the court said: 

Thus this group policy defines what shall constitute the entire contract. |' 
wholly omits the individual certificate to the employee as a part of the contract. 
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While it is contemplated the employee shall have such certificate as evidence of 
his inclusion in the coverage of the group insurance, the certificate is issued to 
the employer, and the rights of the employee would not be affected if it never 
reaches him. This is the logical construction of the contract, and the construc- 
tion given like contracts in other jurisdictions. [Cases cited.] 

In defining the ‘‘entire contract’’ as above, we note it includes the “individual 
applications, if any, of the employees secured hereunder.” This certainly indi- 
cates that employees may be insured without individual applications. 

The court held that under the terms of the policy “the ‘employer,’ 
not the ‘employee,’ is looked to for information touching the names 
of all those becoming eligible, the amount and ‘effective date’ of 
insurance.”’ Continuing the court said: 

Dealing with the case in hand, this employee had become eligible by his reem- 
ployment. He had formerly executed an authorization card good until ‘‘revoked”’ 
by him. When his former employment ended, there was no subject matter for 
its operation. When he reentered the employment, he and his employer mani- 
festly treated it as unrevoked and still effective, and he proceeded to pay his 
premiums in the manner authorized until the date of his death. We are of 
opinion his insurance was then in force. 


The decision of the lower court allowing a recovery was therefore 
affirmed. (All States Life Insurance Co. v. Tillman. 146 So. 393.) 
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Employer Required to Redeem Scrip in Cash on Regular Pay 
Day 


N EMPLOYER in Kentucky is required to redeem in cash, on a 
regular pay day, scrip issued to employees when presented by a 
purchaser from third persons, according to the decision of the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals in the case of Hoskins Grocery Co. v. Creech 
Coal Co. (56 S.W. (2d) 555). The decision is based upon section 
4758b-1 of the Kentucky Statutes. 

It appears from the facts in the case that the Hoskins Grocery Co. 
received from its customers in payment for goods and merchandise 
$1,105 in scrip, or miner’s orders, issued by the Creech Coal Co. to 
its employees as evidence of its indebtedness to them. The scrip 
was in the form of metal disks ranging in value from 5 cents to $1 
and the grocery company had given face value for the scrip when used 
in the purchase of merchandise. Following the refusal of the coal 
company to redeem the scrip in cash the Hoskins Grocery Co. filed 
suit in the circuit court, Harlan County, Ky., to recover the amount 
from the coal company. It was alleged that the necessary records 
were kept, showing the names of the persons from whom the scrip 
was acquired and the amount paid therefor in merchandise, the 
dates, etc., and other records as required by the law (sec. 4758b-1, 
Ky. Stat.). 

In answer to the allegations, the coal company set up an agreement 
between it and its employees under which it was understood that the 
metal disks issued by it would be redeemable only in merchandise. 
The company further challenged the validity of section 4758b-1 of the 
Kentucky Statutes as being unconstitutional because it was alleged 
to impair the obligation of contracts. This trial resulted in a verdict 
in favor of the coal company and the grocery company appealed the 
case to the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 

The appeals court reviewed the evidence and found that the repre- 
sentative of the grocery company had presented the scrip, with the 
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necessary records, on a regular pay day at the office of the coal e.))- 
pany and that Mr. Creech, the president and general manage: of 
the company, had looked them over and then refused to redeem {})o 
scripincash. The court said “the reason given for refusing to redeoy) 
the scrip was not a failure to present the statement and affid, \; 
rexuhted by the statute, but the company took the position that jt 
was not required to redeem it in cash.” 

In reversing the decision of the lower court, the appeals court s:id 
that as the owner of the grocery company ‘‘did all that was required 
of her under the statute, and in view of the construction of the statiite 
in Western Kentucky Coal Co. v. Nall & Bailey (14 S.W. (2d) 400): 
West Kentucky Coal Co. v. Nall & Bailey (27 S.W. (2d) 965); and 
Elkhorn Piney Coal Co. v. Elwove (36 S.W. (2d) 3), it was the duty of 
the coal company to redeem the scrip in cash when presented: to jt 
on a regular pay day.” 

The court also pointed to the fact that the constitutionality of t\\e 
section was challenged in the Elkhorn Piney Coal Co. case, supra. 
and the section was upheld. Many cases were cited in which courts 
of other States had declared similar statutes constitutional. The court 
said in conclusion: 

It is conceded that the metal disks here in question were issued by appe!! 
to its employees long after the statute was enacted. To be invalid as impair: 
the obligation of contracts the statute must be one enacted after the maki: 
of the contract the obligation of which is claimed to be impaired. Piney \ 
Nelson, 183 U.S. 144, 22 8.Ct. 52, 46 L.Ed. 125. The act not only does ; 
contravene any provision of our constitution, but it conforms to a mandate ji: 
the organic law itself. Section 244 of the constitution reads: ‘‘ All wage earners 
in this State employed in factories, mines, workshops, or by corporations s}\:|! 
be paid for their labor in lawful money. The general assembly shall prescri!. 
adequate penalties for violations of this section.’ 


es 


Pneumonia Held to be Personal Injury from Negligence under 
Provisions of Jones Act 


CCORDING to a decision of the United States Supreme Court, 

a seaman suffering an injury in the course of his employmen, 

as the result of the failure of the master to furnish him the proper 

care or cure when stricken with pneumonia, has suffered a ‘‘ person: 

injury” from ‘‘negligence” within the meaning of the Jones Aci 

(sec. 33 of Merchant Marine Act of 1920), and by that act is given 

a right of action which may be exercised by his personal representati\ 

if the injury causes death. (Cortes; Administrator, v. Baltimor 
Insular Lane, Ine., 287 U.S. 367.) 

Rafael Cortes, administrator of the estate of Manuel Santiavo, 
filed suit against the Baltimore Insular Line, Inc., to recover damages 
for the death of Santiago, caused by pneumonia which he contract«d 
while employed as a seaman on a return voyage from Boca Grand, 
Fla., to New York City on board one of the company’s vessels. 

The suit was based upon the ground that Santiago’s death wa: 
due to the failure of the master of the ship to give him proper car¢ 

The district court rendered a judgment in favor of the administr:- 
tor, but the judgment was reversed on appeal by the circuit court 0! 
appeals, second circuit, on the ground “that the seaman’s right «/ 
action for negligent care or cure was ended by his death and did no! 
accrue to the administrator for the use of next of kin.” The case 
was then taken to the United States Supreme Court for review. 
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In rendering the opinion, Mr. Justice Cardozo cited cases which 
show that under the general maritime law a seaman had no remedy 
for injuries suffered unless they “‘had been suffered as a consequence 
of the unseaworthiness of the ship or a defect in her equipment’’, 
or unless the employer breached his duty to provide maintenance and 
cure, and that the remedy for such an injury ends with the death of 
the seaman in the absence of a statute continuing it. He said: 

The question then is to what extent the ancient rule has been changed by 
modern statute. Section 33 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, commonly 
known as the Jones Act (41 Stat. 1007, sec. 33; 46 U.S. Code, sec. 688), gives a 
eause Of action to the seaman who has suffered personal injury through the 
negligence of his employer. For death resulting from such injury it gives a 
cause of action to his personal representative. We are to determine whether 
death resulting from the negligent omission to furnish care or cure is death from 
personal injury within the meaning of the statute. 


The argument was made that the care which a master owed to a 
seaman disabled while in service was an implied term of the contract 
of employment and for this reason the Jones Act should not be inter- 
preted to include such an injury, as the statute was not intended to 
cover injuries for which there already was a sufficient remedy under 
the existing law. The court did not accept this view and said the 
origin of the duty in this case was consistent with a remedy in tort 
since the wrong if a violation of a contract is also something more. 
The fact that there is a remedy based upon the contract does not 
exclude an alternative remedy built upon a tort. Continuing, the 
court said: 

The employee of an interstate carrier injured through the omission to furnish 
him with safe and suitable appliances may have a remedy under the Federal 
Employees’ Liability Act (45 U.S. Code, sec. 51), or at times under the Safety 
Appliance Act (45 U.S. Code, secs. 1 to 6), though the omission would not be 
actionable in the absence of a contract creating the employment. So, in the 
case at hand, the proper subject of inquiry is not the quality of the relation that 
gives birth to the duty, but the quality of the duty that is born of the relation. 
If the wrong is of such a nature as to bring it by fair intendment within the cate- 
gory of a “‘personal injury” that has been caused by the ‘‘negligence”’ of the 
master, it is not put beyond the statute because it may appropriately be placed 
in another category also. ’ 


The question to be decided by the court was, therefore, whether 
the acts of the employer could be held to be ‘‘negligence”’ and whether 
the deceased, because of such acts, suffered a ‘‘ personal injury” as 
contemplated by the Employers’ Liability Act. The contention was 
made that a narrow interpretation should be placed upon the- act 
regarding its application to seamen and that it would not cover such 
injuries as starvation or malpractice because the seaman had a remedy 
for these injuries prior to the passage of this act. However, the 
court was of the opinion that the overlapping of the remedies was ‘‘no 
reason for denying to the words of the statute the breadth of meaning 
and operation that would normally belong to them, at all events 
when a consequence of the denial is to withhold any remedy whatever 
from dependent next of kin.” 

The argument for the respondent imputes to the lawmakers a subtlety of dis- 
crimination which they would probably disclaim. There was to be a remedy for 
the personal representative if the seaman was killed by the negligent omission to 
place a cover over a hatchway or to keep the rigging safe and sound. There was 
to be none, we are told, if he was killed for lack of food or medicine, though the 


one duty equally with the other was attached by law to the relation. This court 
has held that the act is to be liberally construed in aid of its beneficent purpose 
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to give protection to the seaman and to tho 
Approaching the decision of this case in 


many of the refinements of construction that a different spirit might approve 
The failure to furnish cure is a personal injury actionable at the suit of the ses man 
during life, and at the suit of his personal representative now that he is dead. 


In rendering the opinion the court pointed out that the same inter- 
pretation would not necessarily follow in the case of an injury to a 
railroad employee because the duties of a railroad company differ jp 
many respects from the liability imposed upon carriers by water. 

The decision of the court of appeals was reversed and the 
remanded for further proceedings to determine whether there 


negligence in the care of the seaman whicl 
with his death. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Injury from Poison Oak Held Accident Caused by External 
Means 


was held to be an injury arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment (Banister v. State Industrial Accident Commission of Oregon, 19 
Pac. (2d) 403). 

In March 1931 C. O. Banister was cutting brush for the city of 
Portland, Oreg. While doing this work Banister came in contact 
with poison oak, not knowing what it was, and received an injury 
which resulted in his total disability for 19 days. 

Upon applying to the State industrial accident commission for com- 
pensation, Banister’s claim was disallowed upon the ground that ‘the 
condition suffered was not due to an accidental injury arising out of 
and in the course of his employment.” 

The case was appealed to the circuit court of Multnomah County, 
where the court set aside the commission’s order and awarded com- 
pensation. The commission then appealed the case to the Supreme 
Court of Oregon, basing its contention on the statement that the em- 
ployee did not suffer an accidental injury, because poison-oak poison- 
ing “is an idiopathic and not a traumatic disease, and therefore, not 
compensable under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of this State.” 

Thesupreme court discussed the question fully, calling attention to the 
fact that the commission relied on the statement that “an idiopathic as 
distinguished from a traumatic disease cannot be regarded as an injury 
by aceident.”” However, the court said that an idiopathic disease is 
one which develops gradually or imperceptibly, and that poisoning from 
poison oak was not such a disease. Continuing, the court quoted from 
the case of Brintons v. Turvey ((1905), App. Cas. 230) as follows: 

I think in popular phraseology, from which we are to seek our guidance, it 
(the act] excludes, and was intended to exclude, idiopathic disease; but when 
some affection of our physical frame is in any way induced by an accident, we 
must be on our guard that we are not misled by medical phrases to alter the 
proper application of the phrase ‘‘accident causing injury” because the injury 
inflicted by accident sets up a condition of things which medical men describe as 
disease. Suppose in this case a tack or some poisoned substance had cut the 
skin and set up tetanus. Tetanus is a disease; but would anybody contend that 
there was not accident causing damage? 


Under the terms of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, as found in 
the Oregon Code of 1930, sections 49-1814 and 49-1827, in order for 
a workman to be entitled to compensation he must have sustained a 
personal injury by accident arising out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment, caused by violent or external means and resulting in his dis- 
ability.” In affirming the judgment of the lower court, the court said: 

In the instant case, the disease contracted by claimant through contact with 
poison-oak brush was not an occupational disease in the sense that it was the 
natural and unavoidable result of the employment. Plaintiff's contact with the 
poison-oak brush happened by chance. He was in ignorance of its character. 
The contact was involuntary and unintentional upon his part and, although it 


resulted from his conscious act, the result was unexpected. This contact arose 
out of and in the course of his employment and resulted in his disability. 
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ie A recent Oregon case, poison-oak poisoning of an employee 
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It was not an accident caused by violence, but it was caused by external m. 
* %* * there was present all the elements essential to compensation unde: 
statute. 


The court also cited several cases in which compensation for disa- 
bility resulting from contact with poison ivy was awarded. '\'}\. 
court said it has been shown that the effect of poisoning from pois: 
oak and poison ivy are identical, ‘‘and hence where a workman s\is- 
tains an injury therefrom arising out of and in the course of his emp|vy- 
ment, he is as much entitled to compensation in the one instance 4s 
in the other.” 





Farmer Tearing Down Building Not Engaged in Agriculture and 
Therefore Liable for Compensation 


a Superior Court of Pennsylvania recently held that a farmer 
who contracted to tear down a building on an adjoining far 
was not engaged in agriculture, but that, for the time being, he ceased 
to be a farmer and entered into a new line of work entirely disasso«i- 
ciated with his usual employment (Warner v. Longstreth, 164 Atl. 80) ), 

Longstreth had been engaged in farming for many years, and in 
the fall of 1931, without discontinuing his usual agricultural work, |\e 
entered into a contract with the owner of an adjoining farm to remove 
several buildings. For this he was to receive $900 and such lumber ss 
he desired from one of the buildings. While engaged in this work, 
an employee, Horace Warner, fell from the roof and received tlie 
injuries for which he claimed compensation. 

Longstreth opposed the claim, urging that his employee was not under 
the protection of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, first, because fie 
(the employer) was engaged in farming, and secondly, that “the job of 
tearing down the buildings was an isolated occurrence temporary in its 
character and not in the regular course of defendant’s employment.’’ 

In upholding the decision of the lower court, granting the employe 
compensation, the court said in reply to the first contention: 

* * * If the tearing down of the buildings was merely incidental to tlic 
carrying on of defendant’s activities as a farmer and connected therewith, althoug): 
the particular employment in which the servant was engaged at the time of tlic 
accident was not strictly speaking farming, he might still be regarded as engag« | 
in agriculture. “Agriculture” covers all things ordinarily done by the farmer 
and his servants incidental to the carrying on of his branch of industry. It, 
however, requires a very broad application of this theory to hold that the employ. 
in this present case was employed in agriculture when tearing down a buildi:z 
because some of the lumber taken from the building was to be used by the defen 
antin the repairs of the buildings on hisfarm. Had his employment been confined 


to the hauling of lumber intended for use on the farm, it might with greater force | 
argued that he was engaged in agriculture, but not under the facts here presente. 


In reply to the contention that the employment was casual, thie 
court said: 


Defendant entered into this new enterprise in competition with others, bidding 
for the contract and receiving it, no doubt, because he was the lowest bidder. 
For the time being he ceased to be a farmer in relation to the matter in han. 
He entered into a new line, entirely disassociated with his usual occupation a1! 
probably with a view of profit. * * * There is nothing casual about t!i 
matter. There was a definite change of employment for the time being, delibe: 
ately entered into. [The court continued, citing the case of Strunk v. Kellc’ 
(75 Pa. Super. Ct. 462).] ‘‘If a farmer chooses to engage also in outside indu-- 
trial operations his employees in such outside transactions are within the pro- 
tection of the Workmen’s Compensation Act.” 




















pre sented below. 





ing less than one day have been omitted. 


[able 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year from 

to 1932, the number of workers involved an 
these years and for each of the months, January 1931 to March 1933, 
inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end of 
each month and the number of workers involved. The number of 
man-days lost, as given in the last column of the table, refers to the 
estimated number of working days lost by workers involved in disputes 
which were in progress during the month or year specified. 


1927 





TABLE 1.- 





AND MAN-DAYS 


ERS, 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in March 1933 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
March 1933 with comparable data for preceding months are 
Disputes involving fewer than six workers and last- 


man-days lost for 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY 1931 TO MARCH 1933 AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORK- 
LOST IN THE YEARS, 1927 TO 1932 
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January. ...-.-.- P enetlshully betbveiiaaiekes a 
Fe hgtes act tisk otncbad 
Marieke... cee : a 
A OU oi te i nel 
May 
JOU a. Cae i dee CS iciewed Secnbibnn add 
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January. -- 
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349, 434 
357, 145 
230, 463 
158, 114 
279, 299 
232, 092 





10, 150 
20, 473 


29, 483 











28, 691 
11, 660 


49, 232 
23, 540 
32, 597 
27, 199 
6, 834 
1, 633 
1, 446 
877 


6, 855 
8, 761 












37, 799, 394 
31, 556, 947 
9, 975, 213 
2, 730, 368 
6, 386, 183 
6, 098, 769 















181, 169 
223, 660 
476, 904 
770, 512 
400, 509 
511, 926 
612, 864 

1, 157, 013 
493, 649 

1, 052, 095 
355, 818 

150, 064 



















117, 298 
417, 966 
685, 949 
572, 121 

1, 220, 202 
927, 996 
700, 985 
728, 201 
536, 262 
118, 869 

38, 716 




















110, 768 
333, 827 








| Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Disputes 


TABLE 2 


gives, by industrial groups, the number of strikes bevin- 


ning in January, February, and March 1933, and the number of 


workers directly involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JANUARY, 


MARCH 1933 


FEBRUARY, Ad 
































Ma 








Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers inv.) \eq 
ning in— in disputes beginning i: 
Industrial group § aS. 
January | February} March | January | Februar y| 

Auto, carriage, and wagon workers. 3 J 6, 307 1, 500 
Bakers. _- 1 ‘ 30 | 
Brewery and soft-drink workers. : bea ty LES eee? HE ae 8 
Building trades - Sa Se Pa 10 s 6 607 458 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_ 1 z 3 50 53 
Clothing - wre 22 17 31 5, 246 5, 646 
Electrical and | g: as appliance workers _ __- lhe: aol a! SR 1 Pie va 
Food workers. é SERIE ¢ BR tices: 1 12 
cll nel hiinn edd aekeibbelns S Bk esha 7 15 
Hospital workers. ahi Da Vee" sae | Sepa 
Hotel and restaurant workers._._____- Dh ee ee 6 80 
Iron and steel. intel «abe é 2 eee. | a, Ok Ror ae 
Laundry a te ke ; 1 l 11 
St A SEER IL Tee es 4 
Lumber, timber, ‘and mill work. Se A ES 1 
7 2 ea Taare 2 , 25 
Miners... ‘mate ae ll 5 5 6, 528 865 
Motion- -picture operators, actors, “and 

theatrical workers____- eee ee 2 1 2 14 10 
Printing and Asiataee eed 2 1 1 28 7 
Rubber. Cig Bt a ERE MeCN we: isles 2 ad 
Munic ipal ile iB eat : 2 2 2 65 90 
yal 2S RR i A Pes ES - 7 16 15 533 2, 112 
ES OEE ee n ee: Bear ee ae ats 
Other oopupations....................... 2 2 3 41 120 

_ | RLS SS ee | 67 59 88 











19, 616 | 10, 905 





Size and Duration of Disputes 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in March 


1933 classified by number of workers and by industrial groups. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MARCH 1933, CLASSI- 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY 8 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 








Number of disputes beginning in March 1933 involving 

















and 
Industrial group 6 and 2 and | 100 and 500 oy pret ge = ~’ 
under 20 | under idv| under 500} “ing | ‘so00 | 10.000 
workers | workers | workers | workers workers | workers 
Ne oo. os alin sittinwear dus duis 4 l Eger Sa em Seeaceieaie- 
Chauffeurs and teamsters----.-.......----- jy SRE es Se SST PE Kies 
RES SE EAS ED Ce Oney eae eee 12 10 5 3 
Electrical and gas appliance workers_-____.|_..___._- 5 Rabie Os AS DOSS 
Se on SOEs wren chonnhusisiengutibe 8, SRR: ASS C EE 
Oe. swan waelseinewswie chien bos 1 3 ee ae Sts, Se 
SEE! SESE OER SRO Teen a 8 SRS: Sa RERCS | ee. Sa 
Laundry workers - ---------- ok ERE” BR RE a Sf, Weel aS ee tare = ea 
RRS a RR i ce PERO Bob nA a bog EE oc wasn Wate 3 ie PCR FS 
Lumber, timber, and mill SPSS Sse «RE LA eee BRP 
NAR BS SCS TR See beeen eo 1 2 l 1 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and 
ES A Sates} ee ] _S ae: ares 
Pee | Se see Meme eee Rated eqenens 2G Rae: MBN ae ae ge 
pI co OS TRIG: Tes. pene ae an Some? x ‘ 2 PPR MORO Y kale ieee 
EE Oc in atiies he sobbweh ana EE Hee: A ARPA ee! 1 of SSE: eee 
a ee 1 6 _: a ey Be: 
SE 6 CAG whk ict nicks bo Wied chsh Sinniee sdb uts oe esas coer. idubenipd een o-- 
COORG GOR docks Hh edu B Riascuwns 1 Dh MRE a 
Ns iia Lin ast tuis abiahiiin Gaas eoacnemes 9 29 36 9 4 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
March 1933 by industrial groups and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN MARCH 1933, BY INDUS- 
TRIAL GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 
































Classified duration of strikes ending 
in March 1933 
Industrial group F 

One hait | Quifjone | month 

= Or | less than than 2 

1 month months 
Building trades. _- $d 9 elias ~ 200 eles omen abieaiete as i aa 1 
Chauffeurs and teamsters- Sane eee ee: ae eee ae 5 bs ae ee Be Beers 
C ORs ocianttiten wade snoop nadec ncn addwapnekinn cimtieeopge 18 4 3 
Electrical and gas appliance OR i ce ne 2 bt PR” ee es 
Fog ias «kc one ao RTE fs 20) Se Bee io ne Repel 3 ae Oa. 
Furniture _ . ---.-- Se! - NE ee RE PE ed 4 iy ree 
Lumber, timber, and millwork. ieee. 8: SARE | See ‘gee eee 
Miners - ---- a i ea os. o> chee es Miia artis ss wes Delt enti see immed J ae Sere 5° te SRS eae 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical workers.__________- TD Oe SRE BRS =o 
Printing and publishing -______- a ESO Leer eae SORES: a 
Municipal workers. - -_. -- RRS SPS MEER SEN a wheiios lle Siphaimiealll 3 SEARS RS is dn ieooncot 
PN, ide oe aided wi dik tens hakessietnekuadanasees 12 1 1 
OR ean ook. een. 0 SE Ess. SES eee 
ek a igcclivcnecemeusinnesaansnaeegieth odandaned 2 7 , i 
SRS EES i a si snpiia diane leaded pcciieaiscaminaiaiie 56 | 6 5 








Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March 1933 
By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or ConcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

cised her good offices in ‘connection with 86 labor disputes during 
March 1933. These disputes affected a known total of 63,734 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

There were 17 cases involving the law on the prevailing rate of 
wages. In these cases it is not always possible to show the number 
involved, due to lack of information as to total number required before 
completion of construction. 

On April 1, 1933, there were 38 strikes before the department for 
settlement, and in addition 51 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of disputes pending was 89. 
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Termination of Railway Wage Dispute in Great Britain! 


N MARCH 1931 the national wages board of the railways i), 

Great Britain sanctioned a reduction of wages for railway worker. 
providing, roughly, for a cut of 2% percent in all earnings with 
further cut of 2% percent on all earnings in excess of 40s. a week in t}): 
case of wage earners and of £100 a year in the case of the salaric| 
workers, with some limitations upon the extent to which the ci: 
should be applied to the earnings of the lower-paid workers. Thi. 
new arrangements were to be operative in any event until the end «/ 
March 1932 and thereafter until changed by agreement between thi. 
parties, or by the action of the national wages board. (See Labvo, 
Review, May 1931, p. 160.) In the summer of 1932 the railway 
companies notified the workers that they desired to substitute for t}), 
1931 cut a reduction of 10 percent on all earnings, except that in tl) 
case of adult male workers who were employed for a full week the ce. 
should not operate to bring their earnings below 38s., with propor- 
tionate safeguards for those who did not have a full week’s work. The 
trade unions concerned refused to accept this proposal, and in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Railway Act of 1921, after proper 
consideration by the various bodies involved, the question wa: 
brought before the national wages board for decision. 

The national wages board consists of 6 representatives of the rail- 
way companies, 6 representatives of the railway unions, and 4 repre- 
sentatives of the users of the railways, with an independent chairman 
appointed by the Government. Two of the representatives of the 
railway users are chosen by trade-union bodies, and one each by the 
British Chambers of Commerce Association and the Federation o/ 
British Industries. 


Position of Railway Companies 


Tue railroads based their case, first, on the decline in railwa\ 
earnings during the past few years, which they held made further 
economies imperative, and secondly on the relatively advantageous 
position of the railway worker as compared with his pre-war status. 
As to the first, they pointed out that traffic receipts had fallen from 
£181,000,000 in 1929 to £157,000,000 in 1931, with a further decrease 
certain to appear in the 1932 figures. This had a serious effect upon 
the railways in regard to paying dividends and raising capital: 

The return on ordinary stocks in 1923 was 5.55 percent; in 1929, 3.97 percent; 
in 1930, 2.23 percent; and in 1931,0.95 percent. * * * Thepresent low retur: 
on capital is starving the railway industry and causing injury to railway credit. 
The railways need capital, both for economy and for development; and anything 
which makes it more difficult to raise capital for such objects cripples the railwa) 
companies. 

As to the second point, the amount and proportion of the railway 
returns which went to the shareholders had been falling, while the 
share going to the workers was rising. “Of the receipts of the com- 
panies in 1913, after meeting costs of materials and miscellaneous 
charges, 51 percent went to wages and salaries and 49 percent. to 
capital; in 1931 the respective figures were 75 percent and 25 percent.”’ 





! The data on which this article is based are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette, February 
1933; Economist (London), Dec. 17, 1932; Railway Review (London), Oct. 7, 1932, and Feb. 10, 1933; and 
Manchester Guardian, Nov. 29, 1932, and Feb. 15, 1933. 
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\s a matter of justice, they held, the shareholders were entitled to a 
larger share of the receipts than they were now getting, especially 
since wages of railway workers were now relatively much higher than 
before the war and would continue to be so even after the proposed 
cuts were made. 

rhe effect of these reductions would be that the general level of railway wage 
rates would be 99 percent above pre-war; the general level of earnings of wages 
grades would be 102 percent above pre-war; the general level of railway salaries 
would be 78 percent above pre-war. 

On the other hand, the general level of wages in industry is 66 to 70 percent 
above pre-war, and the cost of living, which at the time of the last application 
stood at 57 percent above pre-war, has since fallen to 41 percent, representing a 
substantial betterment in real wages. 


The cut made in 1931 had saved, they estimated, an annual outlay 
of £3,660,000. The reductions they now asked for would increase 
this saving by about £4,600,000 annually. 


Position of Workers 





TAKING up the second matter first, the workers at once admitted 
that their wages, as compared with the pre-war level, stood at a higher 
figure than those of the workers generally. Their pre-war wages, 
they said, especially in the case of the lower-paid grades, had been 
unduly low in relation to the general wage level, and in 1913 they were 
demanding increases and preparing to fight for them. On the out- 
break of the war the whole matter was laid aside, but when, after the 
war was over, the national agreements were being made, the 1913 
situation was taken into account and the new basic rates were fixed 
with a view to providing a proper figure on which future modifications 
should be calculated. Consequently the greater increase in the level 
of railway wages as compared with those of the workers generally had, 
they considered, no bearing on the case; that situation had been 
definitely planned and should be maintained. 

In regard to the justice of paying dividends at the expense of wages, 
they put forward a new and rather far-reaching claim. The worker, 
they pointed out, is putting into the railways every day the labor 
and skill for which he is paid, while the capitalist makes but one 
contribution on which he expects continuous returns. When divi- 
dends were, as in 1923, at the rate of 5.55 percent, the buyer of stock 
would receive his whole investment back again within a specific period, 
and when, as was the case in many instances, the stock had been issued 
70 or more years ago, it had returned its face value over and over again. 
It had been paid out not once, but several times. The claim of its 
holders for dividends could not justly be maintained as against the 
claim for wages of the man who was putting in his strength and skill 
alresh every day. The railroads should have established amortiza- 
tion funds long ago and paid off the investors; it was not reasonable 
to mulet the wage earners because the roads had neglected this 
obvious step. 

_ As to the practical question of how to pay both wages and dividends 
in the present situation, the men contended that the proper way 
would be to secure, through nationalization if necessary, a proper 
coordination of road and railway services, but without taking such 
un advanced step as that, i | could be done by directors more 
alive to the necessities of the situation. The directors, indeed, were 
held mainly responsible for the present difficulties. 
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The latter are solely to blame for accepting without any effective protest fo; 
very many years the heavy and unfair burden of local government rates on {} 
railway permanent way. hey are to blame for delaying action so long agai)st 
the ever-increasing number and size of the heavy motor lorries escaping rq 
taxation on their tare weight in excess of five tons. And in times of cheap moiey 
they appear incapable of raising low interest bearing stocks with which to redeem 
their high interest bearing debentures and other redeemable stocks. 


Result of Appeal to National Wages Board 


THE case was argued for 11 days before the national wages board 
which, on January 13, 1933, issued six reports, having found it 
impossible to reach any kind of agreement. In general, those repre- 
senting the employing class considered that the railway companies 
had established their case, while those representing the workers felt 
that the companies had failed entirely to justify their proposal. 
The sixth report was issued by the chairman, Sir Harold Morris, who 
found himself unable to agree with either side. The evidence had 
satisfied him, he stated, that the wages of railway workers at the 
outbreak of the war had been unduly low, that the new standards 
adopted at the close of the war had been intended to remedy this 
position and to relate the scale to the skill and responsibility of the 
work, and that the intention had been that these new standards of 
wages and salaries should be permanent. Nevertheless, the grave 
difficulties with which the companies were faced justified some modi- 
fications of these standards. Consequently he thought it fair to 
abolish the existing cut of 24% percent, and to substitute for it a cut 
of 4% percent, with an additional deduction of 4% percent in respect 
of all rates of pa in excess of 50s a week. No deduction, however, 
should be applied in the case of male adults whose wages were 40s or 
less per week, nor for those earning over 40s a week, should it be 
so applied as to reduce their earnings below 40s. The cut should 
not apply to mileage payments or allowances of any kind, nor to thie 
wg of pay given for such extras as overtime, night work, and thie 
ike. 

Reception of Reports 


NEITHER side was satisfied with the result, but after some hesi- 
tation the companies concluded that the report of the chairman must 
be regarded as the decision of the board, and announced that they 
would accept it, although it gave them much less than they felt was 
really necessary. The unions, however, refused to ee to this. 
The haand had reached no decision, they said, and therefore the ques- 
tion was thrown back to its original status and no further cuts were 
authorized. If any attempt were made to enforce new cuts, the 
workers were prepared to resist to the uttermost. There, for the 
time being, the matter rests. 

There is no longer any likelihood of an early move being made for a reduction 
in railwaymen’s wages in Great Britain. This seemed a possibility a week ago, 
when the railway oe sent a formal letter to the unions advising them 
that they were reconsidering the position following the suggestion for reductions 
of Sir Harold Morris, K.C., chairman of the national wages board. 

Monday was the date by which the companies must give notice of reductio, 
but they have allowed it to pass without taking action. It is understood that 
there is no likelihood of further steps being taken for some time. 
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Early in March the railway companies gave formal notice of their 
desire to withdraw from the jurisdiction of the national wages board. 
Under the terms of the act of 1921 either side might do this by giving 
12 months’ notice. They did not, however, wish to give up all the 
machinery established by the act. 


The companies recognize the mutual advantages which accrue from discussions 
between their officers and the staff at meetings of local departmental committees 
and sectional councils, and they do not desire to interfere with the usuful work of 
these bodies. 

They also wish to make it clear that they have no desire to depart from their 
established policy of discussing labor questions with the employees, their represen- 
tatives, and the railway trade unions, and following upon the notice now given 
the companies will be prepared to consider with the unions the adoption of some 
more suitable forms of procedure for determination of questions relating to rates 
of pay, hours of duty and other conditions of duty upon which there is failure to 
reach a mutual settlement. 
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Decisions Regarding Wages of Typographical Workers 
El Paso, Tex. 


BOARD selected to arbitrate a dispute between Typographica| 

Union No. 370 and two newspaper publishers of El Paso, Tex., 
over a wage reduction of 15 percent to be effective October 1, 1932, 
failed to agree and the chairman of the board was requested to mak: 
an award. he bas 

The chairman, P. R. Price, in making his award, February 1, 1933, 
called attention to the fact that the printers had accepted by agreec- 
ment a decrease for the year ending October 1, 1932, thereby reducing 
their wage scale from $54 to $50 a week for night work, and from $51 to 
$47 a week for day work. His award making a further decrease of 
$4 a week in the wage scale for both night and day workers is, in part, 
as follows: 

The cost of living has, in a sense, decreased, if we take into consideration only 
the strictly material wants of man. If we take into consideration the imperious 
demands made by the conditions upon the right-feeling average man, the state- 
ment is open to doubt. The printers in regular employment each voluntaril\ 
give up 1 day per week of their employment to those less fortunately situated 
This conduct deserves the highest praise and commendation. Incidentally it 
results in benefit to the publishers. This result comes about by reason of the 
fact that skilled workmen are from time to time made available when needed 
and are only paid for such time as they are needed; in cther words it helps in 
the adjustment between income and overhead. * * * The _ publishers 
have made substantial reductions in the wages of their other employees. These 
reductions, as a whole, are substantially more than the reductions made as to the 
printers. I believe they have, of necessity, economized in every department 
where they could and that it is necessary and hence just and fair that the wage 
scale of the printers be reduced. 

It is, therefore, the decree and decision of the board that the wage scale be for 
the day work $43 per week and for the night work $46 per week. his rate to be 


in effect until February 1, 1934. This award is not retroactive but to take effect 
as of this date. 


At the request of the chairman the above award was certified as 
the decision of the board of arbitration. 


Houston, Tex. 


On December 31, 1932, Lee M. Sharrar, chairman of a board 
selected by Typographical Union No. 87 and the publishers of three 
newspapers of Houston, Tex., to arbitrate a dispute over a 15 percent 
reduction in the wage scale, declined to award a decrease. There 
had previously been a decrease in March 1932, when a local arbitra- 
tion board reduced the original scale of $55 a week for day work to 
$50.88, an approximate reduction of 7% percent. 
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The opinion and decision of the chairman is, in part, as follows: 


[he chairman would like to be able to persuade every party to this controversy 
that while the existing wage rates quoted on paper do seem to be very high, in 
fact very high for this class of skilled labor under present conditions, still the 
rates quoted are nothing more than an arithmetical point of departure for com- 
puting the money which the men shall be paid. The individual employees are 
not receiving the wages quoted on paper. They are supporting a surplus of 
skilled, experienced, and responsible labor and the existence of that surplus of 
labor has made it possible for the newspaper managements to reduce their com- 
posing-room pay rolls. 

The chairman finds that on a basis of facts presented for his consideration a 
reduction of wage rates at this time is unwarranted. Wage reductions of other 
employees are mentioned by the publishers, but the facts are not presented. 
Nor is there any factual indication of partial or general reductions of expenses 
hy the publishers. There is no proof that the publishers are enduring a real 
hardship because of the maintenance of the existing wage scales. The chairman 
declines to award a reduction of wage scale in this controversy on the basis 
of changes in the purchasing power of the wage earner’s dollar without some 
showing on the part of the publishers that the reduction in the rates is necessary. 
The chairman has been convinced that the wage rates are not the only factor in 
determining the wages received by the printers who work for these publishers, 
and sinee the publishers are using the time factor, or the regular situations in the 
shops, a8 a variable in their own interest, the chairman cannot award a reduction 
of the wages on the basis of the fact that these rates are on paper higher than 
wage rates in other cities. Further, the chairman declines to base his decision 
on conditions existing prior to 1931, for the reason that to do so would be to 
reopen and reconsider the negotiations effected last spring and to put on trial the 
former arbitrator. 

The chairman earnestly urges the adoption of this decision by the entire 
membership of this board. 
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Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments, First 
Quarter of 1933 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith quarter]; 
labor turnover rates for manufacturing as a whole and for 1\) 
separate manufacturing industries for the first quarter of 1933. 

The rates shown herein represent the number of changes per 1()() 
employees that took place during the three months ending March 31, 
1933. 

The form of average used for compiling turnover rates by the 
Bureau is the weighted arithmetic mean. The indexes for manufac- 
turing as a whole were compiled from reports made to the Bureau by 
representative establishments in approximately 148 census industry 
classifications. These firms employed over 1,000,000 people. In the 
industries for which separate indexes are shown, reports were received 
from representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the 
workers in each industry as shown by the Census of Manufactures of 
1927. 

In addition to the separation rates and the accession rate, the 
tables show a net turnover rate. The net turnover rate means the 
rate of replacement. ‘That is, the number of jobs that are vacated 
and filled per 100 employees. In a plant that is increasing its force 
the net turnover rate is the same as the separation rate, because while 
more people are hired than are separated from their jobs, the number 
hired above those Jeaving is due to expansion and cannot justly be 
charged to turnover. On the other hand, in a plant that is reducing 
its number of employees, the net turnover rate is the same as the 
accession rate, because while more people are separated from the pay 
roll than are hired, the excess of separations over accessions is due to a 
reduction of force and therefore cannot be logically charged as a 
turnover expense. 

As turnover data are based on reports from a limited number of 
firms, turnover rates should not be confused with the indexes for 
changes in employment as compiled and published monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on reports from a much River 
number of establishments. 

Table 1 shows for industry as a whole the total separation rate, 
subdivided into the 1 pve discharge, and lay-off rates, together with 
the accession rate and net turnover rate per quarter for the year 1932 
and the first quarter of 1933. 

The quit, discharge, and accession rates were all lower during the 
first quarter of 1933 than during either the first quarter of 1932 or the 
last quarter of 1932. In contrast, the lay-off rate was much higher 
during the first quarter of 1933 than during either the last quarter or 
first quarter of 1932. 
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T BLE 1.—QUARTERLY TURNOVER RATES IN REPRESENTATIVE FACTORIES IN 148 
INDUSTRIES 
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Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, brick, cotton, iron and 
steel, foundry and machine shops, furniture, men’s clothing, saw- 
mills, and slaughtering and meat packing for the first and fourth 
quarter of 1932, and for the first quarter of 1933. 

Brick showed the highest quarterly turnover rate during the first 
quarter of 1933, 22.71. The lowest turnover rate, 4.30, occurred in 
the iron and steel industry. The highest quit rate was shown in cot- 
ton manufacturing, and the lowest in the furniture industry. The 
highest discharge rate occurred in the sawmill industry and the 
lowest in the iron and steel industry. Automobiles had the highest 
lay-off rate and boots and shoes the lowest. The highest accession 
rate was shown by the brick industry and the lowest in the iron and 
steel industry. 














TABLE 2,—QUARTERLY TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE 2.—QUARTERLY TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Continw:; 
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Bots ois wicca Medea cos be 18. 04 27. 96 22. 74 19. 81 17. 42 15. 93 
yo gy RR Ne > hh 21. 59 30. 98 25. 40 24. 18 20. 18 18. 45 
Sit i occ ob da ects aoa ae 19. 70 16. 96 21. 99 16. 68 17. 91 16, 89 4 
| EEE DS PORE LTS 19. 70 16. 96 21. 99 16. 68 17. 91 16. 89 ] 
~ | 
] 
| 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
March 1933 


CCORDING to reports received by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 

tistics from 750 identical cities in the United States having a 
population of 10,000 or over, there was a decrease of nine tenths of 1 
percent in indicated expenditures for total building operations, com- 
paring March 1933 with February 1933. 

The data as compiled in the following tables apply to the cost of the 
buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on applying for his 
permit to build. Noland costs are included. Only building operations 
within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. 
















Comparisons, February 1933 and March 1933 





TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 750 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 







TABLE 1.—-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 750 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933 BY GEO- 

GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 















New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) 





New residential buildings 
(estimated cost) 












Geographic division 
February March Percent of | February March [Percent of 
1933 1933 change 1933 1933 change 


















New Engiand.................-- $416, 521 $696, 817 +67. 3 $472, 977 | $1, 071, 403 +126. 








5 
Middle Atlantic.._............_] 4, 268, 501 2, 921, 479 —31. 6 4, 334, 249 2, 743, 302 —36.7 
East North Central.__..........- 225, 490 495, 559 +119.8 | 1,686,656 | 1, 624, 906 —3.7 
West North Central___.....__-- 168, 700 312, 495 +85. 2 440, 703 219, 009 — 50.3 
Sout ICR «dnc wen ce ddedaoe 549, 864 590, 919 +7.5 1, 531, 966 863, 651 —43. 6 
South Central............... Re 347, 351 334, 016 —3.8 1, 693, 075 603, 706 —64.3 
Mountain and Pacific........_-. 1, 265, 211 1, 264, 389 —.1 838,540 | 1, 395, 208 +66. 4 










Lada celica aplasia 7, 241, 728 








6, 615, 674 —8.6 | 10,998, 166 | 8, 521, 185 — 22.5 
































Total construction (estimated 





Additions, alterations, and 












repairs (estimated cost) cost) 
Num- 
Geographic division ber of 
February March _ (/|Percentof| February March | Percent of cities 
1933 1933 change 1933 1933 change 















New England. --........-- $619, 597 $735, 363 +18.7 | $1, 509,095 | $2, 503, 583 +65. 9 107 
Middle Atlantic. _......... 2, 079, 503 | 2, 698, 303 +29. 8 | 10, 682,343 | 8, 363, 084 Zi. 7 173 
East North Central--____- 684,977 | 1,075, 188 +56.9 | 2,597,123 | 3, 195, 653 +23. 0 176 
West North Central ___--_. 231, 545 426, 626 +84. 3 840, 948 958, 130 +13. 9 68 
South Atlantic. -_........ ..| 1,035, 457 683, 828 —34.0 | 3,117,287 | 2, 138, 398 —31.4 80 
South Central __.........-- 484, 774 582, 778 +20.2 | 2,525,200} 1,520, 500 —39. 8 70 
Mountain and Pacific... _- 945,911 | 2,763,302 | +192.1 | 3,049,662 | 5,422, 899 +77.8 76 























di aiiiaian cee pied a 6, 081, 764 | 8, 965, 388 24, 321, 658 | 24, 102, 247 —0.9 750 
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Comparing reports received from these 750 identical cities {o; 


February and March, there was a decrease of 8.6 percent in now 
residential buildings. Four of the seven geographic divisions, how- 
ever, showed increases in this type of structure. 

A decrease of 22.5 percent was shown for expenditures for non- 
residential buildings, comparing March with February. Two of the 
geographic divisions registered increases in expenditures for non- 
residential buildings. 

There was a large increase, 47.4 percent, in the indicated expendi- 
tures for additions, alterations, and repairs. Six of the seven geo- 
graphic divisions indicated increases in expenditures for this type of 
building operations. 

Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, there was a decrease of nine 
tenths of 1 percent in expenditures for total construction, comparing 
March with February. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations for 750 identical cities of the United States 
by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RFE. 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, IN 750 IDENTICAL CITIES, A8 
Trveaee PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933, BY GEOGRAPH|I« 





= 
































: :.1| New nonresi- | Additions, al- 

New seaentine dential build- | terations, and essay ~ apa al 
e ings repairs 
Geographic division aie 
Febru-| warch | Febru- March | Febru-| yyarch | Febru-| y4 arch 
ag «| «(1983 -«| «SEY | 1933 | SY | 1933 | SEY | 1933 
1933 1933 1933 1933 . 

ee siti ues et eeane 94 159 326 466 | 1,001/ 1,442] 1,421 2, 067 
Middle Atientic...................... 243 393 558 924 | 2,689] 3,641] 3,490 4, 958 
East North Central. -................- 56 101 398 648 | 1,188] 1,822] 1,642 2, 571 
West North Central. ................ 55 116 236 430 409 876 700 1, 422 
I eiidncicpatdinnmeentinesiny 170 214 405 463 | 1,721 1,899 | 2,296 2, 576 
South Central.........._.. RENE Sas? 155 182 286 351 |} 1,186} 1,539] 1,627 2, 072 
Mountain and Pacific.__............. 303 367 752 | 1,017 | 2,732} 7,492] 3,787 8, 87¢ 
Us didaiabihictrtbivamiapiibilniasninhiaaes 1,076 | 1,532 | 2,961 | 4,299 | 10,926 | 18,711 | 14,963 | 24.542 
SS, GE cos tegivcaesdivndinebencedin +42. 4 |........ +45. 2 |........ +71,3 |.......- +64. 0 














Increases were shown in the number of new residential buildings, 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building construction, comparing March reports with 
February reports, for these 750 cities. 

Table 3 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost of 
such dwellings for which permits were issued in 750 identical cities, 
during February 1933 and March 1933. 
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q,anLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 
WERE ISSUED IN 750 IDENTICAL CITIES IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933, BY GEO. 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 



























































1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
aM Estimated cost Families pro- Estimated cost Families pro- 
Geographic divisicn é vided for vided for 

February | March | Febru-| March| February| March | Febru-| March 

1933 1933 ary 1933) 1933 1933 1933 ary 1933; 1933 
New England.....-....--- $387,921 | $642, 667 90 151 $20, 600 $22, 150 5 9 
Middle Atlantic_......--- 932, 941 | 1, 667, 339 210 341 166, 250 2A1, 140 44 74 
East North Central. ----- 220, 131 454, 059 55 92 5, 359 41, 500 3 17 
West North Central-__.-__- 159, 200 292, 495 53 113 9, 500 16, 000 4 4 
South Atlantic..........- 513, 764 553, 819 163 200 5, 000 13, 400 3 13 
South Central_.......-.-- 326, 941 266, 720 150 173 6, 960 31, 750 6 ll 
Mountain and Pacific._._} 1,072, 261 909, 239 270 333 136, 550 115, 150 56 45 
er ckcnndncte 3, 613, 159 | 4, 786, 338 991 1, 403 350, 219 481, 090 121 173 
Percent of change. -....-.|-.-.------- +08. 5 [........ +@. 6 }......2---- 2. +43.0 

, ‘ , Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings dwellings 

Geographic division Estimated cost —e Estimated cost F — > 
February | March | Febru-| March} February| March | Febru-| March 

1933 1933 ary 1933) 1933 1933 1933 ary 1933; 1933 
New England........---- $8, 000 $12, 000 8 8 | $416,521 | $676,817 103 168 
Middle Atlantic__.....- .| 3, 135, 500 | 1,013, 000 578 546 | 4, 234, 691 | 2,921, 479 832 961 
East North Central.-.--- 0 0 0 0 225, 490 495, 559 58 109 
West North Central-___._- 0 0 0 0 168, 700 308, 495 57 117 
South Atlantic..........- 31, 100 23, 700 21 28 549, 864 590, 919 187 241 
South Cemtral............ 5, 000 35, 546 4 13 338, 901 334, 016 160 197 
Mountain and Pacific... 56, 400 240, 000 37 106 | 1, 265, 211 | 1, 264, 389 363 484 
- ©, PCO 2 3, 236, 000 | 1, 324, 246 648 701 | 7, 199, 378 | 6, 591, 674 1, 760 2, 277 
Percent of change. -.....-|....--..---- oe ee 4 YS eee —8.4 }........ +29. 4 





























Increases were shown in the indicated expenditures for 1-family 
dwellings and 2-family dwellings. A decrease, however, was registered 
in indicated expenditures for apartment houses. 

The number of families provided for during March showed an 
increase in 1-family dwellings, 2-family dwellings, and multifamily 


dwellings, 
durin 


as compared with the number of families provided for 
ebruary. 


Although a decrease of 8.4 percent was shown in the indicated 
expenditures for all kinds of housekeeping dwellings, there was ean 
increase of 29.4 percent in the number of family-dwelling units 
provided, comparing March with February. 

Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for, the index 
numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, for 
new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and for total building operations. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIMA’ 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINC!) 41, 
































Estimated cost of— 
Families 
Month —— New resi- | New non- | Additions, |Total bii\q- 
dential | residential | alterations,| ing opera- 
buildings | buildings | and repairs tion 
1930 
MERCER LONG Cay ke SENET RR. 43. 34 51.8 57.5 ! 
ge ee ea a 57.1 47.2 87.1 77.5 4 
1931 
5 ROIS ENE TNE, TPG SOT CE Ne AE EE 40.3 30.3 43.8 48. 6 
ER ee ee 53. 4 40.7 76. 4 58.0 | ~ 
1932 
PEERED HAE ON EMV oe, TER) 13.0 9.1 16. 5 26. 7 
Nite RE Re a eT a Se 15. 4 10.7 18.1 27.0 
1933 
IES bit sls Aad ter retina eed 4.9 3.4 26. 8 16. 2 
REESE GER AE alla oh Veet 5.6 4.6 8.9 14. 2 
Te oh pS wi, RS | RE, 7.2 4.2 6.9 20. 9 























The index numbers for new residential buildings, for new nonresi- 
dential buildings, and for total building operations showed a decres-e 
in March as compared with February. 

The index numbers for families provided for, for additions, alter: 
tions, and repairs, increased in March as compared with February. 


Comparisons of Indicated Expenditures for Public Buildings 


Tas Le 5 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildinys 
by the various agencies of the United States Government and by the 
various State governments during the months of March 1932 and 
February and March 1933, by geographic divisions. 

TasBLeE 5.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AWARDED BY THE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND BY STATE GOVERNMENTS, MARCH | 
AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 






































1 Subject to revision. 


The values of contracts awarded by the various Federal agencie- 
during March 1933 was $3,314,523, which was a decrease of near|\ 
$3,000,000 as compared with February 1933 and a decrease of near!) 
$8,000,000 as compared with March 1932. 





Federal State 
Geographic division 
March February March March February | Marc! 
1932 1933 1933 ! 1932 1933 1933 

Now Eumeieed 2. ....2425..220543 $342, 492 $533, 943 $14, 813 $219, 794 0 $36, 4 
Middle Atlantic___.__- sid altel saat 807, 774 676, 783 708, 677 1, 043, 741 $887, 647 444, 354 
East North Central........._--- 4, 632, 359 1, 390, 655 669 373, 438 413 21,4 
West North Central__.......-.--. 741, 040 170, 835 43, 367 44, 277 1, 197 43, | 
| _ nivel eater eels 1, 403, 949 1, 514, 235 1, 162, 236 448, 391 88, 615 119, 549 
South Comtral.................-- 1, 850, 839 1, 103, 723 488, 901 354, 204 9, 520 157, 3¢ 
Mountain and Pacific_....._..-- 1, 490, 842 750, 021 863, 860 221, 280 15, 247 35, 424 

, SESS Caen ae ee Te 11, 269,295 | 6,140,195 | 3,314,523 | 2,705, 215 1, 002, 639 858, 1” 

| 


du 


LH 
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The value of contracts awarded by the various State governments 
during March 1933 was only $858,190, a decrease of approximately 
$150,000, as compared with February 1933 and a decrease of nearly 
¢2 000,000 as compared with March 1933. 


Comparisons, March 1933 with March 1932 


TABLE 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of mew 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 340 identical cities of the United States 
having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of March 1933 
and Mareh 1932, by geographic divisions. 
Taste 6.-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS 


AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 340 IDENTICAL CITIES 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH 1932 AND MARCH 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC 





















































DIVISIONS 
New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division — 
: , ; Percent ‘ e| Percent 
March, 1932)March, 1933 of change March, 1932|March, 1933 of change 
New Seitciiweccubenecenes-2 $964, 023 $462, 000 —52. 1 $821, 725 $977, 567 +19, 
Middle Atlantic. ............-..--- 5,041,988 | 2, 409, 495 —52.2 | 3,812,070 | 2,460, 571 —35. 
East North Central .........-..--.. 1, 565, 866 430, 484 —72.5 | 5,486,370 888, 688 —83. 
West North Central_...._.-.----- 823, 800 269, 595 —67.3 701, 670 160, 889 —77. 
Sot Bc cccicccsensemnesnee 1, 691, 186 477, 165 —71.8| 1,941, 536 689, 716 —64. 
Sout stninns w aesesinedancnws 800, 439 272, 793 —65.9 | 3,821, 198 429, 262 —88. 8 
Mountain and Pacific._.......---- 2, 841, 382 | 1,053, 339 —62.9 | 4,111,472} 1,071,419 —73.9 
ile ign ene E St owen 13, 728, 684 5, 374, 871 —60.8 | 20, 696, 041 6, 678, 112 —67.7 
Additions, alterations, and Total construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) Num- 
Geographic division oe yo Rad 
Percent ; Percent 
March 1932} March 1933 of change March 1932 | March 1933 of change 
New England.._.........-. $1, 135, 513 $623, 942 —45.1 | $2,921, 261 | $2, 063, 509 —29.4 
Middle Atlantic. .........-- 3, 225, 232 | 2, 545, 363 —21.1 | 12,079,290 | 7,415, 429 —38. 6 
East North Central... -.---- 1, 562, 741 994, 674 —36.4 | 8,614,977 2, 313, 846 —73. 1 
West North Central-_---...-- 576, 816 382, 307 —33.7 | 2, 102, 286 812, 791 —61.3 
South Atlantic. ........-. 1, 135, 505 623, 350 —45.1 | 4,768,227 | 1,790, 231 —62. 5 
South Central.............. 665, 166 553, 535 —16.8 | 5,286,803 | 1, 255, 590 —76.3 
Mountain and Pacific. --._-- 1, 5389, 486 | 2,544, 013 +65.3 | 8,492,340) 4,668,771 —45.0 
I dite diaciseshth caihitieaatey 9, 840,459 | 8, 267, 184 —16.0 | 44, 265, 184 | 20, 320, 167 —54. 1 


































Reports from these 340 cities show that there were decreases in 
indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, for new non- 
residential buildings, for additions, alterations and repairs, and for 
total building operations, comparing March 1933 with March 1932. 

Table 7 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 340 identical cities having a population 
of 25,000 or over, for the months of March 1932 and March 1933, by 
geographic divisions. 

Decreases were shown in the number of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations, com- 
paring March 1933 with March 1932. There was, however, an 
increase in the number of additions, alterations, and repairs, com- 
paring these 2 months. 
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TABLE 7.-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND jp. 


PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 340 IDENTICAL CITIES. 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH 1982 AND MARCH 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC 


AS 









































DIVISIONS 
i ee :.1| New nonresi- | Additions, al- [ 
Now vesidentia) dential build- | terations, and [2 = 
gs ings repairs ction 
Geographic division —— - 
March | March | March | March | March | March | March | March 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
gf ee ree 179 91 414 301 | 1,526} 1,182} 2,119 1, 574 
_ 5 eee ema: 643 311} 1,148 714 | 3,462) 3,401 | 5,253 4, 426 
) Re ae eee 262 87 935 583 | 2,287] 1,690] 3,484 2, 360 
West North Central_............_.__- 199 97 446 350 852 769 1, 497 1, 216 
EET EAD LIM 390 161 569 373 | 2,469 1,686) 3,428 2, 220 
0” EERE eA 296 145 485 302 | 1,638 | 1,406} 2,419 1, 853 
Mountain and Pacific............._-- 748 312} 1,341 903 | 3,773 | 6,979 | 5,862 8, 194 
PRR Pearmee eae ee 2,717 1, 204 5, 338 3, 526 | 16,007 | 17,113 | 24, 062 21, 843 
a — — 55.7 |........ — $68: 0 bo. ccccca ey | 9 
! 





Table 8 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the costs of such 
dwellings, for which permits were issued in 340 identical cities during 
March 1933 and March 1932, by geographic divisions. 
TaBLie_8.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERF 
ISSUED IN 340 IDENTICAL CITIES IN MARCH 1932 AND MARCH 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC 


DIVISIONS 






























































l-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
mas , Families pro- : : Families pro 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
March March | March} March| March March | March} March 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
New England.........._- $833, 723 $410, 050 161 84 $101, 350 $19, 950 28 
Middle Atlantic._......_- 2, 433, 463 | 1, 150, 065 490 258 | 1, 038, 525 246, 430 263 74 
East North Central_____- 1, 116, 799 394, 984 235 79 118, 800 35, 500 35 15 
West North Central__._-- 666, 380 249, 595 183 94 87, 420 16, 000 24 4 
South Atlantic_..._...__- 1, 642, 626 440, 065 376 147 15, 560 13, 400 17 13 
South Central_.......___- 680, 725 227, 997 269 139 88, 214 9, 250 41 5 
Mountain and Pacific. ___| 2, 223, 620 715, 689 668 281 211, 412 109, 650 84 43 
CR a UN a 9, 597, 335 | 3, 588, 445 2, 382 1,082 | 1, 661, 281 450, 180 492 162 
Percent of change... -.....|....-....-- ~@2% ¢ }........ ee TO tiseaste- —67. 1 
: : : Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings dwellings 
Geographic division : Families pro- Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
March March | March|March| March March | March | March 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
New England__......._-- $29, 000 $12, 000 14 8 | $964,023 $442,900 203 100 
Middle Atlantic_......__- 1, 270, 000 | 1, 013, 000 359 546 | 4, 741, 988 | 2, 409, 495 1,112 878 
East North Central._-.._- 323, 500 0 89 0 | 1, 559, 099 430, 359 94 
West North Central._.__. 24, 000 0 9 0 777, 800 265, 595 216 98 
South Atlantic........._. 33, 000 23, 700 16 28 | 1, 691, 186 477, 165 409 188 
South Central_______. eR. 31, 500 35, 546 22 13 800, 439 272, 793 332 157 
Mountain and Pacific._..| 406, 350 228, 000 202 98 | 2,841, 382 | 1, 053, 339 954 422 
| OGRE eT Te 2, 117, 350 | 1, 312, 246 711 693 |13, 375,917 | 5,350,871 | 3, 585 1, 937 
Percent of change. .......|..........- WEE Bidcwians RE Bacal —60. 0 j....-.-. — 46.0 
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There was a decrease in both the indicated expenditures and the 
number of pa ok sm | units provided in all types of dwellings, 
comparing March 1933 with March 1932. 


Details by Cities 


TaBLE 9 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of total building operations, and the 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in each of the cities 
having a population of 10,000 or over, for which reports were received 
for March 1933. 

Permits were issued during March 1933 for the following important 
building projects: In Boston, Mass., for an institutional building to 
cost $360,000; in Cambridge, Mass., for a public building to cost 
nearly $300,000; in the Borough of the Bronx, for an incinerator to 
cost $700,000; in Newark, N.J., for two apartment houses to cost 
nearly $600,000; in Piqua, Ohio, for an electrical plant to cost 
$675,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Supervising Architect of the United 
States Treasury Department for a post office in Columbus, Ga., to 
cost over $245,000; for an addition to the post office in Jersey City, 
N.J., to cost over $300,000; and for a post office in San Jose, Calif., to 
cost over $250,000. 


TaBLE 9,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1933 


New England States 




























































| } } | 
New | New | Fami- New New Fam- 
j | resi- | nonresi- a. lies resi- | nonresi- Be 8 ilies 
City and State | dential | dential |} 7 pe. | pro-_ || City and State | dential | dential | \ > +o. | Pro- 
build- | build- | firs) | Vided build- | build- | Diirs) | Vid- 
ings | ings DP for | ings ings P ed for 
Connecticut: | | Mass.—Contd 
Bridgeport..-.| $10,950) $2,620) $25, 247 4 Beverly - ----- | $17,800 $525; $21, 275) 5 
Bristol.......- 0) 315 1, 615 0 Boston !___.-- | 67,000) 388,925) 650, 679 15 
Danbury..--- 0; 5, 000 9, 750 0 Braintree-_.._- 8, 000 330 8, 805 2 
Derby.......- 0) C 65 0 Brockton-....- 0 2, 350 5, 105 0 
East Hartford. 4, 500) 150 5, 542 2 Brookline_-_-_.- 46, 500 0| 47,850 4 
Fairfield_....-. 19, 200) 7,075) 29, 536 5 Cambridge. -- ® 302,729) 330, 431 0 
Greenwich....| 33, 500) 900; 46,750 4 Chelsea... -- 0 0} 13,270 0 
Hamden...... 9, 900) 1,450} 13,075 4 Chicopee. - -.- 0 850 2, 750 0 
Manchester .. ¥. 400, 555 8, 565 3 Dedham....-_- 10, 500 9,100} 25, 200 3 
Meriden... .. 0 1, 125 2, 325 0 Everett_.....- 0 0 650 0 
Middletown.-| 3,600, 925, 5,325] 1/|| Fairhaven__- 0 40 530, 0 
Milford....... 10, 250) 1,230} 18,170 6 Fall River--_-_- 0 910) 12,680 0 
Naugatuck. .. 0) 1, 250 1, 475 0 Fitchburg - --- 0 4, 330 6, 080 0 
New Britain - 0) 0| 46,515 0 Framingham . 500 0 1, 200 1 
New Haven... 9,400, 4,685) 30,715 2 Gardner -----.- 3, 000 0 4, 700 1 
jorwalk_..._- 35, 600) 7,850} 53, 220 8 Gloucester... 5, 000 650 9, 750 1 
Norwich...._. 0) 530 1, 960 0 Haverhill_-__-- 14, 500 500} 15, 705 2 
Stamford. .._. 19, 500 3,000; 30, 200 9 Holyoke-.---- 0 0 2, 850 0 
Stratford... _. 8, 417 1, 586) 18,045 5 Lawrence-_---- 5, 000 0} 15,010 1 
Torrington. . . 2, 500) 60} 30,635 1 Leominster -- 0 3, 030 4, 981 0 
Wallingford..| 3, 000) 80 8, 995 1 Lowell_......- 1,500} 10,655! 21, 675 1 
Waterbury...| 11,800 17,400} 33,500 3 Bi ines ai 0} 12,580) 20,475 0 
West Hart- Malden_..-__- 0} 1,150} 3,270 0 
ford etthnnde 37,000, 11,710) 61,314 6 Marlborough- 0 400 400 0 
Willimantic. . 1, 500 1, 845 3, 345 1 Medford------ 4, 000 2,450} 12,150 1 
Maine: Melrose --- .-- 14, 500 1,115) 16,130 2 
Auburn. ....- 0 550 7, 550 0 Methuen. ---- 0 270 270 0 
wiston..._. 5, 600 0 6, 200 4 Milton... --.-. 8, 350 300) 10,765 2 
Portland. .... 8, 950 253; 18,077 4 Needham... -_- 0} 13,450) 14,600 0 
Sanford... ___. 0 0 1, 000 0 New Bedford. 6, 000 4,180} 17,460 1 
South Port- Newburyport 0 8,000' 10, 888 0 
Se SE 2, 000 30 3, 200; 1 Newton ------ 23, 000 3, 360; 34, 450 4 
Massachusetts North Adams 0 500] «5, 165 0 
Ar | 8, 000 900; 9,472 2 Northampton 0 300 700 0 
Attleboro..... 1, 800 245 2, 195 1 North Attle- 
Belmont... 10,500; 2,150, 13,850,  2|| — boro.-...... 1,400] 250] 1,650) 1 


1 Application filed. 
170597°—33——-9 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1933—Continued Tat 
New England States—Continued 
= ——=” —= adie 
New New Fami- New New Fa ae 
: resi- | nonresi- a lies resi- | nonresi- —— J lies 
City and State | dential | dential ine Fr pro- || City and State | dential | dentia) | U@° as Dro * Ci 
build- | build- | Pairs) | Vided build- | build- | Mere | vi 
ings ings | Pars for ings ings | POTS) od for 
Mass.—Contd. New Hamp- Ne 
Norwood. ___- 0 $550} $1, 302 0 shire: : 
Peabody ?___.| $14, 900 300} 17,820 3 Berlin 2__.___- 0 0 $500 0 
Pittsfield ____- 3, 000 1,000} 11,450 1 Concord_____- O} $4,215 6, 315 0 
Plymouth. __- 0 0 0 Keene-.___.._- 0 1, 300 4, 700 0) 
Quincy_-_....- 15, 000 9,300} 37,722 2 Manchester...| $1, 700 1,850; 12, 40% 1 
Revere____._- 3, 000 100} 14,780 1 || Rhode Island: 
ee Sea oO} 14,700} 19,525 0 Dewees... 4. 0 0 0 0 
Saugus-__-.._- 0 0 0 Central Falls. 0 QO} .2,375 ) 
Somerville...._| 10, 500 2,300} 24, 785 1 Cranston. ___- 8, 000 1,350} 10,910! 9 . 
Southbridge - 0 200 8, 200 0 East Provi- : 
Springfield ___ 1, 000 3,985} 14,495 1 dence______- 6,000; 20,495} 31,795 9 . 
Stoneham... 8, 500 535 9, 235 2 Newport. _-_- 4, 000 7,650) 14,039 | ( 
Swampscott -- 0 400) 3, 600 0 North Provi 
Taunton_____- 0 1, 615 5, 579 0 dence__-_._- 2, 000 0 3, 700 1 ; 
Waltham____- 33,300; 35,400} 70,520 3 Providence -.- 0| 78,750) 136, 340 0 
Watertown... 0 4, 300 6, 345 0 Warwick... 12, 600 4,750} 20, 000) 
Wellesley____- 33, 500 3, 325} 37,025 4 Westerly____. 15, 100 0} =:15, 800 { 
Westfield____- 0 500) 500 0 West Warwick 0 0 0} 0 
West Spring- Woonsocket. - 0 500 2, 200! 0 
field_....... 0 7, 275 7, 960 0 || Vermont: 
Weymouth__- 0 8, 380 9, 900 0 Bennington - - 5, 000 0 5, 000 
Winchester___ 11, 000 175} 12,760 2 Burlington --_- 4, 000 0 5, 400! 
Winthrop-.-_- 0 900 1, 785 0 Rutland.__.-_- 12, 000 1,700} 14,700) 9 
Woburn... ___- 1, 800 1, 460 3, 260 1 ws 
Worcester -___ 4, 400 3, 745 20, 196 2 Total_____ 696, 817 {1, 071, 403/2, 503,583 168 
| 
Middle Atlantic States 
New Jersey: New Jersey— 
Atlantic City? $470| $31, 964 1 Continued. 
Bayonne. __- 20, 1 28, 820 0 ummit.-____- . $39, 750 3 
Bloomfield - _ - 161, 163, 050 0 Teaneck Twp 19, 950’ 1 33, 295) 3 I 
Bridgeton... . 3, 3, 024 0 Trenton... _- 0} 21,7 26,180) 0 
Burlington. _- 1, 2, 325 0 aaa 26, 000: 8, 565; 35,615) 7 
amden.-__._. 11, 18, 406 0 Union City__. 2, 900! 0 
Clifton. ....- ‘. 23, 450 5 Weehawken... 0 3, 085) 0 
Dover.__..._- 5, 200 0 Westfield_.__- 6, 640 7, 590 0 
East Orange_- 8, 29, 635 2 est New 
Elizabeth____- 14, 22, 000 2 Te...... 3, 685 0 
Englewood --_- 11, 896 1 West Orange.| 38, 000 850} 40,315) 6 
Garfield. ____- 1, 3, 525 0 || New York: 
Hackensack - - 2, 17, 683 2 Albany-_--..- 54, 19, 147, 810 s 
Harrison___._- 108, 108, 215 0 Amsterdam... 5 8, 550 6 
Hillside Twp- 2, 495 0 Auburn-_-__- 4, 790 0 
Hoboken__-__- 22, 476 0 Binghamton.- 9, 206} 25, 524 2 
Irvington____- 6, 590 6, 700 0 Buffalo______- 12, 24,615} 64, 139 3 
Jersey City__- 331, 875| 379, 625 15 Corning - ..-.. 0 0 1, 900 0 
Kearny._.___- 1, 375 7, 385 1 Dunkirk ____- 0 0 0 0 
Linden__-____- 4,775 0 Elmira. -_-...- 0 6,780} 10, 286 0 
Long Branch. 6,225; 18,092 3 Endicott ____- 3, 500 7,460} 13,220 l 
Lyndhurst - _- 1, 215 1, 215 0 Floral Park...| 16,900 1,150} 21, 200 2 
Maplewood Freeport__.... 3, 000 5,300} 13,300 l 
_. ee. 13, 1 Fulton....__- 0 0 1, 000 0 
Montelair - _ - 50, 269 1 Glen Cove... 2, 500 4,700} 11,200 1 
Morristown - - 1, 851 0 Glens Falls_-- 0 200 1, 215 0 
Newark. ..._. 21, 875, 687,825) 374 Gloversville __ 0} 7,500) 7,800 0 
New Bruns- Hem ad_...| 21,700; 15,625) 37,825 i 
Wench 3, 672 0 Herkimer____- 0 0 0 0 
Nutley_._.._. 0 Irondequoit._| 14, 800 975; 16,080 2 
Orange. ____.- 6, 286 0 Ithaca_......- 0 0 1, 100 0 
Passaic__..._- 19, 0 Jamestown __. 0} 85,325; 89,8 
Paterson_____- 3,600} 61, 292 7 Johnson City- 0 
Perth Amboy. 350 0 enmore._--_. 0 
Phillipsburg_- 0 Kingston-_._- 9, 000 4, 
Plainfield____. 2, 51, 6 Lackawanna - 0 
Ran ee 1,175, 8 3 Lynbrook... _- 0 
way.__._. ba sah 
Bar EASE 4 0 > sn a 6, 900 
Ridgefield Massena__._.. 
Parm....... 1, 11, 0 Middletown__ 7, 500 
Ridgewood. _. 1, 2, 0 Mount V er- 
Ru ord___ 13, 1 a Sine 39, 4, 
South Orange. 22, 1 Newburgh....| 12, 5, 
South River... 1, 875 2, 0 New Rochelle; 20,490) 28, 




















2 Not included in totals. 
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Middle Atlantic States—Continued 




































































New New | rota | Fami- New New | ota) | Fam 
resi- | nonresi-| (,¢ing-| lies resi- | nonresi-| ¢; thad-| ilies 
" City and State | dential | dential | ‘oO yo. | pro-_|| City and State | dential | dential ag fs 
build- | build- | firs) | Vided build- | build- | Drs | vid- 
ings ings | P® for ings ings | P@ FS) | ed for 
New York— Pennsylvania— 

Continued. Continued. 

New York Du Bois. ..... 0 0 0 0 
City: Duquesne. ._- 0 0} $2,150 0 

The Bronx!.| $156, 300} $926, 650/$1,211,925 50 Easton.-._.... 0 $225 6, 096 0 

Brooklyn! _| 473,500) 143,125) 948, 159 Ellwood City. 0 0 0 0 

Manhattan! 0} 65,100} 920, 107 0 PS citininnes 0 8, 077 18, 547 0 

Queens !....| 371,100) 157,205) 722,367; 108 Greensburg. -- 0 0 0 0 

Richmond!.| 14,325) 87,360) 155,025 9 Harrisburg... 0 2,500} 11,330 0 
Niagara Falls_ 0 3, 872 14, 670 0 Haverford....| $11, 450 1, 996 16, 406 3 
North Tona- Hazleton. -.__ 200 750} 14,450 1 

wanda.....- 0 525 1, 325 0 Homestead. _. 0 40 2, 415 0 
Oneida. -...-.-- 0 0 450 0 Jeannette_.... 0} 245 245 0 
Ossining-.-.-- 2, 000 1, 900 4, 289 1 Johnstown.... 4, 000 1, 620 6, 090 1 
Oswego... -.--- 0 0 0 0 Kingston_____ 10, 000 4, 000 15, 100 2 
Peekskill _ . --- 0 950 3, 200 0 Lancaster__.__ 4, 500 500 6, 750 1 
Plattsburg....| 14, 750 0} 17,025 4 Latrobe__-___- 0 0 0 0 
Port Jervis. -- 0 0 0 0 Lower Merion. 84, 438 1,030} 101,749 4 
Poughkeepsie | 13, 000 150| 17,395 3 McKeesport-- 0} 5,550} 11,780 0 
Rensselaer....| 10,200} 48,500) 68,433 3 Mahanoy 
Rochester _ - .. 0 17, 315 52, 715 0 herr 0) 0 0 0 
Rockville Meadville. ._. 0 600 1, 110 0 

Center......| 84, 500 0| 84,950 14 Monessen - - _- 0 0 300 0 
Saratoga Mount Leb- 

Springs_---- 0 0 1, 000 0 Stands titinie 49, 500 0| 50, 450 4 
Schenectady -- 0 7, 200 22, 810 0}} Munhall_..-.. 9, 800 0 16, 760 2 
Syracuse__..-.. 12,500} 47,500) 79, 500 3 Nanticoke_._- 2, 500 500 4, 000 1 
Tonawanda _ 0 100 950 0 New Castle... 0 3, 900 6, 455 0 
TYOP comdieencs 13, 000 1,050} 20,875 3 Norristown. _.- 0 700; 16,449 0 
Utidlieneseuns 0 18, 100 23, 100 0 North Brad- 

Valley Stream 7, 700 2, 312 15, 537 2 dock......_- 0 0 0 0 
Watertown. -- 0 115 3, 115 0 Oil City...... 0 100 1, 210 0 
White Plains - 3, 500 2,250} 14, 535 1 Philadelphia _! 259,450) 65,980! 563, 624 61 
Yonkers_-.... 50, 500 13, 150 85, 625 9 Pittsburgh __- 37,250} 39,240) 148,472 13 
Pennsylvania: Pittston._.... 0 0 0 0 
Allentown... 3, 500 9,880} 14, 835 1 Pottstown... 0 3, 250 5, 300 0 
Altoona. ..--- 2, 000 275 3, 385 1 Pottsville... 0 100} 10,900 0 
A mbridge- -.- 0 0 0 0 Reading_..... 0 2, 700 6, 790 0 
Arnold. ...... 0 0 0 0 Scranton... - 5, 740 1,835; 17,972 3 
Bellevue...... 0 0 2, 100 0 Sharon....... 1, 500 850) 2, 350 1 
Berwick.....- 500 300 1, 600 1 Steelton...._. 0 0 0 0 
Bethlehem... 0 85 6, 485 0 Sunbury --.-.- 0 0 2, 000 0 
Bradford... 0 507 0 Swissvale_.._- 2, 500 1, 200 3, 700 1 
Brig aacone 0 0 0 Tamaqua... .. 0 150) 150 0 
Butler........ 0 1,000} 10,660 0 Uniontown._.- 0 200 1, 400 0 
Canonsburg -. 0) 400; 400 0 a y*.| 20,000 850} 26, 063 6 
Carlisle... .. 0 725 5, 060 0 andergrift__- 0 0 0 0 
Chambers- Warren.._.._- 0 0 0 0 

Dec... 0 1, 100 1, 900 0 Was ‘ee 4, 200 235; 10,035 1 
Charleroi... .. 0 0 0 0 Wa 0... 0 0 0 0 
Chester....... 0 450 1, 150 0 West Chester. 0 950 1, 300 0 
Clairton.._..- 0 550) 1, 780 0 Wilkes-Barre. 1, 800 1,040} 13, 650 1 

oatesville- .-. 0 0 400 0 Wilkinsburg-. 0 1, 350 2, 675 0 
Connellsville . 2,500} 20,400) 24,075 1 Wie os cecee~ 0 995} 11,281 0 
Coraopolis... 0 0 0 0 
Donora......- 0 0 0 0 Total._.-.- 2, 921, 479/2, 743, 3028, 363,084; 961 

East North Central States . 
Illinois—Con. 
$3, 0 hicago.....- $34, $80, 475) $268, 803 ll 
$1 6, 825 0 Chicago ; 
300 0 Heights___.- 1, 280 0 
5, 6, 650 0 Cicero__..---.- 1, 975 0 
$4, 157, 161, 000 1 Danville_.--.- 13, 475 0 
2, 4, 315 0|| Decatur..-... 925 1, 975 0 
0 East St. Louis 1, 765 6, 107 1 
300 0 Mintel eR 4, 377 0 
0 0 Elmhurst-_--_- 0 
200 0 Elmwood 
0 0 POGEic...-- 1,1 1, 0 
60 2, 685 0 Evanston... 12, 1, 35, 2 
Applications filed. 4 Not included in totals. 
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East North Central States—Continued 








City and State 


City and State 





Illinois—Con. 
Forest Park-_-_- 
Freeport __-_--. 
Granite City - 
Harvey..-_---- 
Highland 


Park Ridge--- 
i, ——ie 


Rock Island _- 
Springfield _ _- 
Sterling__..--- 


Waukegan.__- 
Wilmette-__.-_. 
Winnetka... 


Indiana: 


Bedford. .-___- 
Crawfords- 


Frankfort_.._. 
G 


Huntington - . 
Indianapolis. 
Kokomo..._.. 
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Richmond...__ 
Shelbyville___ 
South Bend -_- 
Terre Haute__ 
Vincennes. __- 
Whiting______ 
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Michigan—Con. 


Highland 


Marquette___- 
Menominee - . 
Monroe______- 
Mount Clem- 


Pontiac__._._- 
River Rouge-. 
Royal Oak _ _. 
Saginaw .._-- 
Sault Sainte 
Mari 

Traverse City 
W yandotte__- 


Ohio: 
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East North Central States—Continued 
























































































New Fami- New New 
resi- | nonresi- noha. lies resi- | nonresi- Phar ilies 
City and State | dential | dential ing re- | PTO City and State | dential | dential ing re- | Pro 
: build- | build- a ) | vided build- | build- (pairs) vid- 
ings | P for ings ings Pp ed for 
Ohio—Contd. Wisconsin— 
Warren..-...- 0} $1,150) $3, 555 0 Continued. 
Wooster....-.- 0 1, 100 4, 200 0 Milwaukee_._| $34,500) $58, 405) $134, 675 6 
XeniScicencae $6, 000 300 6, 300 2 Oshkosh__---- 0 200 3, 500 0 
Youngstown. 0} 13,190} 26,670 0 Racine- ....-- 0 0 1, 500 0 
Zanesville. . .- 0 0 0 0 Sheboygan- -- 0 2,280) 11,625 0 
Wisconsin: Shorewood - -- 0 542 1, 192 0 
BeloiSisssesos 0 2, 000 3, 600 0 South Mil- 
Cudahy. .---- 0 600 1, 065 0 waukee--_.. 0 0 1, 950 0 
Eau Claire - -- 4, 500 700 13, 200 3 Stevens Point 0 4, 550 5, 060 0 
Fond du Lac. 0 125 3, 525 0 Superior__._-- 0 6, 525 7, 305 0 
Green Bay--- 1, 800 2, 645 7, 735 1 Two Rivers-- 0 25 230 0 
Janesville..... 12, 000 275| 12,275 2 Wauwatosa._.. 9, 800 1,650} 11,900 2 
Kenosha...-.- 0} 11,440) 16,240 0 West Allis... 3, 000 400 5, 000 1 
Madison...... 0 370} 8, 145 0 
Manitowoc. .. 0 150} 28, 618 0 Total... .. 495, 55911, 624, 9063, 195,653, 109 
West North Central States 
Iowa: | Minnesota— 
Ames.......-- $2, 500 $800 , 500 1 | Continued. 
BoeGG isiewes 0 200) 900 C | St. Paul.__-.- 34, 800 14, 049} 199, 689 
Burlington - - - 3, 500 2, 512 6, 862 1}; South St 
Cedar Rapids 4, 000 1,605; 14, 206 2 ee 0 $200 $200 0 
Council Bluffs} 2, 795 474 7, 429 2)|| Winona.-...-.- 0 2, 500 4, 460 0 
Des Moines..| 12,900 3,297) 32,423 9 | Missouri: 
Dubuque... -- 0} 10,100) 15,292 0 || Cape Girar- 
Fort Dodge--- 600 700 1, 300 1 G0... $3,500} 31,600) 35,300 2 
Iowa City. --- 0 1, 020 7, 395 0 | Columbia 2__- 8, 000 0 &, 000 1 
Keokuk - - - --- 3, 000 0 3, 075 1 | MHannibal_---- 3, 500 50 3, 550 1 
Marshalltown 0 200 2, 175 0 || Independence. 0 0 0 0 
Mason City -- 0 1, 260 2, 435 0 Jefferson City 12, 300 800} 15,925 3 
Muscatine--.- - 0 580 1, 380 0 } 500 100 5, 100 1 
Ottumwa...-_-. 9, 000 1, 000 10, 400 4 Moberly--..-. 0 3, 800 7, 300 0 
Sioux City... 1,150} 28,085) 37,384 2 St. Charles_-- 0 100 100 0 
Waterloo. ...- 0 1, 340 5, 640 0 St. —— 3, 700 3, 290 8, 340 2 
Kansas: St. Louis__...| 75,000} 31,790} 209, 022 19 
Atchison - - --- 0 1, 385 1, 385 0 Springfield _ _- 3, 600 9,200} 21,050 4 
Dodge City---|. 0 250 1, 250 0 || Nebraska: 
Eldorado. --.- 0 790 790 0 Beatrice__--.- 0 0 0 0 
Emporia. - --- 0 0 2, 150 0 Fremont ---. 0 100 850 0 
Kansas City--. 3, 400 7,065} 12,390 4 Grand Island- 4, 000 500 7, 625 2 
Lawrence----- 1, 500 500 2, 600 1 Hastings - - --- 0 0 0 0 
Leavenworth. 3, 000 2, 300 5, 600 1 |} Linecoln..._.--. 13, 600 1,922} 50, 562 5 
Manhattan. _- 1, 500 0 1, 500 1 Norfolk__._-.- 0 0 0 0 
Newton... -.-- 0 200 1, 310 0 North Platte- 0 0 0 0 
Pittsburg_._-- 0 0 0 0 Omaha.--...-- 27,500| 11,040) 59,480 10 
Salina_....... 1, 600 300 3, 765 1 ||} North Dakota: 
Topeka.._.... 700 1, 230 4, 725 1 Bismarck-.-__- 3, 500 0 3, 500: 2 
Wichita... ... 500 11, 430 18, 710 1 i 0 150 350 0 
Minnesota Grand Forks - 0 600 735 0 
Albert Lea... 0 0 1, 500 0 Minot......-- 0 1, 000 2, 200 0 
Brainerd. ___. 0 0 0 0 || South Dakota: 
Duet... .... 10, 500 4,060) 35,577 5 berdeen.__-. 2, 400 1, 575 4, 725 2 
Faribault____- 0 2, 250) 2, 250: 0 Huron.-.....-- 0 800 800 0 
Hibbing__-.-- 0 0 1,075 0 || Mitchell__.._- 0 200 1, 200 0 
Mankato. -._- 0 0 3, 540 0 || Rapid City... 0 150) 989 0 
Minneapolis..| 58,500} 13,025) 137, 210 15 || Sioux Falls... 3, 950 4,125) 10,950 3 
Rochester - _ .. 0 0 1, 650 0 
Saint Cloud_. 0 1, 410 3, 355 0 Total..... 312, 495; 219,009) 958, eo 117 
































? Not included in totals. 
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South Atlantic States 
















































































New New Fami- New New r Fam- 
resi- | nonresi- Gana lies resi- | nonresi- Gnd) “= 
City and State | dential | dential ing re- | _PFo- City and State | dential | dential " “| pro- 
build- | build- | firs) | Vided build- | build- | MEP& | iq. 
ings ings | P for ings ings | P®™S) | od for 
Delaware: North Caro- 
Wilmington_-.| $11,000) $4,550) $34,485 1 lina—Con. 
District of Co- High Point_.-| $10,100! $8,200) $18, 300 9 
lumbia: Kinston --...-- 0 2, 600 5, 075 0 
Washington..| 212,000) 133,081) 456,042 37 Raleigh___..-_- 8, 688 225 13, 613 6 
Florida: Rocky Mount 4, 800 660 5, 960 1 
Gainesville...| 2, 500 815} 5,115 5 || Salisbury ?__-- 0 0 500; 0 
Jacksonville..| 26,150} 3,680) 56,775, 18 Shelby... -..-- 0 0 400 0 
Key West___- 0 0 0 0 Statesville-.-.. 0 250 250 0 
iami_....... 15,000} 12,425) 49, 620 8 || Thomasville. 0 100 200i; 0 
Orlando...... 0 950 4, 0 Wilmington - - 1, 300 1,900) 11, 400 2 
Pensacola_...- 11,882} 1,805} 21,412} 14 Wilson - - . -.-- 0 800; 1,960) 
Sanford____-- 0 0 0 0|| Winston : 
St. Augustine- 0 0| 3, 295 0 Salem... 6, 800 500} 16,935) 2 
St. Petersburg 0} 1,500} 12,800 0 || South Carolina: 
Tallahassee...| 15,935} 21,800 39,402} 10|| Anderson.-.-- 22,200) 26,225) 53,275) 6 
ampa...__.. 3 050 210} 23, 248 3 Charleston - . . 0 310 9, 543 0 
’ 6, , 
West Palm Columbia... . 2, 780 250 6, 182 5 
Beach. .---. 1,214] 104,511] 109, 400 3 || Florence--_.-- 5, 100 867,000) 2 
ap Greenville ___- 4, 400 185 7, 820 3 
Georgia: Greenwood 0 0 0 0 
Athens... ..... 0 485, 4,760) O]] poe nin 7. 0 150 3,025] 
Atlanta_.....- 22,050] 5,513} 49,300} 31 |) gu” 0 ao 4855 
Augusta__.... 4, 526 75| 10,776 4 Pte om =e 6, 850 O 6850 
—- al 0 900} 2, 148 a ’ 0 
olumbus-.--.- 0} 246,514] 257, 569 0 ’ 
Glin 600) ry “oors| Il) Semana] moe a 
mie O™®.. . SS See OSE. See = 
Macn....... 0} 98,100} 98, 680 0 Se shaper 0 300 1,710 0 
Rome... - ...- 2, 000 700} 9,200) 1 News. o| 1,676 6,171] 0 
Savannah....| 3,500) 6,640) 10,503} 1] Norfolk ____- 54,975] 9,515] 131,426] 14 
Valdosta ?__.. 0 4, 000 4, 000 0 Petersburg... . 0 . . 
Maryland: Portsmouth..| 3,350} 3, 675 
Annapolis...-| —_1, 800 | 3, 570 1 Richmond_...| 25,800} 10, 920 
Baltimore. --- 24,000} 99,449) 294, 449 9 Roanoke..._.- 0 3, 112} 
Cumberland... 0 730 820 0 Staunton.____ 0 
Frederick _._- 10, 000 75| 10,960 6 Suffolk....___ 4, 000) 6, 115 
H town. _ 0 575 4, 435 0 || West Vi 
Salisbury--... 2,900; 4,025) 8,425 5 || Bluefield_-_-- 0 75 
North Carolina: Charleston-_-. 2, 200 1,175 
Asheville. .._- 1,600- 10,020; 13,085 1 Clarksburg. -- 0 1, 825 
Charlotte___-.- 10, 000 19, 760) 4 Fairmont... .- 0 500 
Concord_._-.-- 0} 7 850 0 Huntington - - 0 755 
urham._-_.-.- 3, 000 5, 175 14, 330 2 Martinsburg - 0 2, 000 
Elizabeth Morgantown - 0 3, 500 
as 1, 000 280 1, 280 1 Moundsville_- 0 200 
Fayetteville -_- 0 0 2, 072 0 Parkersburg-- 0 50 
Gastonia _.___ 0 300 900 0 Wheeling--_--. 3, 000 800 
Goldsboro. --- 0 1, 025) 2, 525 0 
Greensboro-_.- 4, 800 720| 10,495 1 590,919] 863, 651 
South Central States 
Alabama: Kentucky: | 
Birmingham .| $2,050) $5, $36, 041 2|| Ashland__...- 
Decatur.._... 0 300 0 Covington... $1, 
Dothan_._._-- 0 8, 9, 825 0 Henderson... 
Fairfield___._. 0 123 0 Lexington--_- 205 
Gadsden_-....- 0 450 0 Louisville....| $14, 2,1 
Huntsville_.__ 1 1, 930 0 Paducah__.._- 0 77 
Mobile-.....- 5, 1, 21, 784 4 4 
Montgomery - 10, 981 0 Baton Rouge. 4,1 4, 
Selma.-......- 0 0 a 0 7, 1 
Tuscaloosa... 1, 1, 300 2 New Orleans .| 21, 660 
Arkansas: Shreveport. .- 2, 855 
El Dorado... 0 0 ississi 
Hot 8 * ‘1, 4, 000 1 Biloxi?_...... 
Little tess 1, 615 6, 877 0 Clarksdale... 2, 
North Little Greenwood. -- 
Rock._..... 0 0|| Gulfport... 400 
Texarkana.... 1, 0 burg .- 127, 297 





TAB 
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TanLkE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1933—Continued 


South Central States—Continued 





















































New New Fami- New New Fam- 
resi- | nonresi- nana. lies resi- | nonresi- (inched. ilies 
City and State | dential | dential ing re- | B&O City and State | dential | dential ‘ pro- 
build- | build- | DSirs) | Vided build- | build- | 8 ™© | vid- 
ings ings Pp for ings ings | PTS) | od for 
Mississippi— Texas—Contd. 

Continued. Austin......_- $61, 339} $4,957] $151,528) 34 
Jackson.......| $6, 500 $600} $15, 106 3 Beaumont-.--- 0 2, 005 7, 621 0 
LatitGR annie 0 0 0 0 Big Spring---.- 0 200 1, 748 0 
Meridian- ---- 0 0 2, 131 0 Corsicana----- 3, 500 0 4, 600 1 
Vicksburg. ... 0 0 4, 850 0 ie IS 37, 960 17,080; 89,992 25 

Oklahoma: Del Rio_...-.-- 2, 195 0 3, 662 3 
Ad@é ic oseniens 0 250 250 0 Denison -_---- 0 0 1, 200 0 
Ardmore. -.--.. 500 12 1, 277 1 FE) Paso....... 4, 950 950! 10,575 3 
Bartlesville. _. 0 0 0 0 Fort Worth.._| 18,000] 243,800) 276, 948 10 
Enid csidios< 0 600 1, 650 0 Galveston. -_- 8,800| 35,670) 54,175 6 
McAlester- --- 0 0 0 0 Greenville___- 500 3, 400 4, 400 1 
Oklahoma Harlingen - - -- 0 550 985 0 

Ol cass on 1, 000 18,050; 34, 730 1 Serle 59,100| 37,600) 123,600 28 
Sapulpa-.----- 0 0 0 0 Lubbock - - ._. 0 1, 700 2, 426 0 
Shawnee. ---- 2, 000 0 2, 200 1 Palestine -___- 1, 325 0 2, 395 2 
Tus saihe nc: 0} 18,021} 25, 868 0 Pampa-.-_-._.- 0 0 440 0 

Tenneesee: San Angelo-_- 0 475 1, 125 0 
Chattanooga - 4, 000 6,890) 34,140 2 Sweet water__- 0 250 545 0 
Jackson...---- 0 800 1, 895 0 Temple.___._- 0 0 750 0 
Johnson City - 0 0 500 0 ee 44,403) 21,455) 70,176 27 
Knoxville____- 5, 700 240 9, 540 5 (0) oe 11, 484 555 19, 364 6 
Memphis. --- 1, 300 6, 240} 80,990 2 Wichita Falls- 1, 000 2, 040) 4, 422 2 
Nashville-_--- 800} 13,754) 78, 305 1 

Texas: Total____- 334, 016; 603, 706)1, 520,500} 197 
Amarillo__.._- 1, 000 580; 10, 160 1 

Mountain and Pacific States 

Arizona: Calif.—Contd. 

Phoenix. __--_- 0| $5,300) $13,300 0 Vallejo. _____- $16,700} $1,025) $21, 670 5 
Tucsom.....-- Oj; 10,275 19, 595 0 || Colorado 

California: Boulder. ----- 0| 166,350) 167,000 0 
Alameda--.--- $4, 000 200} 10,372 1 Colorado 
Alhambra. --- 7, 000 625; 10,825 5 Springs-_--_- 5, 100 1,005) 11, 861 3 
Anaheim -.--- 0 0} 10,375 0 Denver.____-- 63,000) 24,525) 140, 542 14 
Bakersfield _ -- 3, 650 4,230; 11,615 2 Fort Collins. - 6, 500 400 9, 215 2 
Berkeley - - . -- 10,000} 15,406) 42,663 2 Pueblo. ...-.-- 0 930 5, 290 0 
Beverly Hills.| 106, 400 13,450} 131, 520 12 || Idaho 
Burbank... -- 0 2,175 5, 825 0 MN iad ato a 0 4, 655 10, 517 0 
Burlingame _ - 5, 000 0 6, 325 1 Pocatello 2. _- 2, 000 210 2, 710) 1 
Eureka. ------ 3, 000 400 3, 400 1 |} Montana: 

Fresno... ..-- 10,250} 16,985) 70,946 4 Anaconda. -_- 0 0 0 0 
Fullerton.-.-- 2, 000 295 7, 496 1 Billings__---.-- 6, 100 1, 975 11,175 5 
Gardena... _- - 2, 700 250 3, 080 6 Great Falls. -- 0 670 2, 765 0 
Glendale _ - __- 40,500} 34,670) 79,424 7 Helena------- 0 1, 050 3, 325 0 
Inglewood --- 3, 750 700| 42,850 2 issoula -_-_._- 12, 500 2,200; 20,700 2 
Long Beach. 15, 400} 177, 166)1, 100, 620 10 || New Mexico: 

Los Angeles 377,059} 111,567) 958,441; 155 Albuquerque. 0 2,800} 17, 242 0 
Modesto... - 5, 500 50 8, 670 2 Rosewell _ - . -- 0 100 1, 400 0 
Monrovia. _. 0 é 3, 528 0 Santa Fe--..-- 5, 500 75 9, 052 4 
Oakland__.._- 10, 800} 63,041) 128,782 6 || Oregon: 

Ontario__._._- 0 35 6, 085 0 Astoria. -_..._- 0 45 1, 655 0 
Palo Alto... _- 12, 000 525 16, 000 3 Eugene-_----- 0 575 2, 817 0 
Pasadena... -. 13, 750 4,715 40, 003 6 Medford_-__.-_- 2, 300 0 9, 370 3 
Pomona...... 500 0 500 1 Portland -- - _- 13, 500} 29,775} 134, 960 8 
Redlands... . 900; 105,000) 112,075 1 Salem 2___._.. 500; 10, 350} 12,872 1 
Richmond...-. 1, 200 1, 300 6, 270 1 |} Utah: 

Riverside... .. 5,400} 11,505) 21,805 5 Ogden__-.-.-_--- 2, 000: 2, 465 6, 365 1 
Sacramento-_. 9, 700 3,515} 27,948 4 Salt Lake 

Salinas._..._- 2, 700 12, 675 20, 575 1 Cid oie 5, 400 1,330} 11,795) 3 
San Bernar- Washington 

RRS 800 315} 15, 555 1 Aberdeen.__-- 0 59 1, 689) 0 
San Diego___. 43,845) 43,345) 526, 583 17 Bellingham__- 1, 100 325 2, 510 2 
San Francisco | 293,150) 100,886] 537,188) 113 Bremerton _-_-. 7, 750 3, 600} 25, 650 4 
San Jose_____- 2,800} 258, 262| 279, 287 1 Longview - - -- 0 500 685 0 
San Leandro_. 0 0 0 0 Olympia - _-_- 0 890 8, 710 0 
San Mateo. _. 7, 500 3,800} 14,500 1 Port Angeles. 1, 000 700 1, 700 1 
Santa Ana... 0} 75,000} 163, 593 0 Seattle __._.-- 22, 335 220) 95, 245 13 
Santa Barbara| 10, 900 3,250} 20,178 3 Spokane-.-_---- 59, 250 1,812) 84,387 25 
Santa Cruz. __ 6, 750 1, 550 10, 835 3 Tacoma... _- 5,450} 12,345) 29,716 5 
Santa Rosa... 3, 000 0} 3, 000 1 Walla Walla-- 2, 500) 5, 300 8, 185 1 
South Gate... 0 2,380} 34, 835 0 Wenatchee - - - 0 0 200 0 
South Pasa- Yakima. ..-_-- 500 325} 16,825 1 

dena_....._- 4, 000 0 9, 386 3 
Stockton... __ 0 6,494; 12, aE 0 , 1, 264, 389)1, 395, “Tr 422, 484 

















? Not included in totals. 
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TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED In 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1933—Continued 


Hawaii 








New resi- | New non- | Total (in- ey ii 
City and State dential | residential | cluding re- |"'°S ?'0- 








I xn an ckatiblindincesacsipsinnisentsihoninn dremel «cates $40, 580 $2, 330 $66, 302 35 














Relation of Repairs to Total Building Construction 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has received reports of building 
operations from 257 identical cities in the United States having a 
population of 25,000 or over, during the 12-year period, 1921 to 1932. 
The table following shows the indicated expenditures for new resi- 
dential buildings, new nonresidential buildings, additions, alterations. 
and repairs, and total building operations in these cities for each 
year, 1921 to 1932. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR EACH CLASS OF NEW BUILDINGS, FOR ADDITIONS, 

ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS, AND THE PERCENT THE COST OF EACH GROUP 
Aide’ og OF THE TOTAL COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS, IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 
1921 TO 1932 



















Additions, altera- | Total building op- 
tions, and repairs erations 


New nonresidential 
buildings 


New residential 
buildings 

























Estimated |, Ba ot Estimated ae Estimated a. Estimated | Per- 

expenditures total expenditures total expenditures total expenditures | cent 
| ee $937, 352, 739 50. 5 $635, 775, 199 34.3 | $282, 651, 791 15. 2 |$1, 855, 779, 729 100.0 
REESE 1, 612, 352, 921 57.9 876, 276, 713 31.5 297, 310, 776 10.7 | 2, 785, 940, 410 100.0 
Sere 2, 000, 986,900 | 58.3 | 1,070, 596,718 | 31.2] 359,678,980 | 10.5 | 3,431, 262,508) 100.0 
Re ..| 2, 070, 276, 772 59.0 | 1, 137, 631, 080 32.4 300, 358, 735 8.6 | 3, 508, 266, 587 100.0 
Sa 2, 461, 546, 270 61.0 | 1, 343, 880, 884 33. 3 232, 635, 185 5.8 | 4, 038, 062, 339 100.0 
Re 2, 255, 994,627 | 59.0] 1,300,840,876 | 34.0] 270,091,701 7.1 | 3, 826, 927, 204 100.0 
as 1, 906, 003,260 | 54.8 | 1, 231,785,870) 35.4] 340,815,932 9.8 | 3,478, 605,062 | 100.0 
Be RGR 1, 859, 429, 751 56.3 | 1, 135, 549, 986 34.4 309, 719, 975 9.4 | 3, 304, 699, 712 100. 0 
1, 433, 111, 77 48.9 | 1, 146, 958, 101 39. 1 353, 047, 656 12.0 | 2, 933, 117, 531 100.0 
RE 601, 269,847 | 35.4 849, 386,873 | 50.0 | 249,018,794} 14.71] 1,699, 675, 514 100. 0 
NC aE 426,270,111 | 34.4 622, 830,444 | 50.3] 188,884,738 | 15.3] 1, 237,985,293 | 100.0 
_ SRR 103, 452,079 | 21.5 275, 788,958 | 57.3 102,249,230] 21.2 481, 490, 267 | 100.0 
Total _ _ _/17, 668,047,051 | 54.2 |11, 627,301,702 | 35.7 |3, 286,463,493 | 10.1 |32, 581,812,246 100.0 






































During the period of 12 years in these 257 cities there was an ag- 
gregate expenditure of $32,581,812,246 for building operations of al! 
kinds. Of this amount, 54.2 percent was spent for new residentia! 
buildings; 35.7 percent for new nonresidential buildings; and 10.! 
percent for additions, alterations, and repairs. 

During the first 8 years of the period more money was spent for 
residential buildings than for both nonresidential buildings and addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs combined. 
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During each of the last 3 years of the period over half of the money 
expended for buiiding operations was for new nonresidential buildings. 

During 1925, the peak year in building operations, 61.0 percent of 
total expenditures for building operations was for new residential 
buildings; 33.3 percent for new nonresidential buildings; and only 
5.8 percent for additions, alterations, and repairs. As the amount 
expended for total building operations decreased (which it has each 
year since 1925) the percentage of money spent for additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs increased. During the year 1932, 21.2 percent of 
all expenditures for total building operations was for additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs to existing structures. This was nearly four times 
the percentage of expenditures accounted for by repairs during 1925. 
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Tenement Dwellings in New York City 





REPORT recently prepared by Charles F. Kerrigan, commis- 

sioner of tenement houses, New York City, shows that on 
December 31, 1932, there were still standing in New York City 67,073 
old-law tenements containing 524,894 family-dwelling units. These 
old-law tenements are tenements erected before the adoption, on 
April 10, 1901, of what is known as “the new tenement law.” 
Many rooms in the old-law tenements have neither doors nor windows 
opening on the outside. Also, the old law did not require toilets 
or baths. For the most part, hall toilets were installed and often 
were used by six or more families. 

New-law tenements numbered 52,438 on December 31, 1932, and 
housed 848,406 families. 

On April 19, 1929, the lest multiple-dwelling law was passed, and 
buildings constructed under this law are known as “class A multiple 
dwellings.”” On December 31, 1932, there were 1,128 of these build- 
ings housing 45,264 families, as compared with 949 housing 39,349 
on December 31, 1931. 

On December 31, 1931, there were only 400 dwellings which had 
been converted into apartment houses. These were 1-family dwell- 
ings remodeled to house three or more families. These dwellings 
provided housing accommodations for only 1,429 families. A year 
later there were 9,094 dwellings which had been converted into 
tenements; they provided for 33,860 families. These figures therefore 
show that during the calendar year 1932, 8,694 one-family dwellings 
had been altered to accommodate three or more families. 

The following table shows the number of tenement houses by 
classes, and the number of families provided for by each class of 
tenement, in each of the five boroughs of Greater New York, at the 
end of 1931 and 1932: 
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NUMBER OF TENEMENT BUILDINGS OF EACH TYPE, AND NUMBER OF DWELLING 
UNITS THEREIN, IN EACH BOROUGH OF NEW YORK CITY, DEC. 31, 1931 AND | 


























































































Number of | Number of dwell- | Number of build-| Number of dw 
buildings ing units ings ing units 
Classes of tenements _ 
1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 | 1932 1931 19 
Manhattan Bronx 
Old-law tenements__..__.____- 29, 250 | 29, 160 | 337,302 | 336,595 | 4,674) 4,639/ 31,991) 31.3 \ 
New-law tenements_.___..____- 6,823 | 6,816 | 229,626 | 229,680 11,150} 11,148 | 270,865 | 270, x46 
Class A multiple dwellings___- 112 122] 11,405 | 12,047 214 247 8,954; 10,370 
Converted dwellings.....____- 60} 1,313 330 | 8,875 24 1, 344 89 | 4, 129 
as 8 36, 245 | 37,411 | 578, 753 587,197 | 16,062) 17,378 311, 899 [ 317 \ 
| | | 
Brooklyn Queens as 
fc 
Old-law tenements__...._.___- 31,377 | 31,340 | 148,207 | 148,212/ 1,642] 1,641 7, 091 7 Sl 
New-law tenements_.________- 26, 024 | 26,019 | 262, 678 | 262, 980 8, 401 8, 405 83, 523 8 
Class A multiple dwellings. -__- 393 481} 11,098] 13,507 7 271 7, 806 9, 070 
Converted dwellings. _....___- 301 | 3,782 952 | 12,472 14} 2,499 51 7, 890 t! 
5 SL es 58, 095 | 61,622 | 422,935 | 437,171 | 10, 284 12, 816 98, 471 107, 599 t 











Richmond 








Old-law tenements_..___...___ 
New-law tenements_____.____- 
Class A multiple dwellings___- 
Converted dwellings. .....___- 














| 
297/ 293| 1,185| 1,170! 67,240! 67,073 | 525,866) 524. so 
49 50} 1,056} 1,056 | 52,447 | 52,438 | 847,748) 84, 4 
3 7 86 270 949 | 1,128 | 39,349] 45, 
1 156 7 494 | 400} 9,004) 1,429) 33,00 
350 506 | 2,334 | 2,900 | 121,036 | 129,733 11, 414, 392 482, 104 





















In New York City on December 31, 1932, there were 129,733 tene- 
ments of all kinds, providing 1,452,424 family-dwelling units. 
end of the previous year the number of tenements was 121,036, and 
the number of family-dwelling units 1,414,392. 

During 1932, 167 old-iaw tenements, with 972 family-dwelling units, 
were demolished; but during the same year 179 class A multiple 
dwellings, with accommodations for 5,915 families, were completed. 


At the 








AGES received and hours worked by motion-picture machine 
operators and theatrical stage employees in the United States, 
as reported by secretaries of their local unions, are shown in the table 
following. Because of the numerous rates of wages, based on the 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


Wages and Hours of Stage Employees and Motion-Picture 
Machine Operators 


size and character of the theaters, a range of rates is given. 


tabulation covers 5,494 motion-picture machine operators and 2,443 


theatrical stage employees. 


Motion-picture machine operators 


UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF MOTION-PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS 
AND THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES 











The 



















Locality 








Date of pres- 
ent agree- 


ment 


Wage rate per week 














At present 























A her hic d batik nooo te codhbddnwccd Sept. 1, 1932 
A Der ici GB isnin end céhutin dees | rae 
pV: Sole FESS SAE Ce eres. Sept. 1, 1931 
AR iss tcaktly cits Book, 4 Wikden se nas Sept. 5, 1932 
ATG tinc oalld dic bicdb idndudiiacss j 2 
Aig gino bins oi id ws. eb .....---| Sept. 11, 1932 
ARR tis ok od dina Ae es oe 2 
A RO iid ck dink ccanesdintgucee. | Sept. 1, 1932 
AR os 5 tks dandscek oe ices - Ankh ee 
Ashtame ammo... 5-2... 2 n a | Aug. 25, 1932 
Aigo ks clkbnn in cesandenbioccs. | Sept. 1, 1932 
A LCR oe a hardnedabe bata driipen ana @? 
Bz ikersfield, PNET EES AS FF oe aren 1 May 13, 1932 
EE ER ge | Sept. 1, 1932 
Battle Opes, BMich......................... | Sept. 2, 1932 
Bay a Mich OE OS) EE Se eee epee Sept. 1, 1932 
BeRVE TUTE. cid s ccbeidcccencinincsaciae Aug. 14, 1932 
Bel COND. os open op conte ne cet de ce 2) 
i ttsC SPE IS RN TE Sept. 1, 1932 
i (iti(‘“ Nt”: NRRL Dec. 1932 
DIGI, «iin n'5 sc cekencaccdodsicnsce ; Sept. 1, 1932 
Rem ook Cccsdiechaceccmccdatiind | Sept. 30, 1932 
ji CERES PER RRS Rae pega Sept. 18, 1932 
Brice OD. sk is non n---- Sept. 15, 1932 
yd SRT LSAT RS 2) 
BORN Sh ois cc nennsigibwieboauawens Oct. 31, 1932 
| SRS 2 
.  ” SS aes Jan. 1, 1932 
CON Sept. 1, 1932 

id inti tinainnncawctiinttinceus () 
Cedar Rapids, Nk Dalitiathicrein tines lentils 
oe — CRT TR Sept. 1, 1932 
ee ewe 2) 
Chattanooga, Tenn.......................-. June 1,1932 
+ <5 titre CRS aries @ 
¢ (a NA TT Sept. 1, 1932 
meni (2) 

1 Per hour. 2 Not reported. 





1$1. 36-$1. 
32. 
50. 
52. 65-64. 
33. 00-57. 
45. 
11, 

22. 


RS 


esses 
nbdnnehsccevecs pe 


a8 
eo 
rs 


HBR 
£2" pane 


? 


wo 
SSSSRSSSSSSASSSSSSSSSSESSSSSLSSUSSSSES 


~ 
3 
& 8 
4 





Hours per week 
Jes rico 
nder pre- preced- 
ceding ea ing 
agreement agree- 
ment 
1$1. 60-$1. 75 36 42 
40. 75 42 56 
56. 00 42 56 
58. 50-72. 00 | 30-39 30-39 
41. 25-71. 88 48 36 
46. 50 38 38 
11.75 32 42 
22. 50-51. 00 | 35-48 35-48 
40. 00-42. 50 | 31-36 | 31-36 
1.92 56 49 
46. 00-82. 00 36 36 
40. 00-65. 00 47 (?) 
60.00; (%) (?) 
50. 00 38 (?) 
(?) 35 46 
40. 00 35 | 35-39 
42. 50-52. 50 42 42 
40. 00 56 56 
45. 00-60. 00 42 
67. 50-75. 00 [3544-6443 514-614 
40. 00 48 48 
45. 00 37 331% 
45. 00 49 36 
42. 00-79. 00 52 35 
35. 00-46. 66 30 30 
45. 00 36 36 
3 12. 50 36 36 
95. 00 42 40 
56. 00 42 42 
47, 50 48 i 
65. 00 38 ( 
1. 90- 1.10 | 33-55)4) 48 
11,75 31 31 
50. 00-77. 50 (4) (4) 
50. 00-60. 00 | 48-50 36 
11, 21- 2.64 35 35 
50. 00 49 49 
* Various 
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AND THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOY EES—Continued 


Mottion-picture machine operators—Continued 








| Hours per week 




















| 
Wage rate per week 
: Date of pres- 
ceding 
agreement 
Colorado Springs, Colo__.__..____.______- Oct. 21, 1932 $58. 35 
ne en cinmbitabaneaine May 23, 1932 47. 50 
aR aa aR es cee Jan. 15, 1930 35. 00 
Cpe, Cymee oo kk a ea’ | Sept. 3, 1931 30. 00-103. 00 
Ry a a a are ee 2 85. 00 
elle lla Ie I S38 A _| Sept. 1, 1932 40. 00-55. 00 
SET TD Pe ST Cen ye ae erat es, SL 35. 00-45. 00 
a ——~  "a Renae Hie do___- 47. 50-60. 00 
PE, eek a oc te se SOME! "RS ARE 52. 50 
i se ibbhecd ELEN 65. 00-95. 00 
i eae ee ME ae Ss: vee "ee 37. 50 
SE RE eee See eee ses | eee a 75. 00 
dah opcinen.:cednusneateenen ties. 63. 25 
I, i ek nd ESE EES 40. 00 
ee een, GMO: . oc aeec ance leuaee tn, 14,15 
ie wiki wpenegeidansong igi sipipiniil miieaieea Seat. 1, 1930 40. 00-65. 00 
a RR a Ea July 17, 1932 51. 25 
ee Me nn ok nb ce ean Sept. 21, 1932 40. 00 
et MD. oe cucicdnatawcniet + Sept. 1, 1931 1 92 
 ititmovne.casdvotiktbaenhanuee 2 11, 25 
8 ah a PARR AR RI Sa | Sept. 1, 1932 63. 00 
Ee oe SS oe b iain Ocec-: 41. 00-55. 00 
i RA Re aE aE wha CSA : 1 2.00 
RT all ai Sis a | Sept. 21, 1932 . 47. 00 
EES ae Seen cai | Sept. 1, 1932 50. 00 62. 50 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla____- See Cae ie het P| ae 52. 50 52. 50 
pF eee bE He PN 37. 50-62. 50 | 50. 00-75. 00 
TE, sco sittin welimacnerenned (2) 30. 00-65.00 | 55. 00-77. 50 
I dts kok nemmmnnwdertscvens as | Sept. 1, 1932 24. 00 30. 00 
IR i ous rt watteeihin iditidicin a watGcaielens © eae cenig? 35. 00 45. 00 
cinta a dacgsite ewtbeodeipena | Oct. 1,1952 38. 00 45.15 
SD cttnetis schmetbiiabinnndeewelan Sept. 1, 1932 11.00 11,25 
Glen Falls, N.Y____..--- Rs. Te RT PY Ew eS DRE 45. 00-50. 00 42. 00-48. 00 
Grand Rapids, Mich___.............»_-- ‘Mies , RE 45. 00 42. 75 
IE ase. inks a hice thaw kbie (2) 37. 00 42. 00 
i I eT Ip ce a (2) 39.75 | 42. 50-45. 00 
NG EER, SRE A a i Jan. 4,1932 35. 50 40. 00 
OSS eS AE GES SES | July 1,1932 | 27.00-47.25 | 30. 00-52. 50 
I a Sept. 1, 1932 | 30. 00-57.50 | 30. 00-57. 50 
SE TR SRE IE MRE: ase) MRE ees 45. 00 45. 00 
EE SE a , SPST OD iviccin 2% 22. 50 45. 00 
i Rat in TE eR | Aug. 1932 56. 00 66. 00 
i | Sept. 1, 1932 5/9. 00 65. 00 
Ne nnn ead | Nov. 7, 1932 35. 00 39. 00 
pee I i De | Sept. 1, 1932 57. 27 67. 00 
ERB AS I. EF, ROS (2) 42. 25-53. 25 | 45. 00-57. 00 
NS i I tp JE Sept. 15, 1932 36. 00 40. 00 
Te ao (2) 3 10. 00 3 12. 50 
a ee (2) 30. 00 45. 00 
I ES Wa os - sccwiin ph cone oe Sept. 1, 1932 47. 50 65. 00 
TTS I A Mic AGEN! See Wes A idan sve 11. 00-1.15 11. 00-1. 15 
TE EL oUF S | SR Re TS 11.60 11.92 
EE TR noc ncecnnen pam mennenee Sept. 3, 1932 64. 50 72. 50 
I cin ele estan a Sept. 1, 1932 47. 50 50. 00 
I eo ae °. acallioaa® S 27. 50-36. 35 | 27. 50-45. 00 
I ee | EA, 52. 50 47. 50 
aS cE RI SS A i AE Oe ae 50.00 | 60. 00-70. 00 
i RE RSIS SR CIES NS. Sept. 1, 1931 40. 00 37. 50 
Janesville, Wis 
RES OE eg SO Sept. 1, 1932 55. 95 74. 30 
Independent theater_._............._.|.---- RS. 33. 00 58. 50 
i SE ona ccisheree~o-ceabeienn ee ak (5) (?) 
ia ee eek eee oul Sept. 18, 1932 30. 00 30. 00 
Dn, ccicecenitinngoenotmeae Sept. 1, 1932 | 30.00-75.00 | 30.C9-75. 00 
ii ccs acheeponions one (’) 1 1. 08-2. 12 (2) 
SN 8 ia else nine lla er diciae wie Sept. 1, 1932 11.75 11.70 
TE EERE TTL OG SRAM, BENE 6, Sele AEs 38. 00-40. 00 | 38. 00-45. 00 
Sa TE OE son wccepuniihiinaresnisuimdgrariecummaant Sept. 1, 1931 | 48. 50-58. 50 | 53. 50-58. 50 
ES EE ETRE SRE eB, Sept. 1, 1932 | 33. 00-36. 00 (2) 
ES SEIN; dvnciedansite's sbitnnlaabamnaie outils Reeds PE 11.00-1.50 |11.30- 1.80 
DAGRIREE,. Bs on dckkccwcncsticcsnstgiedied Oct. 12, 1932 | 45.00-47.50 | 56. 00-61. 00 
1 Per hour 2 Not reported. 3 Per day. Various. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF MOTION-PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS 
AND THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES—Continued 


Motton-picture machine operators—Continued 





= 





Wage rate per week Hours per week 





Date of pres- 
ent agree- 
ment 


Und Under 
nder pre- preced- 
At present ceding A — ing 
agreement - agree- 
ment 





wn 
& 
_ 
i) 


35-6 
51 

37 
45 
55-60 


49 


Lansford, Pa 1932 

La Porte, Ind Nov. 1, 1932 
Laurence, Kans ; Sept. 1, 1932 
Lawton, (?) 

Len Vee eM. abso <5. ceed (2) 
ERE SEC ems * ou i (?) 
Lowi... 52-0008... csk..-cck. 45 Mee Ce 
OT £4}. »4 i aaa ag 
Lima, Ohio-.- ek i ee 1 

Re ES SE ne <P 
LAtGRR I bere cosccnuns ae ee J 
] COE fb tedkcn cick coc nvcadsbtindines 
LOPG es onc edeedecdcscatecsits 
06 DEE 6 oc cenascokneibecdobacee 
a IEEE SRE «Oy ESS 
iv Lear eT 
MA ti siddinanscovcnsosalpusds Aug. 8, 1932 
pe LS | RS Fee ee ae (’) 
pT EE Se Se 2S | Dee. 20, 1932 
Mammen... Jo5052-~-.--.- alecle May 1932 
IRS « ncibdmn ii ddd si ncicthbese 5 Xt .| Sept. 1, 1932 
TT  _ a eee eS 1932 
pS IGE Sees eee oe ....| Sept. 1932 
Mame BOWG._..25 5. teskc...-.! (?) 
Mi EE MWB og ohn one ncesndwenbace Sept. 1, 1932 
Meadville, Pa do 
REIN Ss ES TR RES Tee he 
Meg EDD 4. 5 od nn penen nal OU Tp lee 
Michigan City, Ind. ...................-...| Nov. 1, 1932 
Middletown, Ohio_.s_........-- Sadi ebihiene _.| Sept. 1, 1932 
Mitchell, 8. Dak eT: ees d 
SN iio thd bb oes ty thine sinanelb neil steal 

Muncie, Ind. 
ERE Se pe = Ben 

Muskogwe, Okla__._......---- CRS EET ; 

Nashville, Tenn 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N.Y _--_-- 

a eee 
New Bedford, Mass 1932 

New Britain, Conn July 3, 1932 
New / Sept. 1, 1932 
North Adams, Mass Cao: 
Northampton, Mass 
Nyack, N.Y 


Ss & 
38 
=pbese 
SSSSSSSSSSESE 


SS2N5. 
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SRSESwpSSRRE 
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oo 
~] 
AB 
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nn 
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do 

Oct. 7, 1932 
Sept. 1, 1932 
Parkersburg, W.Va do 
BRR SSS: ARS RI pt Aug. 31, 1931 
Pine Bluff, Ark ee 1, 1932 

() 
Ponea City, Okla Sept. 1, 1931 
Pontiac, Mich Sept. 1, 1932 
Port Arthur, ‘Tex d 
Port Huron, Mich 
PRE... Gan shade canbeeseas~ 
Pueblo, Colo 
pS EE” SS Nea pe eR Sapa 
Reno, Nev : 
is ak ccbebeoussduspoks ; 
Roanoke, Va * 
Rochester, N.Y 
Rock Island, Ill 
Sacramento, Calif 
8t. ang ag 
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2 Not reported. 8 Per day. 4 Various. 6 Per booth. ’ Per shift. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF MOTION-PICTURE MACHINE OPERAT)p¢ 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


AND THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES—Continued 


Motion-picture machine operators—Continued 








= 





Wage rate per week 


Hours per week 





























m Date of pres- Under 
Locality ent agree- Under pre- weced 
ment At present ceding At _ ’ ing 
agreement e apres. 
ment 
Gr, Petersen, We. oo... 5.3. een Sept. 1, 1932 $50. 00 | $57.50-$65. 00 42 
8 eM Se a Sept. 18, 1932 28. 00 30. 00 49 
eo SU Sept. 1, 1932 29. 25 2) 36 (2 
Be a se ee ee a ee 11,21- 1.53 | 11.32- 1.88 36 sf 
ee ee ss (2) 48. 00-65. 00 60. 00-81. 25 36 sf 
Sandusky, Ohio--__-------- aS ER Sept. 1,1932 | 27.00-33.00 | 27.00-33. 00 48 18 
San Francisco, Calif.....................- (2) 11.50- 2.00 | |! 2.00- 2.35. 36 7 
So a a es ca (?) 12.31 12. 50 40 4() 
Santa Barbara, Calif................._--- Sept. 1, 1932 60. 00 71. 50 30 35 
Sapulpa, Okla_-_-_- (Es eg A ee Oct 1931 35. 00 65. 00 62 62 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y -.............--.--- Sept. 1,1932 | 35. 15-45. 00 (?) 36 (2 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich._.............._-- 36. 50 42. 50 (2) (2 
I ck on, alee oe Sept. 1,1932 | 35.00-43.00 | 35. 00-43. 00 36 2 
I a oak. tk ie Sol ly hc reas 11,26 11.60 43 4 
EE openers meshes PELE aro ae 42. 50 37. 50 36 42 
SSS Rae s maak opens July 1,1932 45. 00 50. 00 38% 38! 
SREB SSIS: ep anaes © apie Sept. 1930 30. 12 37. 50 48 48 
BN SEES Gea an Sept. 1,1932 | 30.00-48.50 | 35. 00-63. 00 35-54 | 30-54 
Se EEE SSS ae re 2 40. 00 50. 00 36 36 
SESS EE a OT Sept. 1,1932 | 47. 50-12. 50 66. 00 30 36 
EE cdkecidcoinwidushacdcevcsuene (2) 45. 00-65.00 | 45. 00-72. 00 35 35 
ow. ow Mass.: 
Mh hs naan pan no tddbutiied Sept. 1, 1932 65. 00 (?) (4) (2) 
TIN sid s Ain witds tha. dedeiniitieadbble nis odie ae re 55. 00 (2) (4) (2) 
TT hell dw id nec nei sdcdaeaed ak 55. 00-60. 00 (?) (4) (2) 
a ERE etre Nara, TEP: _ ra 30. 00-40. 00 (?) (*) (2) 
IID, «do cwiidcn dois iecsssbad (?) 60. 00 70. 00 35 35 
og Sy et pees Laer Sept. 1, 1932 55. 00 65. 00 50 50 
Se, SSR ga gee Sept. 3,1932 | 35.00-72.00 | 40.00-80. 00 42 42 
2 RENE eS Che 2 45. 00 70. 00 (2) (2) 
SR 33 2 8 he eS ie Sept. 1, 1932 35. 00 45. 00 52 52 
UI I iain Zee Sods betel oa 2 49. 50-56.25 | 55. 00-62. 50 49 49 
I ON 2 aids io dee ead Sept. 1,1932 | 40.00-55.00 | 42.00-65.00 38 |37-8 
Wee, OND. «04s si. --2 SEs ce (: 42. 50-44. 50 (2) 48 48 
EG Bis ES. ons oddibbdickvn ncn atte Sept. 1, 1932 50. 00 55. 55 38 33! 
I ER. ow i seen 6G~ Ble ne Aug. 1,1932 | 50.00-60.00| 54. 00-64. 50 49 2 
Tulsa, Okla 
«VR ee ener Gieds Gexdieis (?) 70. 00 (?) (4) (?) 
ais Said okie Poi nck ani wn (2) 65. 00 (?) (4) (2) 
RRR eS tare ee (2) 60. 00 (2) (‘) (2) 
I Mi ining hikes aii ptbitie des baci (2) 50. 00 (2) (4) (2) 
ee Ne a5 waethbedict chiens Ge eeedee (2) 35. 00-46. 26 (2) 4634-5434 (2) 
We, PENNS oct te at ao ch een Sept. 1,1931 | 49.50-51.75 | 55. 00-57. 50 40-50 | 40-50 
NN ERE EDIRNE ED, BEES: © SE 40. 00-80.00 | 50. 00-95. 00 49 49 
2 SESE SRI ON ETS Sept. 1, 1932 1, 86- 1.04] !1.00- 1.27 35-40 42 
C0 I Es ee ae 40. 00 50. 00 40 44 
Washington, D.C 77. CO 80. 00 40 40 
Waterbury, Conn 55. CO 65. 00 35 35 
I le Bin docltlgcttiin oink bniwickinn Sept 57. @ 75. 50 49 49 
Watsonville, Calif.......................- Sept. 3, 1932 1.90- 1.50} 11.00- 2.25 35 (?) 
WIG os, a Bh ee Sept. 1, 1932 70. 00 80. 00 3745| 42 
Lo. yo, Nia eee ee ceeeeee 2 1.70- 1.08 1, 92- 1.20 34-44 | 34-44 
Wenatchee, Wash____---__. sa wc iiitle'w lie Sept. 1, 1932 11.50 11,75 36 36 
8 Saeee RRR memSTE Apr. 17,1931 | 35.00-37.50| 41. 00-45. 00 50 41 
.. A. , os eee eee (?) 31. 50 35. 00 42 42 
_  * ~ §& ¢ SStesenitinnrmiagenneyt Oct. 1, 1982 | 43. 20-56.70 | 57. 60-75. 60 48 48 
Wichita Falls, Tex.......-.-----..----- os (3) 40. 00 56. 00 36 3744 
eI Eien on nid a stein soe Sept. 1,1932 | 45.00-50.00 | 49. 00-54. 00 36 36 
WI, BOs ciediieesoceus cue ee a G.siuics 46. 00 52. 00 35 35 
Wilmington, N.C..........-.....---..-.-- Jan. 1, 1982 35. 00 35. 00 36 36 
es iin wwasccevehicbpeses Sept. 1, 1932 60.00 | 40. 00-52. 50 56 56 
po ier eee WRG atta ok 35. 00-55.00 | 42. 00-67.00 42 42 
I RBS , . snncdieddina des (% 50. 00 57.00 36-48 | 36-48 
I 4, i ciligwem etnies bahuiecdol Sept. 1, 1932 | '1.27%4-1.70 | 11.50- 2.00 30 36 
Ws PO ccdlnsedttitntnsacdanobssibididndets Sept. 1,1930 | 35.00-45.00 | 37. 50-47.00 33 33 
1 Per hour. 2 Not reported. 3 Per day. * Various 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF MOTION-PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS 
AND THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOY EES—Continued 


Theatrical stage employees 



































Wage rate per week Hours per week 
Date of pres- | 
Locali Under 
* — Under pre- | ,; res-| Preced- 
At present ceding An ing 
agreement agree- 
ment 
AKrOth, GR h tafe wiisinccdsscndpsobosont Sept. 1, 1931 $50. 40 $56. 00 42 | 56 
A latte Beibiared cnowecstipntnaeatmcsy Sept. 1, 1932 65. 00 72. 50 72 | 72 
Atlantic City, N.J-....-.-.-.-------.------- June 1932] 62.50-65.00| 72.50-75.00| 87% 4745 
Birinci sdns onaqnecsecee (2) 57. 50 70. 00 40 40 
BostUls Meine netcipenhecokeaeeobariol Sept. 16,1932 | 46.00-72.00 | 50. 00-80. 00 48 48 
Bridgepett, COND ......-.-.-. .--2-2----2--<. Sept. 5, 1932 50.00 | 60.00-70.00 | (4) 54 
Buffale, BiB tacn-+-------- 2-22 9s0-0s-20-- a 40. 00-85. 00 (?) (4) (2) 
Charlepig ee ev Ms. 62-5552. 2655.2.0045... ..| Sept. 1, 1932 40. 00 45.00; 38 38 
Cinchnig tts 4 - -~ -npndinnnnntndese seco sbsegs ae aaa 63. 75 75.00; 38 38 
Clo Vas conct on detds acess cpaeaes (2) 11.35 11.50 50 50 
Day k opirescocdsdwatinbene -5504si Sept. 1, 1932 60. 00 (2) 56 56 
Delt itietenc0ttn-=diecdapss ctccages (2) 67. 50-72. 00 (2) 48 (2) 
Des Moines, Iowa... -.-..-..--.--.------------ (2) 55. 00-64.00 | 65. 00-70. 00 40 56 
Erie, Pa....--.----------------------------- Apr. 1, 1931 55. 00 (2) 46 | 46 
A | ene Sept. 1, 1932 45. 00 45.00; (@) | (3%) 
Ford. Cea Sn sn dts octcbipedsbnvnens (2) 65. 00 78. 00 63 63 
Fort Finis davsinwcdctsynescaneciviips (?) 60. 00 67. 50 38 38 
Grand Rapids, Mich--.-.........-.....-..-- Sept. 1, 1932 3 5.00 3 6. 50 56 56 
Hast nto eevinn nnd sgnint none eatgubiig Sept. 5, 1932 46. 00 54. 00 48 48 
Harte sen p 00.050 d Hidsentneouttenee Sept. 1, 1932 50. 00 70. 00 56 (2) 
Indianapolis, Ind_-.........-.-...-...--..-.-- Aug. 31, 1932 58. 00 65. 00 56 56 
Jacks on nnn cccndcncvidaonendeens Sept. 1, 1932 45.00 | 55. 00-62. 50 42 (2) 
oy, ~. § SSSR Rene Nov. 8, 1932 | 50.00-78.00 | 50.00-78.00 | 42-50 | 42-50 
JohRE ED one sindocceatnackpecccecentad Sept. 1, 1932 40. 00 40. 00 48 48 
Knoxville, Tenn... -..-. LRM TE Se: Gesiaet ee 11,25 11.50 48 48 
LANGMUIR ie sos dennnidqdhsibciteck nite (2) 30. 00-50. 00 (2) (4) (2) 
Lowell, Mass | ER SR Ss a ee Sept. 1,1932 | 52.50-58.50 | 62. 86-68. 10 38 38 
Mansfield, Ohio. .:........-.......-...--- Moka: Mi iiais 40. 00 56. 00 56 5 
McKeesport, Pa..........--.-.-.-........-- (2) 50. 00 45. 00 48 48 
Migs ies 6iee che nase AR I TS Seeks Nov. 1,1932 | 35.00-50.00 | 41. 18-62. 50 36 36 
Mol A Sea aca oaks > nds eases Sd (?) 55. 00 55. 00 56 56 
NOFRIEL S bin cnncsasnddpiscceasdtentons Sept. 1, 1932 47. 50 55. 60 48 48 
OakiMGMNIIR. cats dal cesnsdsectic. 2) 62. 50 62. 50 48 48 
<<" ss EARS aes Sept. 1, 1932 45. 00 (2) 49 (2) 
Pot Rcaiced tonne chhbcwcdeoearsisnses cn ne 42. 50 45. 00 38 38 
Porth 6 bins ob nek sshd bo sedsseul se a 57.50 | 62. 50-65. 00 48 48 
Reg oc ncocan aphiiceutivens-susee May 14, 1932 47. 50 55. 00 48 48 
~ = =«—_si“s« SRT CU Ras BARR EE (2) 40. 50-45.00 | 45. 00-50. 00 | 48-54 (2) 
Rig ins snc sin srnivncwh es dideipnona tone (2) 47. 50 50. 00 48 48 
Sa, 6-6 pxecgibinenantnacndnk hee (2) 60. 00 60. 00 48 52 
St. Joseph, Mo-......-.-------------------- 2 47. 50 50. 00 48 48 
Ob, Fi siih 26 nti ctinniditroebndinionce aie Sept. 1, 1932 75. 00 75. 00 56 56 
St; Bis dc a asbsRicdes cuntdchen. 1931 63. 00 61. 00 (4) 44-48 
Ce 5a hed de biidink snvevegune Sept. 1,1932 | 50.00-60.00 | 61. 50-69. 50 48 48 
Sy RR Se ee (?) 55. 00 65. 00 48 48 
San Berpeqene, Calif. .................. Ge (2) 38.00 39.85 48 48 
Seth Be icinneayuir« che cabitee snsewek sie (?) 55. 00 59. 00 48 48 
San Franeiseo, Calif._.................--.-- Sept. 1,1929 | 57.50-65.00 | 56. 25-63. 75 48 (2) 
Seth icins «66 6nnine Ankegeibbsoonbwuaninp (2) 55. 00 60. 00 48 48 
Som ERE, ww nawcnedeoenonr os Sept. 1, 1932 50. 00 60. 00 35 42 
0 ENE CR eee ee: BOG ii iden 55. 00 55. 00 48 48 
CR iin nnd, nat ihinatign’agibbuvcudinens ie ties 27. 50-37. 50 (?) (*) (?) 
CE oo is tic scdssctemonwall Dec. 13, 1931 35. 00 50. 00 48 48 
SE ie ka avaddeetibckbucbdiccsnag Sept. 1, 1932 55. 00 55. 00 48 48 
eR RR i nae a 60. 00 (?) 48 | (3) 
Tee ih bk, cds ceocdcbee. Sept. 1, 1932 36. 50 47. 50 56 56 
We en ia cnaee (2) 45.00 | 50. 00-55. 00 (4) (4) 
Wash SNNGes, Scdp od ndtubeds~nbic se (2) 50. 57-54.19 | 59. 50-63.75 | 48-56 48 
Li 0 (“Gk RINT TT (2) 55. 00 (2) 50 (2) 
Lj, 0 (i (+ RRS Sept. 1,1932| 43. 00-48. 50 (#) 42 (2) 
Youngstown, Ohio_-...........-...----..-- 65. 00 70. 00 56 56 
1 Per hour. ? Not reported. 3 Per day. * Various. 
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Salaries in Police Departments of Principal Cities in the 
United States, December 1932 


N DECEMBER 1932, the Bureau of Labor Statistics sent ques- 

tionnaires to the police departments of all cities in the United 
States having a population of 50,000 or over, according to the latest 
census estimate, asking for data as to the salaries of all officials and 
employees, by position or occupation. Information was also asked 
as to requirements for each class of patrolmen, their hours of work per 
day ned per week, and the leave with pay granted them per year, 
All but three of the cities (Asheville, N.C., Bayonne, N.J., and San 
Diego, Calif.), responded with reports. As the police departments of 
some of the cities have more complete organizations than others, the 
occupations and official titles reported show considerable variation. 

The officials were asked to report on a yearly basis. In cases, 
however, in which salaries were reported by the month they have 
been brought to an equivalent yearly basis by taking 12 times the 
monthly rate; weekly salaries have been multiplied by 52%; and daily 
wage rates have been multiplied by 365 when there was no indication 
of less than full-time employment. In a few cases hourly rates only 
were reported, and in such cases the equivalent annual rates could not 
be computed, since no data were reported as to the hours worked per 
day. All salaries reported in dollars and cents are shown in dollars. 

The data are presented in the following table, the sections of which 
are designated as A, B, C, and D, each relating to certain groups of 
occupations or positions. 

Each city was requested to report for all members or employees in 
the department, and it is believed that fairly complete data were 
obtained for the more important positions or occupations shown in 
sections A, B, and C. It is evident, however, that the occupations 
in section D were not fully reported by all cities. 

Section A contains the population of each city, the salaries of the 
superintendent er chief, secretary, chief clerk, property clerk or store- 
keeper, chief of detectives, and the number and salaries of assistant 
or deputy chiefs and inspectors. In nearly all the cities included in 
the study the population figures are estimates made by the United 
States Census Bureau for the year 1932. In the case of the cities for 
which no 1932 estimates were made, the figures for the 1930 census are 
given. 

Section B contains the number and salaries of captains of detectives, 
captains of police, lieutenants of detectives, lieutenants of police, 
detective sergeants, and police sergeants. 

Section C contains the number and salaries of detectives, patrolmen, 
mounted police, motor police, traffic police, park police, policewomen, 
and matrons. The hours on duty per day and per week, and the 
number of days’ vacation per year granted with pay, are shown for 
patrolmen. 

Many of the cities have several grades of patrolmen, usually based 
upon length of service. Thus, Akron, Ohio, reported two grades, the 
first year men receive $1,512 per year; in the second year they auto- 
matically pass to the next and higheet grade at $1,559 per year. 

While promotions are generally based on length of service, there are 
a few cities that require tests as to efficiency. These are noted in the 
table. Patrolmen and other officers are often detailed to other posi- 
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tions, especially in the smaller cities. These details are noted when 


they have been reported. 
Section D contains all of the occupations or positions reported which 
are not included in sections A, B, and C. 


SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES IN THE POLICE DEPARTMENTS OF CITIES OF 50,000 OR 





Section A 


OVER, DECEMBER 1932 
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1932, esti- 


City and State 


Population |. 


Assistant or 








Salary of— deputy chiefs Inspectors 
= i Or oe 
ntend-| Secre- Shie oO Num- Num- 
entor| tary | clerk clerk or detec- | ber Salary ber Salary 











Akron, Obio__......- 266, 300 
No 8 )} ee 130, 500 
Allentown, Pa...--. 98, 600 
Altoolia, Bai.z....... 83, 000 
Atlanta, Ga..______- 283, 500 
Atlantie City, N.J__- 69, 600 
Augusta, Ga__.....- 62, 100 
Austin, Tex.._..._- 62, 300 
Baltimore, Md_____- 820, 500 
Beaumont, Tex____- 61, 500 
Berkeley, Calif_.___- 87, 600 
Berwyn, Iil_______--| 54, 200 
Bethlehem, Pa_____-| 58, 700 
Binghamton, N.Y _-. 78, 800 
Birmingham, Ala-- 277, 100 
Boston, Mass. ._..-- 788, 500 
Bridgeport, Conn -_| 147, 400 
Brockton, Mass. -_-_-_| 4 63, 797 
Buffalo, N. Y.....-- 587, 600 
Cambridge, Mass. -_| 114, 500 
Camden, N.J_______. 119, 200 
Canton, Ohio______- 108, 200 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa_| 57, 600 
Charleston, 8.C____. | 462, 265 
Charleston, W.Va. 64, 600 
Charlotte, N.C______ 84, 900 
Chattanooga, Tenn.| 124, 400 
Chester, Pa......... 59, 400 
Chicago, Ti}........- | 3, 523, 400 
Cicero, i ess 71, 300 
Cincinnati, Ohio__-__| 462, 200 
Cleveland, Ohio____- 923, 200 
Cleveland Heights, 

| Le 58, 800 
Columbia, 8.C______ 53, 200 
Columbus, Ohio... 299, 600 
Covington, Ky___._. 67, 000 
Dallas, Tex_...._____| 282, 400 
Davenport, Iowa____| 61, 400 
Dayton, Ohio_______ | 207, 800 
Dearborn, Mich....- 60, 900 
Decatur, fl re 59, 500 
Denver, Colo... ___- 294, 700 
Des Moines, Iowa__- 146, 100 
Detroit, Mich.......} 1, 720, 700 
Duluth, Minn... __- 102, 000 
Het, =  - Sas 56, 900 

as cago, Ind__- 58, 900 
East Orange, N.J__. 71, 800 
East St. Louis, Ill__- 76, 000 
Elizabeth, N.J_..__. 118, 700 
El Paso, Tex.______- 107, 000 
|. 119, 200 
Evanston, Ill__.._._. 69, 100 





1 Also acts as matron. 























2 Official title is chief inspector. 
3 Also acts as assistant to secretary. 


4 Census of 1930. 
5 Office v: 


acant. 
6 Official title is commissioner. 
? Official title is clerk to commissioner. 


170597°—33——10 
































8 Official title is deputy commissioner. 


* 2 at this rate. 

10 1 at this rate. 

it 4 at this rate. 

12 Part time. 

18 Duties perform2d by patrolmen. 
14 Duties performed by secretary: 


8 eee Meta Beet. Lo) Se See ee 
| a: AIAG Re AEE a od 1 | $3,500 |... 
3, 000 $960 | $1, 920 | aida Bene | 2,100 |_____. Cripps ee 
5 ated ch i GIR Fy don et RRL SER te Rab 
5,000 | 3,066 |... ___ $2,100 | 4, 200 1| 3,066 |_____- 
4,250 | 2,550 |_______- 6 ail ae wow 2 
2, 460 |_...__.- oe arc Reg eet Pe 
oe” LES Yee Ree RES tt EG Se- Bee 
25,000 | 3,000! 2,200 | $2,500 |.__.___- me NE, 3 
3, 348 |S Reet igpeted ee: Deg CRP ter 
4,500 | 2,400; 2880|..___ abi ee ee 4 
Sm! 2b Pt es EE Bt ER 
3,600 | “1,000 } Ps.) 1| 2,400 |_____. 
8 See Rab, SE Be ie 2, 400 1} 2,850 |___... 
3,645 | 1,750 |... a jf > | ARE Pees Shen 
7,000 | 5,000} 3,500} 3,600 |_______- 2\ 4,500/ 18 
2 | Pie at | 5 mettelen Beales 1} 3,195 |___... 
ap a FORE aati 2 tee 1| 2,600 |____.. 
66,000 | 73,000| 3,300 |. __- 4, 500 1 | °4, 500 3 
Oy Babes Soren. EB. Satan: Essen A adiaiert 7 
2,900 |, ......4 | 2 mee }........ ee 1 
4 TTR. Seto Gan 2,230 |_____- Spee ole 
Se 6.9004 ee Be 4 1 | 2,100 |_-___- 
3,000 |....._.- CO i cen 7h” « Reset Tilt Sided 
Sat 1.000 tte sone 2,160 |... Wide Bhi 
3,000} 1,380] 1,440|__.__- 280 2| 2,100}... 
2] PAM EE econ Ph RR ee § + Liem RBRarhie se oh e 
2,700 |.....--- we ST ATM BRA Shoe a RGM SRI eh 
67,869 | 4,108 | 2,707} 1,951 | 5,902 1 | 86, 205 i 
4, 

6, 

6, 440 
| 2, 981 

2, 700 

3, 720° 

3, 

5, 

3, 

4, 

4, 

2, 

4, 

3, 

5, 

3, 

2, 

3, 

5, 

2, 

4, 

3, 

3, 

4, 
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Section A—Continued 








City and State 





Evansville, Ind_-___- 
Fall River, Mass_-__- 
Flint, Mich..______- 
Fort Wayne, Ind___- 
Fort Worth, Tex___- 
Fresno, Calif.__.___- 


Galveston, Tex_.____| 


Gary, Ind__.._.____- 
Glendale, Calif____- 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensboro, N.C___- 
Hamilton, Ohio__-_-_- 
Hammond, Ind__-._- 
Hamtramck, Mich_- 
Harrisburg, Pa___-_-_- 
Hartford, Conn Sa x 
Highland Park, 


eS 


Houston, Tex______- 
Huntington, W.Va_- 
Indianapolis, Ind__- 


Irvington, N.J___._- 
Jackson, Mich_____- | 
Jackson, Miss_____-_- 
Jacksonville, Fla____| 


Jersey City, N.J___- 
Johnstown, Pa____-_- 
Kalamazoo, Mich__- 
Kansas City, Kans_- 
Kansas City, Mo-__-. 
Kenosha, Wis____-_-_- 
Knoxville, Tenn_-_- 
Lakewood, Ohio-_--_- 
Lancaster, Pa__..._- 
Lansing, Mich ____- 
Lawrence, Mass- - 
Lincoln, Nebr._.---- 
Little Rock, Ark___- 
Long Beach, Calif__- 


Los Angeles, Calif_ - 


Manchester, N.H--_- 
McKees “Sous 
Medford, Mass_---- 
Memphis, Tenn- - -- 

iami, Fla Oi tae dy 
Milwaukee, Wis-_-_- 
Minneapolis, Minn - 
Mobile, Ala___------ 
Montgomery, Ala___- 
Mount Vernon, N.Y- 
Nashville, Tenn. -_- 
Newark, NJ eh Se eee 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New Britain, Conn - 
New Haven, Conn. 











Population 
1932, esti- 
mated by 

the Census 

Bureau 


Assistant or 





Salary of— deputy chiefs Inspector 
one clerk or — Salary — Salary 








SSE 


> 
BASERSRRS 


BSSSSSESSESEES 


BR 
3 


— 


, 


3B Ee 
s2& 


SBS} 
iS 


Saestesiessess 
SSSSSSSsssssSSsssss 


RSRES 


4 Census of 1930. 
9 2 at this rate. 
10 ] at this rate. 
15 3 at this rate. 


14 Duties preformed by secretary. 


16 Duties performed by a t. 
17 Official title is city ——” 


g 
32 


BSSSSASSsSSIs 


wr 


FPEPPLPPLPAHPYPLPPHYPNPNLyY 
A 


33 8 


= 
wm CO or Oo 


3 


2 


$323 


S 


$9 $9 29 > 19 GO PONE PO H9 HH 


92.0 2.99 


SSessssssesssss-Ssses § SSFSSESSS292 








PREASPASPLAS PALEY PHN E & 


Re) Pk. $2,000 |......_- 
} * Tea’ pies 
[oo a 
OTE Qe 15 $1,446 
1, 500 |._.____- ae 
¢} areveer Eee. 
Lat we. 
"2,460 | 2,100 |_______- 
i) |___..__-| #1, 653 
3,500 | 2,200)... 
1,600 | 1,600 |.._..__- 
SON ee | CNT 
2,040 | 1,785|.-_____- 
fA GERL 
400 |_....__.| 
__.-----| 2,406 | 2,051 
4, 140 
eos Bona 
‘Sf ea 
2 Bicnose 
3,000 |._.____- 
ENO, Saget 











1 | $2, 520 
1 | 4,000 
1 | 2, 700° 
1} 2,700 
Hees 1| 3,052, 

1| 5,600 
T2444 








2 Duties performed by an insy-ector. 
21 Duties ee bd fm py 

22 Also acts as assistant chief of department. 
% Also acts as inspector. 


1 $1, 778 
3 1, 926 
2 1, 458 
Wes, i ] ) 
mm ¢ ie : 
"aT 4,800 
At 2,550 
6} 4,800 
— at 2400 
1 3, 150 
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sALARIES OF EMPLOYEES 
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IN THE POLICE DEPARTMENTS OF CITIES OF 50,000 OR 


Section A—Continued 








City and State 


Population 
1932, esti- 

mated by 

the Census 
Bureau 








—_— 


New Orleans, La..-- 
New Rochelle, N.Y - 
Newton, Mass- .---- 
New York, N.Y-...- 


Niagara Falls, N.Y - 
Norfolk, Milieh ctacea 
Oakland, Calif.._.-- 
Oak Park, Tii_...--- 
Oklahoma City, 

Oks... cistiiecotaten 
Omaha, Nebr-.---..- 
Pasadena, Calif. .._- 
Passaic, N.J.-..---- 
Paterson, N.J_.----- 
Pawtucket, R.I- --.- 
Peorit, seid e «ee 
Philadelphia, Pa_-_-_- 


Phoenix, Ariz.....-- 
Pittsburgh, Pa_...-- 
Pittsfield, Mass_..-- 
Pontiac, Mich___._- 
Port Arthur, Tex--- 
Portland, Maine--_. 
Portland, Oreg_..--- 
Providence, R.I_..-- 
Pueblo, Colo 
Quincy, Mass....--. 
Racine, Wis......--- 
Reading, Pa_-_-----. 
Richmond, Va.-_---- 
Roanoke, Va.....-..- 
Rochester, N.Y ._.-- 
Rockford, Ill___-_--- 
Sacramento, Calif___ 
Saginaw, Mich_..__- 
Salt Lake City, 
Utebiciee decane 
San Antonio, Tex-__- 
San Franciseo, Calif- 
San Jose, Calif....-- 
Savannah, Ga__._--- 
Schenectady, N.Y -- 
Scranton, Pa........ 
Seattle, Wash__....- 
Shreveport, La.....- 
Sioux City, Iowa_._- 
Somerville, Mass-_--.- 
South Bend, Ind_... 
Spokane, Wash... -- 
Springfield, Ill... ..- 
Springfield, Mass. - - 


Trenton, N.J.......- 


474, 500 
57, 900 
69, 500 

7, 218, 100 


4 129, 710 
298, 900 
69, 300 


206, 000 
218, 900 
82, 600 

4 62, 959 
139, 100 
80, 000 
111, 200 
1, 978, 900 


51, 700 
680, 900 
51, 400 
70, 100 
57, 200 
71, 100 
311, 100 
256, 400 
51, 600 
77, 300 
69, 100 
111, 900 
185, 400 


ssbx 
= 


= 


SRS 


Be 


om 
SESSES 


- 


—s ree 
S255S8 


$ = 
SSSSESSSSSSSSSES SEES 





TreG Pieliicwidiemee! 











2 Official title is chief inspector. 
4 Census of 1930 


6 Official title is commissioner. 


12 Part time. 


18 Duties performed by patrolmen, 


























Assistant or . 
Salary of deputy chiefs inspectors 
Super- yoo 3 Chief 
intend-| Secre- | Chief y of |Num- Num- 
ent or | tary clerk 
$6, 000 | $3,696 | $2,724 | $2,124 | $3, 696 1 | $3, 924 1 | $3,924 
3 ee |G FARE cote eae. Soa Corea ates Se 
cv GY Glad on se FR SADR ete Be. BARES. SF Piers 
29,000 | 8,000 6, 000 5,500 | 5,900 1 6, 800 28 5, 900 
Satie oxi Sig Siaaen, SARE ot Sey 9 & 5 eke sree 
2, 970 xk | See eee 2, 700 1 -& RCS Sree 
3, 600 1, 512 1, 890 8 yor %] 5 a ee 
5, 400 SEO SPREE SE RR cee 1 4, 200 
4, 500 ERE Sin RE: ER SSR RR RS MR RO 
3, 288 - ) es See Ss Ff ere | eo, Me SE Sk 
4, 140 f | ees Se > aeeeerys 1 3, 240 2 3, 000 
4, 320 eS OER Seek Se GR Re areas dere Re 
Sg Ee, SR BEE Ca 1 pe ES eee 
4, 200 _& 4 Tee » RR Te a: ENR ASE Si 
4) eee SOS geiko. Tides: 4} 1,800 
+, tet | ae epee 2,100 |_____- PRR. Baad Deamon 
7, 500 2, 600 3, 000 > ES 1 5, 000 8 3, 080 
2, 400 
A i hicsristh isoee Real n'shinterbelenadadieietin- a icoadiniiiniaciben 1 ; 4) | Se eo se 
Gee l...«stte< 2, 750 2,520 | 3,600 1 4, 500 7 3, 600 
SB RRR Bide! IS I |  eere 1 2, 633 
yf SRS Se! SER: ees RO TENE SS: Snes ee 
RARE, SEES 1 Tasted Neve Ee Ai diiealeadns cikecteidinah adhe 
FD SE Es SCE A-Pae Ss Se 1 2, 180 7 1, 643 
Pe Evicoe teat 2, 400 iE PUES See erS 2 ee 1 2, 995 
4, 680 ee biotic ye i aR, 2 So ee: ee ae 
- ], a BFS isccuccs ae Sees eee a FS 
(RNS Sam lt QI: Jeet Opa Ge | Seana Be ehh k 
i eee ER. aire rede ORR (ER SRR ty 
gg ee: eee Bk eee i OEE ey EERE SEER “DEREK, 8 
4,000} 1,800} 2,100 |___...-- oS Se LEGI. Ese NAA Re: 
tg Rae 4” eee aw SEE RS AR che 
4, 935 oa. | Beene 1 3, 675 3 3, 150 
3, 500 Sg RE A ER a 1 &, Pee b..ik eee 
4, 200 eee So faa ae Se Saree 1 3, 300 
BeUEe bndesatine ie 5 Sees 5, GE Eis awl wcinnn nel nedisaneinenee 
2, 700 x’ » ee 1, 440 |...-.--.- 1 21%... ti. ae 
2, 400 a Saree ey: YSERA NER EE A OE eee 
7,200 | 3,600} 3,600] 3,600) 5,000 |__.--- ESR ORES epee 
DL Rat SRR Cae ee Se AEE EGE SAAPESR 
3, 240 oe ee (16) Tie ike lb solcdvsbiusetsas awe uude 
SS SR: SES eS, ee ae 3] po ES Pee 
3, 200 De ER oo! athe dnelngumecneheaincsatbandvas 
5, 000 1, 670 2, 218 |!5.1, 836 2, 804 1 TY Pe ee 
3, 000 FEE Diciiccith etal Enna hom Dsibgbe datgetiea low obese wsclinas 
2, 700 5 ee, Sees 2, 160 2 LE tdacibciews ne 
MD Sn Wel eth onccdinnsudiiguiacemaens 1 RS BE 
3, 159 RE i es oh camel 1 Ope he... bees 
2, 862 AL” a ae FP eee 1 1, 971 1 1, 739 
3, 000 1,200 | 2,000 |_.-.._-- 2, 400 1 _e  } ee Pe 
GLP hos sch ces 4 ge 5 § Re Sh. Gee Bits d wawkaabingithes 
2, 700 dE = Lee ETS 2, 004 1 FS GRR Sd. che ke 
2, 571 REE SFG Sa REE MPR PReER aeavceeees fone tt soe a 
2, 670 | ES Soe | ae Be See ee 
6, 500 Be  Rcscidiaditersecl 4, 500 1 4, 500 1 4, 000 
4,000 | 2,310 j.....--- 1,188 | 2,700 1 3, 087 2 2, 462 
6 100 j.......5 SS 2 oY. Ba eee 2.3 ORD tons ccokaséawaen 
Be Be akkdi Mic iis biaedas de <lewcsanudlédnecciuoccesos|ancudclessewiun 
4,200} 2,000; 1,500 oe oo. | ee See 
3G RIES Sea as 9 Pe , ' RR FSR Sarees FEN 
8 | eee” sae ES aS. SEN SS +t 2, 700 
aO00 } 1G ii... 7) RE Vee Rerrarag oo = 
3 tee ON eee eee ee eee eS 
2 fk | a ee -y | eae eee Seen See 








15 3 at this rate. 

16 Duties performed by a sergeant. 
2 Also as acts chief of detectives. 

% Duties performed by a detective. 
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Assistant or 
Salary of— deputy chiefs | 1™Spect: 
Population 
1932, esti- 
City and State mated by 
the Census 
Bureau 








ad 


bo D> 90 doo > Go 


Tee, Gee... ..<>. 
Union City, N.J___- 
Uties, N.Y¥........ 
WE, Wine wad 
Washington, D.C_- 
Waterbury, Conn_- 
Wheeling, W.Va__. 
Wichita, Kans 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa___-_| 
Wilmington, Del___-_' 
Winston-Salem, N.C- 
Woonsocket, R.i....| 50, 700 
Worcester, Mass. --_- 198, 700 
Yonkers, N.Y .....-- 142, 200 
57, 000 
Youngstown, Ohio-_-| 175, 300 
Honolulu, Hawaii_-- 149, 500 


- 





- 


- 





. 











DP NONI Oe Oo 60 


< 


PEEEEEE EEE eee 




















4 Census of 1930 Sects B 
ection 





Captain of | Captain of | Lieutenant | Lieutenant Detective Police 
detectives police of detectives! of police sergeants sergeants 


City and State 


| 
Num-! - i\Num- _|Num- \Num- 
ber ‘gas. | , | ber 


| 








ge OSes Lee chee 
SAME OCA Dera os 





Salary 











$1, 701 
Zz 250 


1, 920 


$2, 174 
2, 100 
2, 340 





| 
| 
I 


woe Ran 


2, 550 
1, 530 
1, 620 
2, 418 
1, 368 
2, 460 
2, 160 
1, 860 
2, 250 
1, 618 
2, 500 
2, 430 


— Wee be 
~I 
Sonmoaawepwoe~1 


Binghamton, N.Y. 
Birmingham, Ala--_- 
Boston, Mass 
Bridgeport, Conn-._. 
Brockton, Mass 


— 











' © noon B 


Carabridge, Mass. -_- 
Camden, N 

Canton, Ohio 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa - 
Charleston, S.C 


Charleston, W.Va... - 
Charlotte, N.C 
pn er nag Tenn_. 








Ohi 
Columbia, 8.C 
Columbus, Ohio 
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City and State 


Lieutenant 
of police 





Num- Num- 
ber Salary 








— 


Covington, Ky---.-.-- 
Dallas, Tex...-....-- 
Davenport, lowa-.---- 
Dayton, Ohio--.-..-- 
Dearborn, Mich----_- 
Decatur, Mil. ......... 
Denver, Colo. -.-.-.-.--- 
Des Moines, Iowa---- 
Detroit, Mich.._..._- 


Duluth, Minn---.-__-- 
Durham, N.C_....._- 
East Chicago, Ind__-_- 


East Orange, N.J___.|__- 


East St. Louis, Dl. _- 
Elizabeth, N.J__..__- 
0] Past Bees.2...... 
Grid. Zitiawadeas <a. 
Evanston, Ill__..._._- 
Evansville, Ind____-_- 
Fall River, Mass___-- 
Flint, Mich.._.....-- 
Fort Wayne, Ind____- 
Fort Worth, Tex____- 
Fresno, Calif......._- 
Galveston, Tex_...__- 


Glendale, Calif.___- : 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensboro, N.C___- 

Hamilton, Ohio___.-_- 
Hammond, Ind_____- 
Hamtramck, Mich._- 
Harrisburg, Pa____._- 
Hartford, Conn_____- 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Hoboken, N.J_.....-- 
Holyoke, Mass_.__-__- 
Houston, Tex.....__. 


Huntington, W.Va_-_- 
Indianapolis, Ind - - -. 
Irvington, N.J_._.... 
Jackson, Mich..._._- 
Jackson, Miss........ 
Jacksonville, Fla____- 
Jersey City, N.J___.- 
Johnstown, Pa_.____- 
Kalamazoo, Mich__.- 
Kansas City, Kans__. 
Kansas City, Mo___. 
Kenosha, Wis.....__- 


Kno 


incoln, 
Little Rock, Ark_____ 
Long Beach, Calif____ 
Los A Calif___. 








= 


Nb 


ps! 


- 


™ bo e 


85 


wh h 


+ 


S228 


SHI" $34 9099 


£ 
Go 


': 


8 


YN 


RSSs 


PYAp 
& 
on 


tS 


Aah, ey a 
S288 


Bases 
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wr do > 
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BB58R8 
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w 
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4 Lieutenants acting as captains. 















































1, 800 
2, 196 
2, 160 
» 20) 
1, 404 
3, 600 
) 2%) 
3, 000 


1, 04 
2, 5OO 


1, 8068 
3, 300 
2, 450 
2 
) 


3, 500 


U 


© 


Prepprt: 
2 NIO gs! 
SSIS SS 

tS OS tw 


1 
> OD G0 


= 
<> 
t& 


222 


RO 
© 
t 


Captain of | Captain of | Lieutenant | Lieutenant | Detective Polic: 
detectives police of detectives| of police sergeants sergean| 
City and State 

p ber Salary fe, Salary —_ Salary ~~ Salary oa Salary — Ss 
McKeesport, Pa--._-- | ipwiniinat ba anamlek intake | Camere? | Dearne) LAS S Wee OSG t.... chi. tn ccadll 3 
Medford, Mass_....--|_..._.|......- 1 |$3, 200 1 \$2, 700 te >. 3 He ape 5 
Memphis, Tenn-..-- | 4 |$2, 538 2| 2,538 2| 2, 268 2/ 2,268} 20/$2,100} 11 
 ¢ “SES CTegeie aie 4 ef eR 3 | 1,998 4} 1,998 6 | 
Milwaukee, Wis---.--|__.___|___..__ 9 | 2,916 3 | 2, 646 8} 2,511 7} 2,511 82 
Minneapolis, Minn. -_|______}______- eI EE Bio cipatal, drocmecate it |S RRR Sets 25 
Mobile, Ala._._....-- RIE: AS Rs” Riedie: CRY “aL oo === See 3 
Montgomery, Ala____|__.___|____.__ 7 BR ORS Cre as yo. 0 | ee ee 1 
Mount Vernon, N.Y.| S| aa Seca 1 | 4,680 5 | 4, 200 1} 3,600} 10 
yn te |e a, ae ges Me: pipes Wyieate ? 2S 5 ee cee 6 
Newark, N.J________- | 1} 4,000/ 11)4,000|...|. gb | ieee beam 87 
New Bedford, Mass-__|______|_____-- 4] 2, 424 | 2 | 2,080 8b 6 aa eee 9 
neew meee, Come. ft SS Re Sener? 2] 2,106 2] 1,904 6 
New Haven, Conn---| 1 | 3,000 fie) DRE Cl Ss ae 14 500 37 
New Orleans, La-___-_| 7 | 2,568 pr bE Le ee pe ef res Rate nd 
New Rochelle, N.Y _-| 1 | 4,620 2| 4,620 1 | 3, 850 5 | 3,850 1 | 3,300 10 | 
Newton, Mass-_-_____- 1 | 2, 950 1} 2,950 1 | 2,700 2 | 2,700 1 | 2,450 fal 
ye ke es ees a a POG RT 620 | 4,000 |_____- PS 1, 027 

RA! ae» tf RR ee eae om RE s% TFS SMa 
Niagara Falls, N.Y _-_|_.....|_...__- et. > 5 RS FRE 3} 1,980 |_____- Wegeoh tec 7 
a ee yo 5 2 BREE ees 1 | 2,052 1 | 1,971 28 
Oakland, Calif______- RE a Set = Re PONE ae ei 3 f RRRES male” | 31 
it, Se SRR BCE ORES 1 | 3,000 1 | 2,750 2| 2,750 4) 2,350 4 
Oklahoma City, 

RS CAS PR aR w Ss RE Rs cee ® 1 | 1,836 3 1,752 10 
Omaha, Nebr_______- 1 | 2,280 6 | 2,280) 1 | 2,160 9} 2,160; 47/ 2,040} 18 
Pasadena, Calif...._.|....__/___..__ 3 | 2,970 7 | 2,700 3 | 2,700 6 | 2,430 8 
Pemeaic, N.J......... 1 | 3,100 1 | 3,100 1 | 2,900 SE 5 | RR Ce ae 5 
Paterson, N.J__..___- 1 | 3, 200 Fe 3 ees eee 9 | 2,800 2 2, 500 29 
EEE SAREE RRS oe & fF SS ee ee eS | eet See’ 5 
yg RRB SPE ERS PSA! STA 1 | 2,200 1 | 1,800 1} 1,800 1 | 1,680 4 
Philadelphia, Pa____- 3 | 3, 685 47 | 2,800 10 We a disthel con cece 14 | 2,600 170 
Phoenix, Ariz_______- 1 | 2,364 3% > 5 er OS eee ee eek 3 ens 
Pittsburgh, Pa__..__- 1 | 3,300 7 | 3,180 4 | 3,180 50 | 2,940 4} 2,700 49 
ne he SG RE Fe ey ak 5 fee ee 3 
Pemtiac, Baten... .....1......}22..... 35> > 3 hee ee 3 1,846 2/ 1,77 4 
Port Arthur, Tex... -./.....-/......- SR 8 OTR TS SR SS ee Se 2 
Portland, Me____.___/____ 8 Teer 3 | 2,180 Po . FRE ae 1 | 1,823 5 
Portland, Oreg______. 1 | 2,400 9 | 2,400 2{ 2,112 9 | 2,112 2) 1,980 24 
Providence, R.I.____- 1 | 2,708 5 | 2,708 10 | 2, 252 14 | 2, 252 8 | 2,088 43 
ON SRS ae SS 5S 7 ASS SRN perp Sis Rapes PE aie. 3 
SETS TES, EF eo SY RR | ee (iG > * SERRE Fe tie os 8 
OS RS Tare FRR Pe es AE ie RR FY tk | ee eS a8 3 
Oe OEE a SRS SPs Se A es eS Te 4/ 1,860 1 | 1,800 13 
Richmond, Va.____-- 1 | 2,520 4} 2,520 1 | 2,100 4} 2,100 18 | 1, 980 17 
Roanoke, Va________- eS | RR RS Se PES Ef gee? ae 3 
Rochester, N.Y __..-- 1 | 3,570 8 | 2,835 4) 3,300 8 | 2, 625 1 | 2,783 21 
Rockford, ij]___._-__- ORE 0: PRES Bf RS A CRS, OP Re Le 6 
Sacramento, Calif.___ 1 | 2,700 aS = | ORR SEER Se Sera s 7 | 2,640 4 
I Pe 1} 2,139 21| 1,740 41 1,740 2) 1,643 7 
Salt Lake City, Utah_|_..._.|__...-- ER | 8 eat 2 Bed CR 4} 1,620 7 
San Antonio, Tex____ 1} 2,100 ep) OR 8 ee a ese 6 | 1, 200 5 
San Francisco, Calif..|......|......- eet 4. aes ae 54 | 3,000 72 | 2, 760 95 

jy Tae SESE LE OEE 3 EOE OAR a siete! AD 2/2, pen % 

Ne a! SEs 1 PRE Leth BRS 1} 1, 

SRT WR! Ke: 6 pees Fees rae Sates ese 0 | 2, 
Scranton, Pa......... 1 | 2, 580 3 580 1 | 2, 460 ee 3 5 seemed Grn 14 
Seattle, Wash____...- 3 | 2, 460 8| 2,460} 46] 2,016 ig 8% a see 34 
Shrev Sy ER) ER Oe ONS 2 es EY ae oh of ee eee 3 
Sioux City, Iowa_....}....._j....... 2 SS A ee eee pe? SPREE 1 | 2, 064 5 
Somerville, Mass.....}......)....-.- 2." | Qe Sear kes 2% Sea ll 
South Bend, Ind_..--|...._.|..-.--- Be EE Bin cccdahsnantichvnno deh Rhddbitbacdsleauidhibls 8 
8 e, Wash...__. 1} 2,103 SPUD Won cusiinicsE dctcckdbmevedtoane cote alana 8 
SS ES ee SS CSE Re Ta Re SR BEL 5 
8 gfield, Mass. __- 1 | 2,847 6 | 2,701 12 | 2, 500 8 | 2,500 4 | 2,336 23 
8 URE E BR SS SES OE RS A ER SSS, Es SPECS . 
Springfield, Ohio__.__|......j....--- 2 | 1,886 1 | 1,800 ik” 3 See Py 3 
_ 6 | CSS EE, S15 See |-. 3. ede 328 2 Se See 3 
St. “SSS SEE Saeeehe “TES pS Sg aS 5 34 | 3,000 65 | 2,600} 139 
ee a eee ae de 1 | 2,310 7 | 2,310 12 | 2,059 1 | 2,125 13 
Syracuse, N.Y.._.__- 113646] 101 2466 |_.-...}..._.. 10 | 2,061 312,466] 17 
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SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES IN THE POLICE DEPARTMENTS OF CITIES OF 50,000 OR 
ee OVER, DECEMBER 1932—Continued 



























































Captain of | Captain of | Lieutenant | Lieutenant | Detective Police 
detectives police of detectives; of police sergeants sergeants 
City and State 
— Salary Num- Salary gy Salary ‘~% Salary ee Salary — Salary 
Re de 

Tacoma, Wash.------ 1 |$2, 268 6% | eee eee ) | ee See 8 | $1, 944 
yee ES CEE as PR HUME SO DR 3 | 2,050 1 |$1, 778 5 1, 778 
Terre Haute, Ind_--.-|_...__}_______ bee | a SE \£% % > OR QS. Seo + ee? 
Toledo, 7 ee 3 | 2,400 ts ©  \ Sea cogs ie? . 23 Se 18 2, 100 
Topeka, Kans-_.....-- Ee 15 ae ee 0. Ree Soma BE ii ie oh ieee 6} 1,920 
Trenton, N.J.....--- 1 | 3, 600 41 3, 600 3 |$2, 900 9 | 2,800 4 | 2,800 11 2, 750 
Troy, MeMiMiahid dich. <acsola nome (CR | Sie setae Pea Rome Tela ke cael 25} 1,720 
Tulsa; Gamidten—s Ihantdiagd sit wwii i, |. 3 See Cee SO Bee 3 | 1,890 6 1, 890 
Union City, N.J_...- 1 | 3,200 3 | 3, 200 2 | 2,900 6 | 2,900 3] 2,7 6 | 2,700 
Utica, Bes eimai ace. 1 | 2, 609 2 | 2,600 2 | 2, 400 S41 & See 1.2....1..-.2_- 13 | 2,200 
Washington, D.C....}......}_..--.. 38 Fo ) ee Sok 37 | 3,050 47 | 3,000 52 2, 750 

Tata Sere Re MA TOY Tae I mn ee CAR | ee Se 

initial antes pe PR Bana te | RE BRERA ty 2e .  . Se ee 
Waterbury, Comn.--__|_...../....... 2 | 3, 100 6 | 2,700 5 | 2,700 1 | 2,400 11 | 2,400 
pi RE RE RS eee RE, eee th tos aoe 2 oO; |) ee Pee 2 1, 728 

elie desea tein abt digia asda subdmedas aaassdle bikes ciated Fl | eR SS ARE: ae 
Wichita, Kans....._-j......}....... sc (| * es eae 2a YAS Rees 6 1, 764 

CAE ORS RR, ERE DIU Tae ele. Sa MY AE ae <a 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa_.--|......}....... ty 5 7 RR PSE Tee cee BNO 7} 1,804 
Wilmington, Del_-__-_- Ee ps beisantsl 3} 2,7 Se @ 3 idee cine 1 | 2, 300 16} 2,200 
Winston-Salem, N.C_|__.___/______- 3 | 1,944 b igasties 3 | 1, 555 3 | 1, 555 5 1, 555 
Woonsocket, R.I____- 1 | 2, 034 3 i 2 064 |..._.- Me Se pan 2 | 1,929 7 1, 929 
Worcester, Mass. .__- 1 | 3, 250 7 | 3, 25 23 | 2, 750 14 | 2,750 6 | 2, 550 22 2, 550 
Yonkers, N.Y-.. 1} 4,7 5 | 4, 500 |_.___- Sachi al 16 | 4,000 2 | 3, 600 18 3, 400 
PC EE Se. Se ae: eS a ah 1 RCE 3} 1,720 
Youngstown, Ohio-__!__-_- nae 4 | 2,240 So 4 7 Sea See ee. See 8 2, 100 
Honolulu, —,- 1 | 2, 970 3 | 2,700 2, 430 5 | 2,160 }_____. ‘s 20 1, 890 
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SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES IN THE POLICE DEPARTMENTS OF CITIES OF 50,000 op 
OVER, DECEMBER 1932—Continued , 


Section D 








Occupation, city, and State 


Num- 
ber in 
each 
occu- 
pation 


Occupation, city, and State 


Num- 
ber in 
each 


occu- 
pation 





Accountants: 
Cincinnati, Ohio__.._._.__. 
Detroit, Mieh............- 
Los Angeles, Calif. ._.__..- 
i ££ . Sa 
Addressing-machine operators: 
0 lS SE 


Amusement inspector: 

Provaseues, BI. ..........- 
Attendants: 

Washington, D.C____-__--- 
Attorney: 

Ue, OR wn cageeencus 
Auto detectives: 

Nashville, Tenn-........-.-- 
Auto electrician: 

Los Angeles, Calif. .._...-_- 
Auto enginemen: 

fs sea a 
Auto inspector: 

Duluth, Minn_-.....-.---.- 
Auto machinist or mechanic: 

Albany, N.Y 

Kalamazoo, Mich-_------- 

Los Angeles, Calif_._---- 

ew ee a. 2 ...-.......-- 
Auto repair foreman: 

ae eee 
Auto repair helpers: 

i Serie 
Auto theft officer: 

St. Joseph, Mo-_-.--.--------- 
Auto washers: 

ee sn a can 

Hartford, Conn__._.--.---- 

Milwaukee, Wis_._-------- 

GRR ml 
Ballistic expert: 

Peete, BEI. ..... <2. 5.-- 
Batterymen: 

ER MU has dadimbinen de 

Detroit, Mich. ............. 
Bertillon experts: 

CE See ee pet 

Sf a ae 


Cote, Ss os kk 
Charleston, W.Va_..-.--.---- 
Covington, Ky 
Grand Rapids, Mich------- 
Kansas City, Mo 
Little Rock, Ark._.-.....-- 
Nashville, Tenn__._.....__- 
PR Ee... cc 


SS ee ee 
ee ee ee 
ee er ae 
Bertillon expert and photogra- 


pher: 
Philadelphia, Pa_.......... 
Blacksmith: 
Detroit, Mich.............- 


Boiler ins : 
“ 3). fy eet 


Detroit, Mich. ............. 


1 Duties performed by a detective. 


2 $11.20 day. 
3 Part e. 





— —_.- 7! 


to 


= pa fees _ 


os — ee et CO — 


— 


otianetiamtiaant Eo 


(') 


he DD RD et et et 


Hebe De 


a 
a a ae 


— 
- 


- 


Ssses 3 § BSks 


NNypw- 


= 


-- 


SSshSSi 


to wp 
C2 im > 
Ssh 


2, 040 
1, 951 
1, 621 





1, 561 


4 Duties performed b 








Bookkeepers—Continued. 
Los Angeles, Calif_____.-_- 
a a eee 
Bookkeeper-stenographer: 
po. eee 
Building engineers: 
Houston, Tex_- 
pS eee 


Building maintenance man: 
ee | ere 
Buildings superintendents: 
Boston, Mass........-..- wail 
Detroit, Mich... ......----- 
San Antonio, Tex___..__---- 
"a 
Cable splicers: 
I en oe 
Detroit, Mich-_-......--.--- 
a 
Cable splicer helper: 
RTS Wiad ciglicrecenmacebs 
Caretakers: 
New York, N.Y--.------ 
Pasadena, Calif........_-- 


Car markers: 

Lineoln, Nebr-_....-.------ 
Carpenters: 

Reerees, BEIM. .2..~.+4-... 


Los Angeles, Calif_...-_-- 

oS Rh eee 
Chaplains: 

A, ee 
Charwomen: 

a ircnesiitniinncanince 


Chemist: 
Los Angeles, Calif. .......-- 
Chief of detectives, assistant: 
SR Bs Ee daidedwiec sa 
Charleston, 8.C........... 
I I eo ud atin sptbil 
Detroit, Mich. -_-.........-- 
Nashville, Tenn.........--. 
New Orleans, La___-..-.-- ‘ 
| eae 
Chief park patrolman: 
Buffalo, N.Y 
City mother: 
Los Angeles, Calif........_- 
Claim investigator: 
Sf 
Cleaners: 
Boston, Mass..............- 
Detolt, Mich... ..........-. 


New Bedford, Mass_----_--- 

fs . Ae & se 
Clerks: 

Maen, Tt. Fac. ca ccs sc cccee 

es BO kk odceesccnns 


Atlantic City, N.J_......---. 
Baltimore, Md 
Berkeley, Calif...........-- 


5 Includes typists and stenographers. 





at 


—wore 


~~ 


_ 
NnNore 


et et et het et BD 





Oo 
= 
eee ONO 


Sa 


1 eaptain and 3 patrolmen. 





l, ‘eA 
SU 


3 O60 


2, 100 


1, 560 
1, 530 
2, O80) 
2, 220 
 § 160 
2, 100 
2, 040 
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Num- Num- 
ber in ber in 
Occupation, city, and State each Occupation, city, and State each 

occu- occu- 
pation pation 
} 








—_ 


Clerks—Continued . Clerks—Continued. 
Boston, Mass Louisville, Ky 
Lynn, Mass-- 
Malden, Mass 
Manchester, N.H----------- 
Memphis, Tenn 
Miami, Fla 
Milwaukee, Wis 


rpreppe8 
PePPrrse 
= on CO 
ses 


- 


pet ee et et bet et BD 
.cscees 


Mount Vernon, N.Y 
4! 


- 


ZESSEESEESS 





SReSsessesses 


Perr rPphypPpn 


rs 

o 
— 
or 


New Britain, Conn 
New Orleans, La 


8 


- 


SSS255 


SFERLS 


eee ee 


- 


Newton, Mass 


2 
5 
1 
1 
4 
2 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
6 
y 
3 
1 
1 

New York, N.Y 2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
s 
1 
2 
~ 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


- 


Ca met ED ED ND ND tt tt et tt tt 


1-3 © 
SEs 
Pee rPhpNN 


EESSaNsse 


Bridgeport Conn 


~~ 
~~ @ 
VS 
oO > > 


Buffalo, N.Y 
Cambridge, Mass 
Charleston, §.C ..----.----- 


Charlotte, N.C_....--.-.---- 
Cheste?, PS..-...--..--+---- 
Chiease, Ii.. ..-...---2.-5+- 


tt et et ND bt 
go 92 99 90 9 ge 


- 


SRSRutsesss 
SHESEEEuSE 


SEee 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


tet et et et et DO DOD 
PPNNPNYP 


=eeS22 


as 
os 
o 


Columbia, 8.C 

Dallas, Tex. -. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Dearborn, Mich 

Denver, Colo 

Duluth, Minn 

Durham, N.C 

Elizabeth, N.J-.------------- 
Erie, Pa 

Evanston, Ill 


Flint, Mich 
Hartford, Conn 


Houston, Tex 


Huntington, W.Va 

Jersey City, N.J..---------- 
Kansas City, Kans 

Kansas City, Mo 


E 





pet et et et BD et et OO Ot CO OD 


—_S— ee 
s3 

~ 

— 

i) 

$ 


Z 


Oakland, Calif 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


-~-~ 

, 

~ 
- 


s8 


Pee eek feet fet pet ft et eet et 
- 


Pprer 
So 

— 
ao 


Omaha, Nebr 


ayesssees 


2 


ae 
_ 
to 


Passaic, N.J.....----------- 
Paterson, N.J.-....-.-------- 
Philadelphia, Pa- --.-.------- 


— ee eee 
- 


- 


S555 


Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


ss 
-- 


Pree pNpreprrrerp 


PrMmPrMrKr Mme. 


eeseseee esses 


Pittsfield, Mass 
Pontiac, Mich 
Portland, Oreg 





























a 
pt Soe et Bet et et DD Nt et tt Bt BO CO 


1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


SRESESSESEE 


rrr 
~" 
S 


6 Duties performed by a captain. § Duties performed by patrolmen. 
? Dhties performed by a sergeant. 
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50,000 


























Num- Num- 
berin | Salary ber in 
Occupation, city, and State each per Occupation, city, and State each 
occu- annum occu- 
pation pation 

Clerks—Continued. Clerk-stenographers—Contd. 
Providence, R.I........__-- 6 $1, 474 Dietrott,, BER. cninecnas ce. 3 
ee Pe 1 1, 680 2 
J Se, ee 4 1, 800 3 
Sacramento, Calif__.__.___- 1 1, 440 3 
San Antonio, Tex__________- | 1, 140 13 
San Jose, Calif._.__........- 1 2, 100 a are 1 
Py SE a ono iio os 2 1, 620 Los Angeles, Calif.____- 84 

1 1, 350 18 

Spokane, Wash_.___._.____- 1 | 1, 685 5 

Springfield, Ill_...___.___- j 1 | 1, 800 3 

1 | 1, 689 1 

1 1, 200 Milwaukee, Wis._....____-- 5 

Springfield, Mass__.._____-- l 1, 408 3 

2 1, 200 1 

1 1, 147 Minneapolis, Minn... --_--- 15 

Springfield, Ohio___.._____- 1 926 Oakland, Calif__........-- 1 

St. Joseph, EL eS | 2 1, 380 | 2 

ee Beles MO. eee 6 1, 800 Philadelphia, Pa___...._-- 1 

22 1, 680 1 

61 1, 560 16 

ll 1, 020 Pittsburwh, Pa............. 2 

Syracuse, N.Y........-...- ah OP haentines 2 

Tacoma, Wash_._.....__--- 2 1, 836 Bt, Pam eee. ..-......... 1 

Tolede, Obie. .):.<...5252.-- 10 1, 500 ‘© & Se 5 

SS Se 1 960 Washington, D.C_...._.___. 1 

| 2 1 2, 000 1 

Wheeling, W.Va__..._.___-- 1 1, 878 1 

Wichita, Kans_._........__. 1 900 1 

Wilmington, Del__________- 1 1, 200 1 

Winston-Salem, N.C______- 1 583 Honolulu, Hawaii_.......-- 15 
Woonsocket, lhe ony 2 1,825 || Clerk-typists: 

Worcester, Mass hake re 1 1, 820 Grand Rapids, Mich---.--_- 2 

Honolulu, Hawaii -_..----_. 1 1, 200 4 

Clerks, assistant property: Los Angeles, Calif. ......-_- 1 
hE 2 2, 700 Oakland, Calif.........-- ; 1 

Clerk, complaint: Philadelphia, Pa_......._-_- 4 
Ue ef ge 1 3, 720 5 

Clerk, corporation court: Providence, R.I._.....-.--- 1 
ok.” Oe ga ae 1 1, 782 1 

Clerk, file: . 1 
Los Angeles, Calif__.._.___- 4 2, 040 1 
Philadelphia, Pa._..._.._-- 1 1, 400 Seattle, Wash...........___- 2 

Clerks, information: St. Paul, Minn.-........._- 2 
Buetow, Fa.............. 3 1, 920 6 
pS een 3 1, 643 || Commissioners: 

Clerk, license: Allentown ,Pa__--- dian iiha 1 
Philadelphia, area) ai» 1 2, 400 0 =e 1 

Clerks, record: Daeteens, Baioh.............- 1 
Columbus, Ohio_..____.._-- 4 1, 530 Los Angeles, Calif...._.___- 5 
Detroit, Mich.._..._..___-- 1 2, 066 New York, N.Y_---.-.._--- 1 

1 1, 882 San Francisco, Calif_______- 3 
St. Louis, Mo.............. 1 2, 400 es PONG) BAO. 5..4.......- 1 

Cierks, statistical: 2 
) ae 1 1,530 || Commissioners, de er: 

Los Angeles, Calif._....__.- 1 2, 280 Brew SOUR, 20.3 c..4-.....-- 6 
Oakland, Calif...........--- 1 1, 560 ||} Compositors: 

Clerk-bookkee £ EE RS: 2 
ES 3 1, 632 New York, N.Y-_......---.-- 4 
Shreveport, La. .......----- 1 2,040 || Cooks: 

Clerk-stenographers: Beaumont, Tex.........._--. 1 
Columbus, Ohio.........--- 4 1, 530 Flint, RE RRB 1 
Detroit, Mich.............- 3 1, 836 Gary, Se 1 

5 1, 790 Houston, Tex___..-..--_---- 1 
6 1, 698 Los Angeles, Calif.......... 2 
1 1, 689 4 
2 1, 625 San Antonio, Tex._......... 1 
1 1, 622 San Francisco, Calif______-- 1 
2 1, 561 Seattle, Wash............_.. 1 
8i. 1,515 2 
1 1, 469 Tacoma, Wash... -.....----- 1 
2 1, 450 ‘(REG O RE 1 
§ Duties performed by patrolmen. 31 $5 per meeting. 


OR 
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bh Po hO 
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— ot bet WD 


ARO 
, 400 
680 
(20 
600 
AOU 
, 891 
, 498 
, 042 
SAY 


_ 


, 1S 
, 602 
, 1S8 


— 


4, 000 
8, O00 
6, 120 


(3!) 


15, 





000 
1, 200 
700 
500 


8, 000 


2, 5R5 
2, 920 


480 

958 
1, 200 

570 
2, 040 
1, 872 
1, 080 
2, 100 
1, 887 
1, 584 
1, 304 
1, 782 
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Num- 
; ber in 
Occupation, city, and State each Occupation, city, and State 
occu- 





Cooks—Continued. Electricians or linemen—Con. 
Washington, D.C_______-- Buffalo, N.Y 
Wichita, Kans_-__.-.------ 840 Ce A eee 
Springfield, Il Chicago, Il 

Corporals: 
New Orleans, La--_-_------.- Cleveland, Ohio._.-....___. 
San Francisco, Calif Dallas, Tex 

Country patrolmen: — Detroit, Mich 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Court officers: Elizabeth, N.J_...--.--- al 
Cincinnati, Ohio____----- e 
Mount Vernon, N.Y -.------ Fall River, Mass 
Spokane, W 
St. Paul, Minn ee Be ee so. 
Syracuse, N.Y Gary, I 

Crime-prevention investigators: 
NeW Meee etek «-~s 2+ —500, 

Crime-prevention investigators, Hammond, Ind 

supervisor: Hamtramck, Mich 

New York, N.Y Hartford, Conn 

Criminologist: Huntington, W.Va___---___- 
San Francisco, Calif Indianapolis, Ind 

Dental a: Jacksonville, Fla_....-.-.__. 
New York., N.Y 

Dentist: Jersey City, N.J._------._- 
New York, N.Y Kalamazoo, Mich 5 

Deputy marshal: Kenosha, Wis 
Davenport, lowa_-- Knoxville, Tenn 

Director of junior safety: Lakewood, Ohio 
Seattle, Wash___- 

Director of policewomen: Lincoln. Nebr 
Detroit, Mich Louisville, Ky 

Dog catchers: Lowell, Mass 
Chicago, Til Manchester, N.H 

McKeesport, Pa 

Detroit, Mich. .......---- ; 


East Chicago, Ind 600 || Memphis, Tenn 

co ash Mount Vernon, N.Y 

San Antonio, Tex-__--------- 840 OWerE, 1.0... -----..... 

TU ican cptipe New Haven, Conn.-.-._----_- 
Doormen: 

Bridgeport, Conn New Orleans, La 
Draftsman: New York, N.Y 

Los Angeles, Calif. __- OE) & as 
Draftsman, Architectural: Portland, Oreg_.-.--.------- 

New York, N.Y Providence, R.I..---------- 


Draftsman, electrica : Roanoke, Va-..-..-.---.----- 
Detroit, Mich Be hetiroseccnst 
Draftsmen, mechanical: Saginaw, Mich 
New York, N.Y Seattle. Wash 
Draftsman, topographical: Sioux City, Iowa 
_New York, N. St. Joseph, Mo 
Drillmasters: _ St. Louis, Mo 
Chicago, Ti St. Paul, Minn 
St. Louis, Mo Syracuse, N.Y 
St. Paul, Minn ,. | » Sct aia 


Electrical hel 4 
Detroit, Mich 


Roanoke, Va 
Electrical inspectors: 
Trenton, N.J 


Electricians, chief: 
Chicago, Ill 
Detroit, Mich 
New York, N.Y 


ton, N.J 
Electricians or linemen: 
Akron, Ohio 
Baltimore 


Boston, Mass 


3 


om 
beppoer 8 
& oo 


RS2RRS58 


bt et DO et ete ROO NON 


Pe ee CD et et et et et et et bt Bt Cea GF * OD 
Se a 


si S8eeeze 


971 
610 
250 
268 
400 
520 
500 
561 


i Te 
SESS 


8§ 


2, 
1, 
2, 
1, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
1, 
2, 
1, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
1, 
3, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
1, 
2, 
2, 


Sue eeseeue 


KY 


- 


7) 
’ 
Ke 
bo 


B88 


ee $2 ute 28 3 § = 88 


to 
a6 
mm 


_ 
So 

i how 

o< «<« -- 


Wilmington, Del 
Winston-Salem, N.C_-_-_--- 
Yonkers, N.Y 

Electric maintenance man: 
St. Louis, Mo 

Elevator operators: 
Boston, Mass. 


Detroit, Mich 


SSzSstSesses 


bw 


Pepe ye 
= 
@ 


sg 8 


1 


»~ 




















wooart- — BAD ee tt et Bt et DN et et et et tt Dt tt et et et Tt 


3 


Houston, Tex 


8 Duties purformed by patrolmen. 
* Duties performed by a matron. 
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Num- Num- 
berin | Salary ber in 
Occupation, city, and State each per Occupation, city, and State each 
occu- annum . occu- 
pation pation 
Elevator operators—Continued. Fingerprint experts—Con. 
Milwaukee, Wis.........-_- 5 $1, 404 Lawrence, Mass........_--- 1 
INOW Zieme St. 2 -<.-.-.--s-- 4 1, 680 Lincoln, Nebr_.........---- (13) 
7 1, 560 Little Rock, Ark_-_..-..--- 
San Antonio, Tex__......._- 1 720 Long Beach, Calif._.......- 
ee | ee 3 1, 320 Los Angeles, Calif._......-- 
4 1, 200 Louisville, Ky.......-...--- 
Honolulu, Hawaii--_.-.-_--- 1 918 Lowell, Mass.__.......-.--- 
Emergency drivers: Manchester, N.H_.....-.--. 
Nashville, Tenn..........-- 2 1, 800 Milwaukee, Wis__.......-.- 
San Antonio, Tex__....._.-- 3 960 Minneapolis, Minn_-------- 
Emergency officers: Montgomery, Ala--.-.-.-._-- 
Evansville, Ind............-. 12 1, 732 Mount Vernon, N.Y-_-_-_--- 
Seah 3 1, 800 New Bedford, Mass_...___- 
Nashville, Tenn..........-- 3 1, 920 New Britain, Conn____-___- 
Engineers: New Orleans, La......-.--- 
eee 1 2, 700 New Rochelle, N.Y -._-.--- 
1 2, 100 Niagara Falls, N.Y.-..----- 
a SRI pt enon 6 1, 511 oS ei RS 
54 31,007 Oklahoma City, Okla____.. 
Providence, R.I............- 1 1, 474 I Pos os nneonee. 
Engineers, assistant: Pewenenes, o..1.......c....- 
BG ME DEES cncuccenscad 1 4, 260 Philadelphia, Pa__....--_-._- 
2 3, 120 Pontiac, Mich.........-.... 
Engineers, electrical: Portland, Oreg--....---.-.-- 
Se 1 , 700 Providence, R.I__--.---- i 
Engineers, marine, gas: . ae 
San Francisco, Calif._.....- 3 , 400 Salt Lake City, Utah______- 
Engineers, radio: Savannah, Ga-___-...-.....- 
Chicago, Ill_.............--- 1 721 Seattle, Wash__....___.___ 
Memphis, Tenn-------..--- 3 , 200 Shreveport, La_._.........- 
Engineers, stationary: Springfield, Til__........__- 
eh, aaa 1 468 Springfield, Mass____...___- 
Los Angeles, Calif._......-- 1 800 =» _®) “Se 
1 740 Os. Te pamee............. 
2 680 Terre Haute, Ind___....___- 
Fingerprint experts: ye ee 
IS SE ca waiuiisoduentiineigielig Bh Ee 9 § 2p 
Allentown, Pa.....-.......-. ge SE: SMES Waterbury, Conn-_-_......_- 
Atlantic City, N.J........_- 2 168 ci i _), eee 
Augusta, Ga__.....--- ~diibie e. 5 1 , 680 Wilmington, Del_......___- 
I, IN iin i twersin cepa 1 1, 620 Woonsocket, R.I..._....__- 
Beaumont, Tex......-...... 1 1, 704 Worcester, Mass.........._- 
Berkeley, Calif. ..........-- 1 400 S| Sear 
Bethlehem, Pa---_--..------- Re See. pS. ey (1) 
Binghamton, N.Y------.-.- is aes Same Firearms expert: 
Birmingham, Ala..........- 1 1, 750 St. Paul, Minn..........._- 1 
Cambridge, Mass_.......-.- 2 2, 550 || Firemen, marine: 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa_-__-.__- 1 1, 680 ee 8 
Charleston, §.C ............ 1 3900 || Firemen, stationary: 
Charlotte, spacers 1 1, 560 oS eee 1 
Nn i on ae 1 1, 440 5 
Cleveland, Ohio-----.....-- 1 2, 746 Charleston, 8.C............ 1 
peawen, Gaia. ...... 2... kee 2 1, 920 PI BEM cccmecccnnes 1 
East Orange, N.J_........-- 1 2, 500 ES 6 
Elizabeth, N.J.............. 1 2, 273 St. Louis, IC 3 
NE Sis no nciinibienen ane (Ge RE Foreman of hostlers: 
Evanston, Il. .............- 1 1, 890 SE ihc nanaconesoind 1 
Evansville, Ind__........._. 1 1,977 |} Gamewell operators: 
Fall River, Mass---_-.-_..__- 2 1, 606 Knoxville, Tenn.....-.....- 3 
Fort Worth, Tex....._____- 1 1,710 Passaic, | GREE SRE 3 
Galveston, ee 1 1, 296 || Garage foreman: 
Greensboro, N.C__..--..___- 1 1, 782 SS! ae 1 
Houston, Tex__.-..-.-.-.--. 3 1, 683 || Garage inspector: 
Huntington, W.Va_--...._- 1 1, 800 es My BOs ecnwccccceee 1 
Jersey City, N.J_..........- i... b-oousaiene Garage men: 
Kansas City, Mo_-_-....__-- 1 1, 800 Duluth, Minw.............. 1 
See 1 2, 205 San Antonio, Tex_........-- i 
Knoxville, Tenn_........._- 1 1, 440 || Garage superintendents: 
oo . era, a gee Phere? Milwaukee, Wis___--...._-- 1 
Lansing, aN ateatents 1 1, 942 BE Be, BR nccncsascccen- 1 


1 Duties performed by a detective. 


3 Part time. 


8 Duties performed by patrolmen. 





11 Duties performed by 1 xv yemed and 1 patrolman. 
c ° 


12 Duties performed by chie: 


13 Duties performed by secretary 
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2, 000 
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, 800 
700 
, 200 


900 
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- dD 


, 440 
1, 980 
2, 500 
2, 160 
9 160 


1, 380 
900 


2, 196 
8, 000 
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Num- Num- 
ber in ber in 
Occupation, city, and State each Occupation, city, and State each 
occu- occu- 
pation pation 





Gatemen: Identification chiefs—Con. 
Chaskestemte $0 os 2.602... Kalamazoo, Mich 
Glazier: Kansas City, Kans_-____- 
New York, N.Y Kansas City, Mo ; 
Guards: Lakewood, Ohio_._...__.__- 
Columbus, Ohio Little Rock, Ark.......__-- 
St. Louis, Mo Los Angeles, Calif 
Washington, D.C_...-...-_-- NG Ee: 
Wichita, Kans.............- Macon, Ga 
Memphis, Tenn 
Miami, Fla 
Milwaukee, Wi 
Minneapolis, Minn-_--_____- 
Mobile, Ala . 
Harnessmaker: POs B88 niin sie neue 
New York, N.Y New Haven, Conn 
Helpers in traffic department: New Orleans, La 
Atlantie City, N.J Norfolk, Va 
Hollerith machine wre Oakland, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif Oklahoma City, Okla 
Horseshoers: Omaha, N 
- Ween, INF 6. 5.65... .... 
New York, N.Y | ( Peoria, Ill 
SE a 
Hostlers: Port Arthur, Tex 
Boston, Mass Providence, R.I 
Chicago, Il Richmond, Va 
Roanoke, Va 
NOW Bets Blak 2-2 o6dscsue. Sacramento, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif Salt Lake City, Utah 
St. Louis, Mo San Antonio, Tex 
Housekeepers: San Jose, Calif 
Columbia, 8.C......-...--. Schenectady, N.Y 
Humane officers: Scranton, Pa 
Covington, Ky Seattle, Wash 
Evansville, Ind Sioux City, Iowa 
Houston, Tex Spokane, 
Oklahoma City, Okla-- Springfield, Mass 
St. Joseph, Mo Springfield, Mo 
Identification chiefs: Springfield, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga Ss , N. 
Baltimore, Md 
Beaumont, Tex 
Birmingham, Ala 
Bridgeport 
Chicago, nl 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex Youngstown, Ohio 
Daytem, Gnio............-. Identification chief, assistant: 
Dearborn, Mich Houston, Tex 
Denver, Colo . New Orleans, La 
Des Moines, Iowa Sacramento, Calif 
Duluth, Minn Toledo, Ohio 
East Chicago, Ind Identification clerks: 
El Paso, Tex Atlanta, G 
Font i Ind 
ayne, In 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Gary, Ind 


E 


sag 
38g! 88 


— 
— 
Le =] 





- 


ee ee 


- 
_ 


gS 32 


Harbor engineers: 
Portland, Oreg 
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So 
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Bridgeport, Conn 
Cassia, verre 
Cedar tg 

Cleveland, 


SeSESSSSS8s 


PHPrPpor 


Houston, Tex las, 
Indianapolis, Ind (8) 
Jacksonville, Fla Denver, Colo 7 


: fils per day. = os yee ey. 
uties : ‘ 
’ Duties ame By pon san 16 Daher parireed by a lieutenant. 
* Duties performed by patrolmen. 17 Duties performed by a detective sergeant. 
” Half time, i8 Duties performed by a lieutenant of detectives. 
19 Duties performed by sergeants and patrolmen. 
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Num- Num- 
‘ ‘ berig | Salary ber in 
Occupation, city, and State each r Occupation, city, and State each 
occu- | annum occu- 
pation pation 
Identification clerks—Contd. Inspectors of police, deputy: 
Des Moines, Iowa_-_______- 1 $2, 040 Milwaukee, Wis__..._..____ l 
Duluth, Minn___._._______. 1 1, 680 Pea eee 2 2 ........--- 27 
ae 1 1, 660 || Inspector of repairs and mainte- 
py 4), Seay 1 1, 604 nance: 
Evansville, Ind._____- keel 1 1,778 San Francisco, Calif.______. 1 
is MI oo Gib wntnn wae ie 1 1, 033 || Inspector, taxi regulation: 
Fort Wayne, Ind_.________- 1 1, 775 , EG a 1 
Fort Worth, Tex..........- 3 1,428 || Inspector, weights and meas- 
ee 1 1, 098 ures: 
Glendale, Calif.......___- il I 1, 860 a 1 
Hartford, Conn............. 1 2, 219 || Instructors of police: 
Indianapolis, Ind_......___- og UGE RRR: SS | ae 1 
Jackson, Mich............_- 1 1, 291 Honolulu, Hawaii_._..____- 1 
Jacksonville, Fla_.-..._.__- 1 1, 971 1 
Kansas City, Kans________- 1 2, 160 || Instrument man: 
Kansas City, Mo_....______ 1 1, 680 NS A i ig ti 1 
Long Beach, Calif......___- ta ee Instrument repairer: 
Louisville, Ky_.-....-...._- 5 1, 643 By TRIE labia eicliceicinalies a 1 
Memphis, Tenn_-_-_.-___-_- ] 2, 100 || Investigator: 
Minneapolis, Minn______- 2 1, 740 Kansas City, Kans___..___- 1 
Se ae 3 2, 120 || Italian interpreter: 
2 1, 740 i): ae 1 
New Orleans, La----_----- 1 2, 124 || Jailors: 
i. See ’ 2 1, 836 Beaumont, 'Tex..........._- 3 
Oklahoma City, Okla. -____. 1 1, 644 Charlotte, N.C...........-- 1 
Pesweem, 4.0 ....-......... 3 2, 300 Chattanooga, Tenn________- 3 
Pawtucket, R.I.........._- 1 1, 800 0 EE TES 1 
 ) es 1 1, 200 Columbia, 8.C__..___-- » 1 
I PO oii. cine in 1 1, 680 1 
Pontiac, Mich__........__-. 2 1, 607 A ae 1 
Providence, R.I__--.._.___. 1 520 Duluth, Minn.......-..--- 6 
Richmond, Va-.........---- 1 1, 980 Durham, N.C-_-_-..---.- a 1 
Sacramento, Calif._._..___- 3 1, 620 Greensboro, N.C___._.----- 1 
San Antonio, Tex__.....___- 3 1, 020 Lincoln, Nebr-__-..-------- 1 
San Jose, Calif_____. siotiietacl 1 160 Los Angeles, Calif. _.....--_- 1 
| aes es a a  . | 3 
Seattle, Wash_....._.--_-_. 1 1, 618 Montgomery, Ala_-___-___-- 3 
Spokane, Wash....___._-__- 1 1, 620 Oklahoma City, Okla--__- 2 
St. Paul, Minn_______- ek th 1 1, 602 l 
oo . ® se l 1, 836 a a 3 
Oy TI a winciencenncnes 3 2, 160 San Antonio, Tex_.....___-_- 3 
1 2, 070 Spokane, Wash... ......_.-- 1 
I NS th kona secaele 1 2, 040 2 
-. Se 1 1, 350 Springfield, Ill_._........_-- 1 
fs Eee 2 1, 716 onolulu, Hawaii-_-.-.._-.__- 3 
Youngstown, Ohio----_. be atid 1 2, 100 || Janitors: 
Honolulu, Hawaii--.-_--___- 1 1, 728 pe a ee 2 
Identification inspector and eee Mei... by 1 
photographer: Boston, Mass.........--.--- 1 
se Pe 1 2, 172 32 
1 1, 652 SR DAE dai annencs'a -- 4 
Insect exterminator: Charleston, 8.C............. 1 
Ec 1 1, 841 1 
Inspectors, assistant: SP Ii ccvksnscens 38 
Honolulu, Hawaii-_-__...._-_- 2 1, 890 5 
Inspector of autos, equipment 2 
and operators: PIIEEE DOM. oc occ nnccune 1 
San Francisco, Calif. -______- 1 2, 760 Peeeae, I.84.....~-.... 5 
Inspector of horses and equip- Be MR ich wiiwendinin nae 1 
ment: Hartford, Conn___.....-.--- 1 
San Francisco, Calif_____._- 1 2, 760 2 
Inspector of licensed vehicles: 1 
New beep Ee eee 1 2, 280 pen ae Fir Wager a 
Inspectors of light and power: _ eae 
New York, N.Y -........--- 7 2, 400 Los Angeles, Calif. _..------ 2 
Inspectors of nnel: 1 
CN iano teen nn een s 2, 125 RR MMi hime s dion soso c~e 2 
Inspector of police, chief: McKeesport, Pa___._------- 1 
Pawtucket, R.I..._......__- 1 1, 850 Milwaukee, Wis......__-__- 1 


7 Duties performed by a sergeant. 
8 Duties performed by patrolmen. 


12 Duties performed by chief clerk. 


2% Not reported 
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Occupation, city, and State 


Num- 
ber in 
each 
occu- 
pation 


Occupation, city, and State 





Janitors—Continued. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Nashville, Tenn 

New Bedford, Mass 
Newton, Mass 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Pasadena, Calif 

San Antonio, Tex 
Scranton, P 
Springfield, Tl 

St. Joseph, M 

St. Louis, Mo 


Tulsa, Okla 
Washington, D.C 


Waterbury, Conn------____| 


Honolulu, Hawaii 

Janitors and elevatormen: 
Portland, Oreg 

Janitors or painters: 
Providence, R.I......------ 


Janitor engineer: 
New York, N.Y 
Janitresses: 


Hartford, Conn 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Juvenile officers: 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Laborers: 


Detroit, Mich 
Duluth, Minn___--- 
New York, N.Y 


Toledo, Ohio 

Honolulu, Hawaii 
Lanternman: 

Providence, R.I....-------- 
Laundress: 

Washington, D.C 
Legal adviser: 
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2, 040 
2, 700 


2, 400 
600 


8 Duties performed by patrolmen. 


10 Half time. 
41 $5.50 per day. 








License officers—Continued. 
Evansville, Ind.........._- | 


Lieutenant, chief desk: 
Buffalo, N.Y ‘ 
Lieutenant, assistant chief desk: 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Lieutenant, park police: 
Springfield, 
Lieutenants, station: 
Atlanta, Ga 
Buffalo, N.Y 





Lineman, foreman: 
Detroit, Mich 

Lineman, helpers: 
Detroit, Mich 


Roanoke, Va 
Liquor squad: 
New Bedford, Mass 


| Liquor and vice officers: 


Duluth, Minn 


Machinists or mechanics: 
Albany, N.Y 
Atlantic City, N.J_.-.------ 
Augusta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Charleston, 8.C__.---------- 
Charlotte, N.C 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chicago, Tl 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, 8.C 
Dallas, Tex 
Des Moines, Iowa-_--------- 
Duluth, Minn 
East Orange, N.J_-..------- 
East St. Louis, Il 
Elizabeth, N.J-_-.----------- 





Evanston, Il 

Evansville, Ind 

Flint, Mich 

Fort Wayn , Ind 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
Hammond, Ind 

Hartford, Conn 

Holyoke, Mass 
Huntington, W.Va 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Jackson, Mich----.--.------ 
Jacksonville, Fla__:-.------ 


Jersey City, N.J..-..------- 
Kansas City, Kans 





22 60 cents per hour. 
#3 65 cents per hour. 
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Num- Num- 
berin | Salary ber in 
Occupation, city, and State each per Occupation, city, and State each 
occu- annum occu- 
pation pation 
Machinists or mechanics—Con. Masseur: 
Milwaukee, Wis_-.--.--.----- 1 $2, 106 ee 1 
I Bs. wo onceonae~ ; 1 1, 200 || Mechanics, foremen: 
Mount Vernon, N. _ SBE <? 1 3, 120 eS 1 
1 3, 000 "ge + < Se 1 
PI BN cna decdntensetu 3 3, 020 .  * & pa 1 
1 2,720 || Mechanical handy men: 
1 2, 100 peetzons, Balee........---.... 4 
1 1, 800 1 
New Bedford, Mass-------- 1 1, 905 East Chicago, Ind_..-_.__-- 1 
New Haven, Conn--------- 1 2,500 || Mechanics, electrical: 
New Orleans, La----------- 1] 1, 824 4, il ae 3 
New Rochelle, N.Y -_--__---- 1 2, 640 || Medical examiner, chief: 
SO eee 1 2, 450 po A Se 1 
a steee.....-.... si 4 1,800 ||} Medical examiner, assistant: 
Pasadena, Calif...........-- 1 1, 680 Jenner Gad, I4.2-....<.....- 1 
 ® 1 2,500 || Merchant police: 
Portland, Maine- - --------- 1 1, 498 East Chicago, Ind-_--------- 4 
Sa 1 1, 790 Hammond, Ind_-__-_-...._-- 1 
1 1, 785 || Mess and supply carriers: 
1 1, 559 (aE 2 
TEE, 2 occcmabieg 1 1, 891 || Messengers: 
cise waits tuhctices 1 1, 920  - a 1 
aie da 2 1, 500 Los Angeles, Calif. _....-.-- 4 
pc eee 1 1, 950 Washington, D.C___.------ 1 
2 1, 800 Honolulu, Hawaii--_-_------- 1 
San Antonio, Tex--_-------- 1 1, 620 ||} Money-car guards: 
1 1, 296 San Antonio, Tex. -_------- 2 
Schenectady, N.Y --....----- 1 2, 250 || Motor-bus inspectors: 
SS. eee SS ra "SE 1 
eee, eee. ............. 5 1, 754 1 
Shreveport, La.__-......--- 1 1,920 || Motor detectives: 
Sioux City, Iowa. -_-.-..---.-- 1 1, 512 cf =. aaa 13 
Springfield, Ill__..........-- 1 1, 800 || Motor lieutenants: 
St. Joseph, Mo- -.-.......-- 1 1, 890 St. Paul, Minn.-........-.-- 4 
is SG. cusemgewena 1 2, 040 || Motor sergeants: 
1 1, 980 _ — " aie 3 
16 1, 800 SS eee 1 
St. Panik, Biiom............. 1 1, 758 PS WPI nnd oceen 1 
Syracuse, nian spain inked ey Ai <icn sik Bec Springfield, Mass__....___.- 2 
| OU eS 1 1, 800 8B aaa 7 
, |S as SE 2 2, 750 Washington, D.C___..----- 4 
. & * SE RE 1 1,710 || Moving-picture censors: 
— ll See 3 1, 620 ES 5 
SRE nding nse eeemniex 1 2, 000 || Moving- -picture operators: 
Washington, D.C_-_.-_.----- 1 1, 680 SG Biiitidencecsnnsna 2 
2 1, 440 || Multigraph operator: 
1 1, 200 I TN rceitaingwenee 1 
Se 2 1 1, 800 || Nurse: 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa_._.._.._-- 1 1, 894 Washington, D.C__..------ 1 
Wilmington, Del-__..._.._-- Te SEN Operating engineer, chief: 
Worcester, Mass--------- BPs 3 2, 190 oS | ea 1 
- Ss. | rs 1 3, 400 || Operator, chief: 
Youngstown, Ohio---....-- 3 1, 750 SE Diiitepaoapecade sa 1 
Honolulu, Hawaii-_-------- 1 1, 620 Milwaukee, Wis.......-...-- 1 
Machinists or mechanics’ assist- , Se eee 1 
ants: Operator, assistant chief: 
SE eB wdincncccupuncek 2 1, 643 i mn sonimn 1 
ts Eh trnwccncmndsen 3 250 || Operators, patrolmen: 
R 2, = a Sane NE 55 CN: 84 
1,9 perator and repairman 
Charleston, 8.C......-...-.- 1 1, 200 Boston, Mass...........--.- 1 
East St. Louis, Ill. ....-.--- 1 446 || Operators, transmitting 
Evansville, Ind__.-.---.._-- 1 1, 494 St. aR 3 
Hartford, Conn............- 1 1, 825 || Ordinance officer: 
McKeesport, Pa_........--- 1 1, 551 Mount Vernon, N.Y------- 1 
Milwa ites cmhalait 2 1, 890 ters: 
Wichita, Kans__......-.-.-- 1 660 Atlantic City, N.J.........- 2 
Maintenance men: —_— SE Oana 1 
zoo, Mich. -.-_--.--- 1 1, 250 Boston, Mass.............-- 1 
er | | eee 1 1, 920 Charleston, ae 1 
1 1, 560 Detrott, Mich. ............. 1 
M r of properties: ‘ 1 
Ciiees®, Tih iis ctins tks 1 2, 361 7 


* Duties performed by patrolmen. 
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Occupation, city, and State 


Num- 
ber in 
each 
oceu- 
pation 


Salary 
per 
annum 


Occupation, city, and State 


pation 





_— 


Painters—Continued. 
lf 
Duluth, Minn_---.-....---- 
Forth Worth, Tex-_.-..----- 
ce Ul. Se 
Grand Rapids, Mich------- 


Hom, is oss i esc 
Los Angeles, Calif._.....--- 
Long Beach, Calif_-_-_-.---- 
Mount Vernon, N.Y_-.----- 
NOU ete Is Ee tcckceuie 
Saginaw, Mich. .-.-..-----.--- 
Springfield, Mo-_-_---------- 
Woonsocket, R.I 
Patrol chauffeur or driver: 
Albany, N.Y 
Allentown, Pa- 
Atlantic City, N.J_...-.---- 
Agee. 2........ sb becees 
a 
Baltimore, Md_-___-..--.----- 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Binghamton, N.Y _-_-------- 
Birmingham, Ala__-.-.----- 
Bots pee... - 2422-5 


Bridgeport, Conn---------- 
Brockton, Mass 
Cambridge, Mass-- ----.---- 
Camden, N.J___- 
Cedar Rapids, lowa---.----- 
Chatmeeem, 6240... .......5- 


Ce 
Caaa.....__.....---.-- 
0S OS : 
Columbus, Ohio------- ae 
Dearborn, Mich .....-.---- 
Denver, Colo............. 
Duluth, Minn_. 
js, 5 EES 
East Chicago, Ind 
East St. Louis, Ill_-_-_------ 
Elizabeth, N.J_. 
3s. .. ae 
ia en ee 
| ee 
Evansville, Ind_........---- 
Fall River, Mass. -.------ 
pO) Es? 
Fort Worth, , | EATS 
Galveston, Tex...........-- 
Gary, Ind 
Grand Rapids, Mich- ------ 
Greensboro, N.C _.-_- en 
Hamilton, Ohio_.......---- 
Hammond, Ind_.......----- 
Ree, FR............. 
Hartford, RRR 
Huntington, W.Va-_-_..----- 
Indianapolis, Ind_.-..------ 
Jackson, Mich..........---- 
Jersey City,  t 
Johnstown, Pa_____....---- 
Kalamazoo, Mich. --..-..---- 
Kansas City, Kans-_.------- 
Kansas pity. Ns sin ai sinaiiinns 
Knoxville, Tenn-_.-----.-.-- 
Lancaster, Pa.............-- 
Lansing, Mich........--.--- 
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§ Duties performed by patrolmen. 


Pr $9.50 per day. 


performed by 1 sergeant and 2 patrolmen. 
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Patrol chauffeur or driver—Con. 


Lawrence, Mass_._......--- 
Lincoln, Nebr--.-..-_.------- 
Little tock, Ark_.________- 
Lousiville, Ky......-...--.- 
Lowell, Mass.:............- 
| eee 
Manchester, N.H_-.--- Se 
McKeesport, Pa_...._...--- 


Minneapolis, Minn_------_- 

Montgomery, Ala_-_____--- 

Mount Vernon, N.Y -_--_---- 
Nashville, Tenn__...._.__-- 
New Bedford, Mass-_--_-__-- 
New Britain, Conn_____--_-- 
New Orleans, La_____.-__-- 
New Rochelle, N.Y-_--.-_---- 


Newton, Mass-.---.---.---- 
Niagara Falls, N.Y --------- 
Say Ske 
0 GE Se aa 
Oklahoma City, Okla_---__- 


eRe 
Pawtucket, R.I_......._-_-- 
Philadelphia, Pa___. __---- 
Pittsfield, Mass_-_._..------ 
Portland, Maine-_.-_---._---- 
Portland, Oreg___-_-.------- 
Providence, R.I..-..-_--.---- 
See 

“> , ees 
Richmond, Va-.---.-.------- 
See, Weis... --..-.....-- 
JO. (“| ea 
Saginaw, Mich. --_..-------- 
Salt Lake City, Utah____-_- 
San Antonio, Tex__.....--__- 
San Francisco, Calif-_-__--_- 
Savannah, Ga__-__...-___-_-- 

Schenectady, N.Y __....---- 
SES eee 
Shreveport, La. __....----_- 
Spokane, Wash_-_-.---.---- 
Springfield, Ill_..........--- 
Springfield, Mass---------- 

Springfield, Mo-__.._.------- 
St. Joseph, Mo-..-.....----- 


_}. 4S aaa 
Syracuse, N.Y 
Tacoma, W 
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Num- Num- 
ber in Salary ber in 
Occupation, city, and State each per Occupation, city, and State each 
ocecu- | annum occu- 
pation pation 
Patrol chauffeur or driver—Con. Probation officer: 
i. > _— > “Se 2 $1, 620 rene 1 
1 ilkes-Barre, Pa__...._.--- 3 1, 890 Los Angeles, Calif._......-- 1 
Wilmington, Del___.._____-- 1 1, 200 1 
Yonkers, N ¥Y De eit od i. & Sen 2 
Honolulu, Hawaii_---_..__-- 6 1, 620 || Process servers: 
Pawnshop inspector: Ee 1 
Dulaem, Seeem.............- 1 2, 100 Springfield, | ERE BEN 1 
Paymaster’s assistants: Prohibition enforcement officer: 
OS 0 EES 1 2, 020 "i ae 1 
1 1, 882 || Psychiatrist: 
Photographers: RE Md os 1 
SS SES Se 1 2, 490 || Public motor vehicle operator, 
1 2, 820 extra: 
Los Angeles, Calif. .......-- 1 2, 700 A 1 
Milwaukee, Wis___-.-..---- 1 1,998 || Public-safety promoters: 
San Francisco, Calif__.._--- 1 2, 700 RE MEL. 65. bade d 1 
lf es ee 1 1, 785 Hamtramck, Mich--_-.__-- 1 
Be. BA FN nonsense 1 1,740 || Public safety a ee: 
2 1, 680 Wilmington, Del___......-- 1 
Washington, D.C__...._-_-- 1 2, 300 || Punch-machine operators: 
Physical directors: I Ele ite writ incinerece 1 
Providence, R.I....-.-.--.-- 1 2, 252 2 
St. Louis, Mo-_------ See hgh 1 2, 400 2 
St. Tae ete. ........--- 1 2, 385 Los Angeles, Calif........-- 1 
Physical director, assistant: 1 
Providence, R.I........---- 1 1, 643 || Radio consultant: 
Physicians: 8 EO 1 
Detrost, Midh.............. 1 3, 626 || Radio maintenance chief: 
1 2, 708 Detroit, Mich. ...........-.| 1 
4 2, 234 || Radio maintenance men: 
Elizabeth, N.J_............- 1 1, 080  & = 3 
Jersey City, N.J_....-..---- 6 1, 485 2 
Los Angeles, Calif. .......-- 1 3, 600 1 
Milwaukee, Wis___.-------- 5 954 a 1 
Plain-clothes men: Radio operators: 
Indianapolis, Ind_----~------ RRS CSE Cato Py Tin oc ccenescnas- 1 
New Bedford, Mass-_-_------ 12 1, 671 2 
Plumbers: I 3 
> 5 } aaa 5 (%) eR, RBG 4 
Plumbers’ helpers: : Cincinnati, Ohio___......_- 5 
New York, N.Y __-.-.------ 2 (27) Columbus, Ohio...........- 4 
Plumbers and steamfitters: apenver, Wee......«....-.. 3 
Detroit, Mich. ............- 3 2, 625 Detroit, Mich.............- 10 
Plumbing, maintenance man: 2 
ease 1 1, 680 2 
Police, special district: i ee oo owen en 1 
Greensboro, N.C_._.-.--.---- 1 1, 140 2 
Porters: Grand Rapids, Mich- ----- 2 
OE, Ee 1 1, 950 oS 3 
Nashville, Tenn.-.......--- 2 1, 110 Memphis, Tenn......-...-- 3 
Poundmasters: Milwaukee, Wis_.........-- 4 
I 1 1, 967 New Orleans, La....-..-..- 5 
erm, pasee............ 1 2, 037 Fertland, Oreg_........---- 5 
Biastiora, Conm............. 1 1, 800 San Antonio, ‘Tex_........-- 2 
San Antonio, Tex__......--- 3 900 Ss. Paw, Mimn............. 4 
Seattle, Wash.__..........-- 1 1, 785 - eS oge 2 
2 1, 364 Se, POM. ce 1 
Tacoma, Wash_--........-- 1 1, 620 Woonsocket, R.I_........-- 1 
SEI SS 1 1, 200 || Radio operators, chief: 
Press feeders: mang f Otto _ ES 1 
Cc SRE 1 L776 ue Wee... ......-..... 1 
onl _ . i SS ERTEREAET on 1 2, 242 weap, Mich SERENE cs 1 
Chica ae EOE 1 2, 236 me City, Okla_--_..- 25 
New ork, IT dil tilirtints dermal 2 2, 868 26 
ters: Radio technician 
Chicago, Til..........-.....- 1 2, 585 Fresno, Calif..............- 1 
Prison-farm su tendent Phoenix, Ariz...........-.-- 1 
Wiens, meee............-: 1 1, 104 2 
8 Duties performed by patrolmen. % $12 per day $6 per day. 
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Num- 
ber in 
Occupation, city, and State each Occupation, city, and State 
occu- 
pation 





Relief matron: Signal-service director assist- 
Columbus, Ohio ants: 

Repairmen: 
Boston, Mass Detroit, Mich 
Providence, R.I_.........-- 

Signal trouble men: 

Chicago, Tl Detroit, Mich 

Research officer: _ | & See 

, Special assistant to superin- | 

Riot squad: tendent: 

Lincoln, Nebr New Orleans, La 

we 2 Special police: 

Miami, Fla ag hm od S.C 

Roentgenologist: | Phoenix, Ariz...........___- 

Roundsman: Stablemen: 
Montgomery, Ala ; Detroit, Mich..........___- 

Sanitary officer: 
Washington, D.C Jersey City, N.J......-.---- 

School — nee New Orleans, La......._--- 
St. Paul, : . 

School police, special: es = Sens: 
Akron, Ohio-__-- Pittsfield, Mass 
Greensboro, N.C.....-.---- Statistical-machine operators: 
Kansas City, Mo | Detroit, Mich 

Scrub women: Statisticians: 

Chicago, Ill Detroit, Mich 
Tulsa, O 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Statistician, assistant: 

Honolulu, Hawaii 


Steamfitter: 


Steamfitter’s helper: 
New York, N.Y 
Sten phers: 


Atlantic City, N.J.........- 
Baltimore, Md | 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 














sss 


£8 


Secretaries’ assistants: 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis 


_ 


Merb ton! 
go poppy 
yo Sf 
Ze 


New Orleans, La 

Secretaries to commissioner: 
Detrean, manent. .........-. a 
Los Angeles, Calif._.....--- 
NOW Beis BM eS cnnccdsccs aid 


ae 


_ 
7 





SSeeeeEs = 


San Francisco, Calif.___--- | 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Sergeant, mounted: 
Baltimore, Md 
Sergeant, park police: 
Springfield, Mass__----_---- 
Sergeant, welfare and crime 
prevention: 
Denver, Colo 
Sheet-metal workers: Buffalo, N.Y 
_ New York, N.Y Chicago, Il 
Short-eall officers: 
Beaumont, Tex 
Houston, Tex 


ee et et et 
_ 
. 


—_ 


— 


Signal operators: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BSESZZENSASESSLSSSSTSSSERRSE 


Preirrpp 
SESBSE5 


= 
a 


Signal operators, assistant: 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa 
Signal-service directors: 


ZE2E 


Fort Worth, Tex 
Fresno, Calif 


2 $11.20 Ee day. 28 $1.50 per day during school term. 
3 Part time. 99 $8.25 per day. 
31 $5.50 per day. 
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Num- Num- 
, : berin | Salary berin | Salary 
Occupation, city, and State each per Occupation, city, and State each per 
occu- annum occu- annum 
pation pation 
a Si 
Stenographers—Continued. Stenographers—Continued. 
Glendale, Calif............- 1 (%) ilkes-Barre, Pa_......._- 1 $1, 200 
Grand Ra — Mich. .-_-...- 1 $1, 092 Wilmington, Del_________- 1 1. 478 
I i be cusicecccaia 1 1, 377 Worcester, Mass..._...___-- 1 2, O80 
tlecnialie pipet 3 1, 212 Youngstown, Ohio________- 1 1, 200 
Jackson, Mich............-.- 1 1, 443 || Stores foreman: ~ 
Jacksonville, Fla__.......-- 1 1, 350 8 tt ae 1 2 100 
Kansas City, Mo___......-- 3 1, 800 || Supervisor of traffic signals: 
Knoxville, Tenn_.........-- 1 1, 020 I ins cece cnua 1 2, 400 
Little Rock, Ark__........- 1 600 || Supervisors of women’s division: 
Long Beach, Calif._......-- 1 1, 500 SS, - 3 eee 1 1, 884 
Los Angeles, Calif._..__.__- 1 2, 220 Tacoma, Se ees 1 1, 944 
3 2,040 || Superintendent of bureau of 
1 1, 980 Printing: 
4 1, 920 BE PES Wincisncuncsco 1 1, 500 
1 1,800 || Superintendents, district: 
ROUISUEEE, EF ..nnccccsavee- 1 1, 200 Cincinnati, Ohio______..__- 7 3, 300 ; 
1 1, 040 Superintendent of equipment 
OO ae 1 1, 418 maintenance: q 
Sa 1 1, 174 1 i GIRPEBS rae Se 1 2, 833 
Manchester, N.H.--_-....--- 1 2, 190 Superintendent of motor patrol: 
Memphis, Tenn___...._..-- 1 1, 680 Cincinnati, Ohio_ __...___-- 1 3, 000 
Milwaukee, Wis.........__- 2 1, 836 Superintendent, M. P. and sup- 
Pe HED Scions conceecuns 2 2, 780 plies: 
1 2, 400 I TET cdhea-adewaicasae 1 2, 760 
1 1, 800 || Superintendent of personnel: 
New Bedford, Mass___._--- 2 973 Cincinnati, Ohio. ____._.__- 1 3, 300 7 
New Haven, Conn--.._.___- 1 1, 200 Superintendent of record divi- 
New Orleans, La.__.....--- 1 2, 100 sion: 
SER 1 3, 840 St. Paul, Minn__...._..___- 1 2, 310 
1 3, 240 || Superintendent of repair shop: 
1 2, 880 .., * . Resa 1 2, 200 » 
3 2,700 || Superintendent of telegraph: : 
1 2, 400 yf SRE 1 5, 750 ? 
2 2, 220 Superintendent of telegraph, 
8 2, 160 assistant: 
2 2, 100 ie i ey eS IF 1 4, 260 
2 2, 040 || Superintendents of telephone or 
1 1, 800 radio: * 
s 1 1, 680 ae 1 2, 400 4 
Ne Wil sian cemninewad 1 1, 350 Berkeley, Calif. ._.........- 1 2, 400 ¥ 
Oklahoma City, Okla-_---_-. 2 1, 428 Cedar Rapids, Iowa___--_-_- 1 1, 860 y 
Pasadena, Calif............- 1 1, 500 CE DO Al cacceccssese 2 1, 320 
Philadelphia, Pa. _.....-..- 1 2, 000 Cleveland, Ohio__.........- 1 3, 000 ' 
i) 1, 800 | 2, 74¢ 
1 1,700 ea 1 2, 010 id 
8 1, 500 ) a” SL 1 2, 160 
Phoeewe Arie.....:.......- 1} 1, 608 Des Moines, Iowa___.-._-__-- 1 1, 920 
Pan, Fe............- 1} 1, 600 Detroit, Mich. ..........-.-- 1 2, 479 
Portland, Maine----.-.----- 1 1, 040 Fall River, Mass-__.......-- 1 2, 400 
Portland, Oreg._.........-. 1 1, 377 Grand Rapids, Mich. -._._-- 1 1, 738 
1 1, 275 Holyoke, Mass. ..........-- 1 () 
7 1, 200 Indianapolis, Ind___....__-- a 
Providence, R.I_........--- 1 1, 891 Kansas City, Mo___.._-.--- 1 2, 400 
Rochester, N.Y. ....--.----- 6 1, 800 Lansing, Mich. --..........- 1 1, 900 ; 
Sacramento, Calif. _......-- 1 1, 440 Los Angeles, Calif.......__- 1 2, 700 a 
San Francisco, Calif.....__- 1 3, 000 fe 1 2, 284 
1 2, 760 Memphis, Tenn__-._....--- 1 2, 268 
1 1, 800 Minneapolis, Minn_____-__- 1 2, 400 
Savannah, Ga._..........-- 3 (35) Nashville, Tenn_....______- 1 2, 34) 
Seattle, Wash_.._.___---_-- 17 1, 618 oe oS sean a 1 4, 000 3 
Sioux City, Iowa_-._-..-.._-- 1 1, 080 New Haven, I ca ck 1 3, 000 2 
1 972 Omaha, Nebr---......----.-- 1 1, 800 
Spokane, Wash... -.......-- 1 1, 361 Philadelphia, Pa-------..-. 3 2, 000 ‘ 
is BRIN, oc ecanccces< 2 1, 800 PIs BR a 2 ono coos 1 2, 400 ¢ 
ea 1 1, 944 yt ae eee 1 1, 920 t 
ST ec pp avtieieoemabic 9 ee Pee Providence, R.I_......._--- 1 2, 055 
hems 1 1, 200 Rochester, N.Y... ......--- 1 3, 600 
TE Ch a wacsanetaemns 1 1, 350 Saginaw, Mich-._.........- 1 1, 582 
Washington, D.C_.....-..- 1 2, 400 Salt Lake City, Utah....._-. 1 1, 395 


§ Duties Lor teens by patrolmen. 

* Duties peformed by a matron. 

% Duties ——-. y 1 sergeant and 2 patrolmen. 

% Duties performed by superintendent of fire alarm—allowed $000 salary. 
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OF 50,000 











time. 
170597°—33——12 





’ Duties performed by a sergeant. 
‘ oe performed by patrolmen, 




















Num- Num- 
berin | Salary berin | Salary 
Be Occupation, city, and State each per Occupation, city, and State each per 
Ee oceu- | annum occu- | annum 
i pation pation 
t Superintendents of telephone or Telephone operators—Contd. 
4 radio—Continued. Covington, Ky__-___------ a eae 
San Antonio, Tex. _....-- 1 $1, 560 SEES ie aa A ae 2 $1, 200 
San Jose, Calif... __-- Saeed 1 2, 280 Dearborn, Mich_._..--..--- OG 482 
ee Se 1 10 1, 458 oes 3 1, 920 
‘ Springfield, Mass_.__--...-- 1 1, 121 Des Moines, Iowa__--_-_----- 3 1, 500 
4 St. Fis MS ocd 1 2, 700 Duluth, Minn_____..-___--- 3 1, 680 
Po 1 2, 310 East Orange, N.J_.....----- 2 2, 500 
= SytQQNy oe © wesc nn ccecces 1 2, 061 East St. Louis, Ill____.__--- 3 846 
TUM nbs occ cnspeenes 1 1, 782 "3 a es 1 2, 138 
“ Utes lt nn wesewses ne 1 2, 300 SS eine 3 (8) 
ae Wilmington, Del____...__-_- 1 2, 404 | Se 3 1, 732 
= Honolulu, Hawaii. _____._-- 1 2, 160 Evansville, Ind__.......---- 3 1, 333 
3 Superintendent of telephone or Fall River, Mass-___-------- 2 1,019 
z, radio, assistants: Glendale, Calif. ..........-- iy ee: STRAT eS 
: Ot. Fae eee 52... 1 2, 292 Grand Rapids, Mich. -__---_- 1 1, 400 
1 2, 059 2 1, 306 
Superintendent of traffic: Hesvisbete, Fa. ...........- 3 1, 653 
Cincinnati, Ohio_____-___-- 1 3, 300 Hartford, Conn.....-------- 1 1, 669 
St. PR ME wn ccncctsanee 1 2, 462 3 1, 564 
Surgeons: Indianapolis, Ind___-------- i Biccbdnen ss 
Akron, Ohio.._.........-- l 900 Jersey City, N.J.......-.--- | 8 Wese Sam 
GGT oils nas ccncnceen | 2, 760 Kansas City, Kans_-_------ 3 2, 160 
1 2, 400 Kansas City, Mo.-.--------- 4 1, 320 
ORI tel. cc ewncnsnse- 14 1, 652 6 1, 200 
3 | 1, 464 Little Rock, Ark__.-.---- a 3 1, 431 
i” Columbus, Ohio_.........-- 2 | 2, 340 Long Beach, Calif__------ 4 1, 500 
F Denvety \@ee............. 4 | 2, 160 Louisville, Ky-....-.------ 3 1, 825 
Fall River, Mass. -._....---- 1 | 1, 600 Los Angeles, Calif__-------- 56 1, 560 
Jereay (raw, Id ..........-- 1 | 3, 800 3 1, 500 
New Orleans, La.._._...--- 1} 3, 196 2 1, 440 
New York, N.Y 27 | 5, 300 DN kc wacses C2 Zatmnas 
>» Niagara Falls, N.Y_..----- l 800 Memphis, Tenn------------ 3 1, 500 
2 San Francisco, Calif____.--- 1 | 2, 400 i 3 1, 500 
a Schenectady, N.Y__.....--- 1 | 800 Milwaukee, Wis__..------- 19 1, 944 
: re  § <i veiaS 3 | 2, 500 1 1, 890 
St. Pam Baim. ...........- 4 | 1, 542 3 1, 836 
.. Washington, D.C___.___-- 6 | 3, 040 Minneapolis, Minn--------- 6 1, 500 
Surgeons, chief: a 2 840 
Cin a ea ntoae 1 3, 069 Nashville, Tenn__--.------- 3 1, 920 
NOW mits ON. © <..4--+~-~. 1 | 7, 300 SG as 5 2, 500 
St. Louis, Mo.............- 1 | 3, 500 New Bedford, Mass---_----- 3 1, 671 
Switchboard men: New Haven, Conn... ------ 6 1, 200 
i. +) pea 1 | 2, 340 New Orleans, La___-------- 9 1, 200 
Holyoke, Mass... -....-.-..--- OO: Ro oes New Rochelle, N.Y -------- 3 2, 750 
San Antonio, Tex. .....-- 3 960 I FO winds Sa ececnccnue 1 1, 836 
St. Rae, MAO... ......<..-- j 7 1, 620 2 1, 350 
$ -% 2 1, 500 Oklahoma City, Okla-_-_---- 3 1, 140 
& Switchboard wiremen: Omaha, Nebr. - --._-------- 1 1, 620 
f Detroit, Mich...........-.- 6 2,716 2 1, 612 
é Tailor: Pasadena, Calif..........--- 4 1, 500 
: Boston, Mass..............- 1 2, 000 Pawtucket, R.I._....-..--- 4 1, 734 
: Taximeter mechanic: 4 as 1 1, 620 
ge New York, N.Y.......-.---- 1 2, 340 2 1, 200 
& Telegraph operators: Philadelphia, Pa__....-.--- 25 1, 800 
; ee ee... ........-.-- 4 1, 560 Portland, Oreg-.-...----.--- 1 1,377 
| Telephone operators: : oe 
z Se NO... ce sncenne-s 8 1, 035 NE TP 3 1, 920 
: / ere: OD fic vsseie Rochester, N.Y -.---------- 8 1, 800 
Fe Allentown, Pa...........--- 3 900 San Francisco, Calif___--_-- 6 1, 800 
: _ See 1 1, 458 Scranton, Pa. -_-.-_......-.--- 2 fe Sean ae ae 
4 Baltimore, Md-___......-.--- 25 2, 080 Seattle, Wash_._......_---- 3 1, 836 
Beene, BEOOS........~..<s-- 1 1, 800 Shreveport, La.._.....----- : - Bice 
2 1, 600 Springfield, Il..........---- 1 1, 680 
Cambridge, Mass........--- 3 2, 190 2 1, 320 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa__------ 2 1, 440 Springfield, Mass... ..----- 2 2, 190 
Charleston, §.C_...........- 3 1, 200 1 1, 248 
Charlotte, N.C____......-.. 1 1, 620 Springfield, Ohio___...----- 2 874 
Chattanooga, Tenn.._....-- 3 1, 728 St. Joseph, Mo- ---.-------- 4 1, 380 
ae 1 1, 621 aa, 260............-- 5 1, 020 
7 1, 275 44 900 
Cleveland, Ohio... .......-- 22 1, 220 St. Paul, Minn_.........--- 12 1, 758 
Columbus, Ohio...........- 7 1, 650 Syracuse, N.Y......------- (G 1s sce 
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Num- Num- 
berin | Salary ber in 
Occupation, city, and State each per Occupation, city, and State each 
oceu- | annum occu- 
pation pation 
Telephone operators—Con. Typists— Continued. 
‘eae, Gane. :. ...........- OPS be Cincinnati, Ohio.._._ ..__- 1 
:  % » Sena: 4 $2, 200 Cleveland, Ohio___.______--. 1 
i, ‘S © 9 VRe* COR Sa 4 (20 Jersey City, N.J_.._....--- (8) 
, 8 » SCR Z” 3 900 Knoxville, Tenn___...__._-- 1 
= Saou: 3 2, 000 Long Beach, Calif. _....._-- 1 
Wena, D.O........:. 1 1, 680 Medford, Mass_.........--- (8) 
2 1, 620 Newark, i AE TNR 
3 1, 560 New York, + al aaa 
7 1, 440 
Waterbury, Conn____.---- ORB iid es <, Portland, Oreg_.........--- 
Wilmington, Del_____.___- A ERC aS Savannah, ii ano cabehe 13 
2 tS eT Ee ae AE Seattle, I inet cass 
Tinsmith and sheet-metal work- yy TIS (8) 
er: RANG ~cdmisvneneno>s- 
Bpetrolt, bEteh. cue. 1 2, 148 || Washington, D.C____-_--- 
Traffic captains: 
Aieeaeee, PS_............- 1 2, 100 
Johnstown, Pa__.......__-- 1 1, 932 
pS Seu 1 1, 680 
Sacramento, Calif. __...._-- 1 2, 700 
San Francisco, Calif__-_-_-_--- 1 4, 000 

Traffic checkers: Youngstown, Ohio. -.._---- 
San Antonio, Tex-__-_.._.--- 5 900 || Utility men: 

Traffic directors: SES 0 Se 1 
Detroit, Mich__..........-- l 3, 825 Jersey City, N.J........... 17 
Madison, | Re iva 1 2,7 Los Angeles, Calif._...._-- y 
New Orleans, La-_-_-- epee 7 1 3, 024 3 

Traffic lieutenants: 3 
Duluth, Baing............_. 1 2, 226 tt RTI ol na cmeceimes 4 
. as 2 1, 620 3 
Niagara Falls, N.Y-___-.-_-_- 1 1,980 || Veterinarian: 

Traffic maintenance men: New York, N.Y-.-.-------- 1 
Ee NE 3 1, 680 || Vice officers: 

Traffic sergeants: I a 10 
Allentown, Pa.............. 1 1, 920 Evansville, Ind..........-- 2 
Mapes Geno. 5st 2 1, 560 Jackson, Mich.............- 3 
Dita ee... 1-2... 1 2, 100 Springfield, Mo___....------ 2 
Johnstown, Pa_-_-.--_-.---- - 1 1,858 || Wagonmen: 

Kalamazoo, Mich-_-.._._.--- l 1, 607 Evansville, Ind_.........-- 3 
Sacramento, Calif......._-- 1 2, 540 || Warehouse foreman: 

Training school director: _ SS 1 
Dunseth, Minn_............. 1 1,920 || Warrant officer: 

Evansville, Ind__........_-- 1 31,494 Pasadena, Calif_.........--- 1 
i MO IO ie a 1 2,318 || Watchmen: 

Training school instructors: SR BES thciticeniwnandin' 1 
Rochester, N.Y ..........-- 1 2, 625 St. Louis, Mo. .-.....---- 1 
Honolulu, Hawaii. -...._.--- 1 4, 800 1 

1 2,700 |} Weights and measures investi- 

Truck drivers: gators: 

Detroit, Mich.............. 1 1,377 I nahin inne wn 1 
Portland, RRR SSE 3 1, 377 1 

Turnkeys: 3 
Dpewen Bene... nck nk 6 1, 920 10 
Evansville, Ind_...........- 3 1, 732 3 
Grand Rapids, Mich--__--_- 3 1, 569 || Welfare officers: 

Nashville, Tenn___..____-_- 3 1, 920 I 1 
pS 5 ee 3 1, 320 Kansas City, Kans__.-..__- 1 
San Antonio, Tex_._-.__---- 3 960 ,. | See 1 
Gils SAE DEO. . cneccencscns 35 1, 680 2 

Typists: Woodworker, machine: 

Los Angeles, Calif. _......-- 10 1, 920 Buffalo, © STB 8 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio. __._...-_- 3 1,320 || X-ray electricians: 
1 1, 200 Se a hy 2 

















me OO ee ee 


Ce lh Reel nel 





Salary 
per 
annum 


$1, O80 
1, 350 


1, 020 
1, 500 


10) 
, OSO 


4e() 
<U0 


200 


OOO 
100 
920 
10) 
20 


500 


to 


$4() 


——— ss 2 


O00 


ss 
! 


2, 100 
1, 200 


{) 
4 


2, 111 
1, 928 
l, 790 
l, 607 

l, 515 
2, 160 
2, 250 
1, 200 
1, 080 
2, 250 
4,015 





3 Part time. 


13 Duties performed by secretary. 
8 Duties performed by patrolmen. ported. 


20 Not re 











WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 


Manufacturing Industries 


N THE following table is presented information concerning 

wage-rate adjustments occurring between February 15, 1933, 
and March 15, 1933, as shown by reports received from manufac- 
turing establishments supplying employment data to this Bureau. 
Of the 18,107 manufacturing establishments included in the March 
survey, 17,639 establishments, or 97.4 percent of the total, reported 
no change in wage rates over the month interval. The 2,422,063 
employees not affected by changes in wage rates constituted 98 
percent of the total number of employees covered by the March 
trend-of-employment survey of manufacturing industries. 

Decreases in wage rates were reported by 467 establishments in 
72 of the 89 industries surveyed. These establishments represented 
2.6 percent of the total number of establishments covered. The 
wage-rate decreases reported averaged 11.8 percent and affected 
49,549 employees, or 2 percent of all employees in the establishments 
reporting. 

One establishment reported wage-rate increases in March, averaging 
2 percent, and affecting 180 employees. 
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TaBLE 1—WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING MAR. 15, 1933 











Number of establish- | Number of employees 
Estab- ments reporting— having— 
lish- Total 

number == 


Industry — of em- a w w ‘es 
“Ing | Ployees | wage | in- | de |NOwaee| in 


ing 
changes! creases | creases | °2@28€S | creases 














All manufacturing industries 18, 107 |2, 471,792 | 17, 639 2, 422, 063 


Percent of total 100. 0 100. 0 97.4 


=s 











Food and kindred products: 
Baki 982 | 959 
344 | 342 

311 | 304 

324 321 

424 | 408 

405 | 394 


248 | 239 
55 55 
Sugar refining, cane 14 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs 31 | " 
Cotton goods_-_-__ 680 219, 111 
Cotton small wares___-___| 114 | 8, 650 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
148 31, 696 


442 ‘ 93, 791 
Silk and rayon goods- ___- 237 38, 693 
Woolen and _ worsted 

goods 45, 449 

Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s_. --.----- 78 | 57, 898 
Clothing, women’s 26, 062 
Corsets and allied gar- 





Men’s furnishings 
Millinery 
Shirts and collars 
Iron and steel and their products, 
not including machinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 


Cast-iron pipe 

Cutlery (not including silver 
and plated cutlery) and 
edge tools 

Forgings, iron and steel 


Iron and steel 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Steam and hot-water heating 
apparatus and steam fit- 


Structural and ornamental 
metal work. 

Tin cans and other tinware__- 

Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 
and saws) 


Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
pm and calculating ma- 


Electrica any. appara- 
tus, gh — 
Engines, t 
and water's REEL 
Foundry and machine shop 


Radios and Se: a wei 

















Textile machinery and is 
Typewriters and fon * ea on 


1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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DURING MONTH 




















Estab- 
lish- 















ng 


Total 


of em- 
ployees 


Number of establish- 
ments reporting— 





Number of employees 
having— 





No 
wage 
changes 


Wage 
in- 


creases 





Wage 
de- 
creases 


No wage 


changes 


Wage 
in- 
creases 





Wage 
de- 
creases 





Nonferrous metals and their parts: 
Aluminum manufactures-.-__- 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

DEOGINIER: Joi ddtcencnsentnes 
Clocks and watches and time- 

recording devices........... 
Jewelry 
Lighting equipment-_.._._.._- 
Silverware and pees ware 
Smelting and refining—cop- 

per, lead, and zine___....__- 
Stamped and enameled ware._ 

Transportation equipment: 
Aircraft 
Automobiles. ..........--..-- 
Com electric and steam rail- 
Lessmatioan NI tance tenianineaiin es 
Shipbuilding_--.......-.....- 

Railroad repair sho 
Electric railr 





















1 yo ES oa 





Tur 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. _- 
Comeiigibeadcc ths cca cnn. 
Glass 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
and other products___...._- 
Pottery 





ro a printing: 
Bones, PAST........-........- 
Paper and pulp 
— aaa | publishing 
and job 








ists’ preparations._-_._- 
Ean I ib Secccknnbnce 
De 
Paints and varnishes......_.- 
Petroleum re 


Se 





oods, other than 
beste, oes, tires and inner 


Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing _ smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 


ee 





210 


141 
52 


31 
89 


39 
11 


397 
548 
442 
452 


669 
124 
191 


214 
112 


328 
152 


319 


745 





86 
44 


131 






34 





4, 808 
24, 766 


6, 030 
6, 709 
2, 371 
7, 041 


8, 115 
11, 242 


5, 964 
169, 571 


4, 573 
1, 449 
22, 453 


19, 864 
73, 610 


36, 721 


14, 699 
50, 744 
1, 129 


13, 282 
10, 467 
33, 632 


4, 354 
13, 531 


106, 349 
23, 057 


19, 997 
75, 108 


42, 312 
61, 578 
20, 550 


3, 462 
7, 245 
3, 202 

9, 078 
12, 760 
47, 800 
27,777 
14, 024 


8, 232 








17, 785 
41, 043 


Foes 


187 


211 
109 


321 
147 


311 











oo oN OO KDR 


= 8 & 





Lt 

















4, 760 
24, 575 


6, 030 
6, 389 
2, 096 
6, 930 


8, 115 
10, 724 


5, 915 
167, 658 


4, 553 
1, 449 
22, 383 


19, 488 
73, 429 


35, 182 


14, 367 
48, 417 
1,111 


12, 454 
10, 437 
33, 281 


4,172 
13, 454 


105, 284 
22, 826 


19, 810 
69, 751 


41, 259 
59, 561 
19, 970 


3, 373 
7, 245 
3, 202 
9, 061 
12, 275 
47, 800 
27,777 
14, 024 


8, 232 


17, 752 
41, 043 


9, 811 
37, 916 





Se 





351 
182 

















—eewewne 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Data concerning wage-rate changes occurring between February 
15, 1933, and March 15, 1933, in 14 groups of nonmanufacturing 
industries are presented in the following table. 

No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite minin 
and crude-petroleum producing groups. In the remaining 12 ¢ ps 
decreases in wage rates were reporte over the month interval. The 
average percents of decrease in rates reported in each of the several 
groups were as follows: Telephone and telegraph, 7 percent; electric- 
railroad and motor-bus operation, 7.6 percent; power and light, 9.7 
percent; canning and preserving, 10 percent; quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, 10.2 percent; dyeing and cleaning, 11.3 percent: 
metalliferous mining, 11.8 wo Bicen ay Maar ac coal mining, 13.2 
percent; laundries, 13.2 percent; hotels, 13.7 percent; retail trade, 
13.8 percent; and vhelens trade, 14 percent. An increase averaging 


10 percent was reported in the bituminous coal-mining industry. 


TABLE 2.—_WAGE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING 
MONTH ENDING MAR. 15, 1933 








Number of establish- | Number of employees 
ments reporting— having— 





Industrial group ie : w 
ty) age 
wage i 





Bituminous coal mining 
Percent of total 

Metalliferous mining 
Percent of total 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining- 
Percent of total 

Crude petroleum producing 
Percent of total 

Telephone and telegraph 
Percent of to 


Percent of total 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance 
Percent of total 
Wholesale trade 


ot 
, oe ih 
-oOo +B 


—— 


Hotels 
Percent of total 
Canning and 
Percent of total 
dries 


Bin mao Bm Bus 


Dyeing and cleaning 
Percent of total 


 p 
CAD 
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N THE table following are wage and hour changes reported by 
trade unions and municipalities covering the months of January 1 
The tabulation covers 31,469 workers, of whom 


to April 15, 1933. 
In addition to 


2.457 are reported to have gone on the 5-day week. 
these changes District No. 12 of the United Mine Workers reported 
a renewal of agreement for 2 years beginning April 1, 1933, and 
Typographical Union No. 232, at Binghamton, N.Y., a renewal of 
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agreement from December 1, 1932, to November 30, 1933. 
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Rate of wages 


| 
| Hours per week 
| 





Before 
change 





After 
change 





Before 
change 









After 
change 














RE iis as igi , eee 
Pan, eee he 


Eureka, Calif.: 


News 
Great Falls, Mont.: 


eee 
Job work, night ___._-__- oe 
Newspaper, day._.......---- 
Newspaper, night -____._.__- 


Hamilton, Ohio: 


Hartford, Conn.: 


Newspaper, day-_........---- 
Ps en tonn 


News 
Jacksonville, [l.: 
Daywork 


EES ae 


Kansas City, Mo., and vicinity: 


Newspaper, day......___- LE 


Newspaper, night_.._____- 


Lawrence, Mass., newspaper.._..........._|_.. 


Madison, Wis: 


Newspaper, day ----- <aiteeee 
Newspaper, night__.__- Bay & 


Miami, Fla.: 


Newspaper, day.........---- 
Newspaper, night __..._____- 


Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Newspaper, day: 
Rate A 


EE 
Minot, N. Dak., newspaper, day 


1 Not reported. 


SE SEE EE 
aa 


Newspaper, day-..--....-.---- 








‘ 3 Date of 
Industry or occupation and locality change 
Building trades: 
Bricklayers and masons: 
Rochester, N.Y., and vicinity. _._.._.___- Jan. 13 
EA Se \Jan. 1 
Cement finishers, Butte, Mont_............---- | Mar. 1 
Painters: 
ESR eae ane gamma iene en = ee 
I i Stitch ww adeibacnaebie Jan. 1 
EE a ee Mar. 1 
ROGE Es reeetet, 28.3 2.6.0 02. s. 05 ee eee Apr. 1 
Structural-iron workers, Indianapolis, Ind_--_--- Jan. 15 
Food workers, Santa Barbara, Calif.: 
RE ESR ESR ee Jan. 26 
Printing and publishing: 
a and machine operators: 
ugene, Oreg.: 
Newspaper, day-_....---_- Blame ea Cie .|Jan. 1 
Seren an FP | ee 
ES, ee eee rn Feb. 24 
NE a nee fe 7 


7. 2 
‘ah Nee 










Per hour 
$1. 25 
1. 25 


1. 624%) 
87% 


1, 25 


1.62% 


. 20 

1. 23 

Per week 
40. 00 


Per hour 
86 
. 80 
. 86 


Per week 
41. 50 
44. 00 
Per day 
8. 25 
8.75 
8. 25 
8.75 


Per week 
38. 50 


49. 00 
52. 00 


42. 00 
45. 00 


52. 00 
55. 00 
(*) 


47. 00 
50. 00 


Per hour 
1, 07 
1.14 


Per week 
45. 00 
46. 80 


47.7 
49. 50 
47.00 


2 Days per week. 











1.37% 
. 70 
1, 16 


Per week 
37. 50 


Per hour 
. 80 
. 86 
42 
.78 


Per week 
32. 50 
35. 00 

Per day 

7. 25 


36. 80 
39. 17 


Per hour 
1, 07 
1.14 


Per week 
37. 50 
39. 00 


39.75 
41. 25 
42. 30 





44 
44 
351% 
3514 


48 


44 
44 


42 


48 


43 
48 


48 
48 


45 


48 
48 















40 
40 






40 






40 





44 





62 





3514 
3544 
3514 
3514 



















SStt 












40 





40 






44 
44 







40 
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APR. 15, 1933—Continued 








Industry or occupation and locality 


Rate of wages 


Hours per week 





Before 
change 


After 
change 


Before 
change 





Printing and publishing—Continued. 
Compositors and machine operators—Contd. 
Montgomery, Ala.: Per hour 
Newspaper, day . $0. 90 
Newspaper, night i . 95 


Per week 
Newark, N.J., job work 57. 00 
Newport News, Va.: 
I 
Newspaper, night 
Niagara Falls, N.Y.: 


41. 00 
44. 00 


8 
AS $F & 


S88 Sak SB SB SQA SS SE ssaR SS 88 Sn 8 


Newspape 
Oxishewar City, Okla.: 
SE eee : 
Newspaper, night 
Phoenix, Ariz., and vicinity: 
Job work, day 
I nc . 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 
Providence, R.I.: 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 
Rochester, N.Y.: 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 
Shawnee, Okla.: 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 
Spartanburg, 8.C.: 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 
Utica, N.Y., and vicinity, newspaper 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa:: 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 


Wilmington, N.C.: 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 

Worcester, Mass.: 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 


Stereotypers, Evansville, Ind.: 
Daywork 


Se 8! 
woe 
ial ote 


Beas 
Por orb 
SN Prroe 


Sf $F FB SH 


BS SF 


Se #5 
S38 $8 88 $8 $8 88 S8RR SS & 


> *» 
ree 5 
SEE RS 


SB 


y 
= 
a 


Fe 83s 
x 


+ 
. 
Zs“ 88 Ses 


MN 
CS 


Street-railway workers, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Motormen and conductors 


Textile re: 


-“o-~ 
- 
— 


ny “ee 


Jan. 30 
Municipal workers: 
Bakersfield, Calif Mar. 10 
Camas, Wash., water commission press. -_|Jan. 1 
Chicago, Iil., teachers and other school employ- 
ees receiving over $1,000 per year parr eae 
CE SU ncnnicc cet watenadelanca sn eet ees 
Clifton Forge, Va nga ous 54 
Colrain, Mass Mar. 1 (') 


1 Not reported. 48 percent reduction. 7 5 to 20 percent reduction. 
2 Days per week. 5 5 to 10 percent reduction. § 10 percent reduction. 
3 Approximate. 6 15 percent reduction. * 5 percent reduction. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, JAN. 1 TO 
‘ APR. 15, 1933—Continued 




































Rate of wages Hours per week 








Date of 


change Before After | Before| After 
change change | change | change 






; Industry or occupation and locality 
















Municipal workers—Continued. ee 
Davenport, Iowa, employees receiving over 
$1,000 Tet FeOT.. 2-55 520--.~- 22 --------- Apr. 1 (1) (8) 44 44 
Erie, Pa----- weseecoeererereceee---2+----------- Jan. 2 (1) (8) (1) (1) 


Per month | Per month 
yl Sp | ee ee Jan. 1 $110-250 | $100-175 56 56 













Hempstead, N.Y.: Per year Per year 
Class A.....-------------------------------- Feb. 1] 1, 500-2, 200 (*) (1) (1) 
Class B-.-..-------------------------------- .--do....| 2, 200-3, 000 (10) (1) (1) 
Class C......------------------------------- Gu. 11 3, 000 (12) (1) (1) 
JORMA ig Bin ctid strep pecs ccceccowncceqeate Jan. 2 (') (6) (1) (1) 






(teh a a A IRE AS ie ) (8) 














Per hour Per hour 
i oi wn emneiahalen nal as” "een , . 35 48 48 
Oe OE ae Mar. 1 (1) (13) 30 30 
[Gi Aes can ck ns cecciecteiicdounst _.| Jan. 1 (1) (8) 54 54 






Oak Harbor, Ohio, laborers..............------- ale, 8 . 40 35 (1) (1) 












Poughkeepsie, N.Y., employees receiving over 

$1,200 per year............--.--.-------------- a eS (") (8) (1) (1) 
Set Seta ties daqiickn ns ledbncswatonhs a Tae (1) (8) (1) (1) 
Wh odin tctniapnensin nse cpesinn ae he (1) (14) (1) (1) 






























1 Not reported. ® 5 percent reduction. 12 10% percent reduction. 
615 perceut reduction. 10746 percent reduction. 13 30 percent reduction. 
810 percent reduction. 't And over. 14 23 percent reduction. 








Executive Order Reducing Salaries of Federal Employees 


URSUANT to section 3 (a) and (b), title I] of the so-called 
“Economy Act” enacted by the Seventy-third Congress, and 
approved March 20, 1933, an Executive order was issued March 28, 
1933, reducing the salaries of Federal employees. The percentage of 
reduction was based on the index figures for the cost of living for the 
6-month periods ending June 30, 1928, and December 31, 1932. 
The text of the Executive order fellows: 


Whereas sections 2 and 3, title II, of the act entitled ‘‘An act to maintain the 
credit of the United States Government,’’ approved March 20, 1933 (Public No. 
2, 73d Cong.), provide: 

“Sec. 2. For that portion of the fiscal year 1933 beginning with the first day 
of the calendar month following the month during which this act is enacted, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, the compensation of every officer or 
employee shall be determined as follows: 

“‘(a) The compensation which such officer or employee would receive under 
the provisions of any existing law, schedule, regulation, Executive order, or 
departmental order shall first te determined as thotgh this title (except sec. 4) 
had not been enacted. 

‘“‘(b) The compensation as determined under subparagraph (a) of this section 
shall be reduced by the percentage, if any, determined in accordance with section 
3 of this title. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The President is authorized to investigate through established 
agencies of the Government the facts relating to the cost of living in the United 
States during the 6 months’ period ending June 30, 1928, to be known as the base 
period, and, upon the basis of such facts and the application thereto of such prin- 
ciples as he may find proper, determine an index figure of the cost of living during 
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such period. The President is further authorized to make a similar investig« tio, 
and determination of an index figure of the cost of living during the 6 mont}, 
period ending December 31, 1932, and each 6 months’ period thereafter. 

“(b) The President shall announce by Executive order the index figure for tho 
base period and for each subsequent period determined by him under paragr:)), 
(a) of this section. The percentage, if any, by which the cost-of-living ince, 
for any 6-months’ period, as provided in paragraph (a) of this section, is |i wwe, 
than such index for the base period, shall be the percentage of reduction app| ica. 
ble under section 2 (b) of this title in determining compensation to be paid during 
the following 6 months’ period, or such portion thereof during which this tit\e jg 
in effect: Provided, That such percentage of reduction (including reductions mace 
under any existing law, regulation, or Executive order, in the case of subsiste),c¢ 
and rental allowances for the services mentioned in the pay act of June 10, 1922 
shall not exceed 15 per centum.”’ 

And whereas, through established agencies of the Government, I have investi- 
gated the facts relating to the cost of living in the United States during the 
6 months’ period ending June 30, 1928, and during the 6 months’ period ending 
December 31, 1932, and have determined index figures of the cost of living during 
such periods, such index figures being based upon an index figure of 100 for the 
year 1913: 

Now, therefore, pursuant to the authority so vested in me, I hereby announce: 

First, That such index figures are— 

(a) a the 6 months’ period ending June 30, 1928, the base period, 
an 
(b) 133.9 for the 6 months’ period ending December 31, 1932; 

Second, That the cost-of-living index for the 6 months’ period ending Decem))er 
31, 1932, is 21.7 per centum lower than the cost-of-living index for the base 
period; and 

Third, That this per centum being in excess of the maximum per centum pre- 
scribed by section 3 (b), the percentage of reduction applicable under section 2 
(b), in determining the compensation of officers and employees to be paid during 
the period from April 1, 1933, to June 30, 1933, inclusive, is 15 per centum. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue Wuite Houses, March 28, 1933. 
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Farm Wage Rates on April 1, 1933 


ARM wage rates on April 1, 1933, were 2.7 percent lower than on 

January lof this year and 23.4 percent lower than on April |, 
1932, according to a press release issued by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics under date of April 11, 1933. Average 
wages per day without board on April 1, 1933, ranged from 55 cents 
in Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina to $2.10 ia Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

The following table, compiled from the press release mentioned 
above, shows average farm wage rates in the several geographic divi- 
sions and in the United States as a whole on April 1, 1933, as com- 
pared with April 1, 1932, and with the annual average for the period 
1910-14. 
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WAGE RATES ON APR. 1, 1932 AND 1933, AND ANNUAL AVERAGE FOR 


\VERAGE FARM 
; PERIOD 1910 TO 1914, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 















Per month 







Per day 









With board Without board With board Without board 









Geographic division An An- An- An- 


nual nual nual nual 
ye aver- |Apr. 1,/Apr. 1,| aver- “ % * 18 aver- : m8 aver- 
1 1933 age, 1932 1933 age, - 2 age, ; : age, 

1910- 1910- | 2932 | 1933 | ;oig_| 1982 | 1933 | ioig- 
14 14 14 14 









































™ New England.-...--- $30. 69 |$23. 22 |$24. 23 [$51.25 |$42. 31 |$37. 54 |$1. 64 |$1. 26 |$1. 27 |$2. 39 [$1.87 | $1.71 
Middle Atlantic______| 27. 56 | 19.91 | 22.08 | 43.78 | 33.87 | 33.19] 1.58 | 1.18] 1.23] 2.22] 1.66] 1.62 
* fast North Central._| 21.90 | 15.91 | 23.79 | 32.07 | 24.86 | 32.86] 1.14] .87] 1.31] 1.56] 1.18] 1.68 
* West North Central _| 22. 63 | 16. 28 | 26.02 | 32.74 | 24.77 | 36.45} 1.11] .83 | 1.44] 1.58]1.19] 1.85 
™ south Atlantic... -- 13. 38 | 10.62 | 14.65 | 20.04 | 16.37] 20.96] .68] .54] .81] .91] .75] 1.05 
> ast South Central_..| 12. 26 | 10.39 | 14.65 | 18.36 | 15.36 | 20.72] .61] .52] .81] .82] .67] 1.04 
> West South Central __| 14. 38 | 12.10 | 17.65 | 21.92 | 18.44] 25.33] .73] .58] .99] .96] .82] 1.26 
 Mountain..........-- 28. 34 | 21.58 | 32.36 | 43.11 | 32.72 | 46.15] 1.261 1.00] 1.50] 1.81] 1.40] 204 
) Pacific. .....---------] 88. 48 | 24. 74 | 33.33 | 55.01 | 40.57 | 47.97 | 1.53 | 1.12] 1.50] 2.26] 1.66] 2.06 
- a 

United States_.| 19.19 | 14.67 | 20.41 | 29.13 | 22.98] 29.09} .97] .75 | 1.10} 1.35] 1.05] 1.43 












































Tripartite Conference on International Establishment of 
40-Hour Week ' 


e T ITS sixteenth session, held in 1932, the International Labor 
o Conference adopted a resolution providing for a study of the 
> question of the legal institution of the 40-hour week in all industrial 
countries, with a view to the early adoption of international regula- 
tions on the subject. Consideration of the technical problems con- 
nected with the reduction of hours of work was referred to a tripar- 
tite preparatory conference, made up of representatives of employers, 
employees, and the Governments of the different countries, and it 
was decided that the conclusions of the conference should be sub- 
mitted to the governing body of the International Labor Office in 
January 1933 with a view to presenting them at the World Economic 
Conference and possibly also to the Governments. It was provided 
that the discussions of the conference should cover industry as a 
whole, including mines, and also the hours of work of salaried em- 
ployees, but that maritime work and agriculture should be excluded. 

Thirty-five of the fifty-eight States which are members of the 
International Labor Organization were represented at the tripartite 
conference which met in Geneva January 10, 1933. Of this number, 
19 States, including all of the more important industrial States of 
Europe with the exception of the U.S.S.R., were represented by com- 
plete delegations, 1 State was represented by one Government, and 
one employers’ delegate, and 15 States were represented by Govern- 
ment delegates only. The total number of delegates entitled to vote 
was 74, and with the advisers, deputy delegates, and substitutes the 
total number attending the conference was 162. 

The questions taken up by the conference related to the possibility 
and desirability of finding a solution to the problem of whether a 
concerted reduction of hours of work could to a certain extent diminish 
the volume of unemployment either immediately or when even a 
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' International Labor Office. Report of the Tripartite Preparatory Conference on the reduction of 
hours of work (January 10-25, 1933). Geneva, 1933. 
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partial economic recovery occurred. There was no question from the 
outset of the conference that all the members were agreed upon the 
fact that unemployment had at the present time reached so serious 9 
stage that every effort should be made to find effective remedies as 
quickly as possible. Upon the question of whether reduction of hours 
was a measure calculated to decrease unemployment, however, there 
was a divergence of opinion, the members of the workers’ group and 
the representatives of some of the Governments supporting this view 
while the employers’ representatives objected to compulsory reduction 
in working hours. 

It was contended by the workers’ delegates that the possible increase 
in costs which might result from the reduction of hours would be offset 
by the increase in the purchasing power of the workers; by the decrease 
in the overhead charges per unit of production, since the number of 
units would be increased by the revival of economic activity; and by 
the decrease and perhaps the disappearance of social charges repre- 
sented by unemployment benefit. The employers’ representatives, 
on the other hand, maintained, among other objections, that the 
reduction in hours of work accompanied by an increase of hourly 
rates would result in a considerable increase in production costs and 
selling prices with a fall in demand calculated to produce fresh unem- 
ployment; the compulsory reduction of hours of work would arti- 
ficially accentuate mechanization; and the existing inequalities in 
wages, standards of living, population factors, and economic condi- 
tions would increase the disparity between the competitive power of 
various countries and tend to exaggerate economic nationalism with 
further hindrances to international trade. The majority of the 
Government delegates who took part in the discussion were of the 
opinion that the question of the reduction of hours of work as a remedy 
for unemployment deserved the most serious consideration. 

The conference adopted the proposal that a convention should be 
proposed by the International taker Conference by a vote of 36 to 
21,7 after which the employers’ group announced that it would 
abstain from further voting as it was not prepared to take any 
responsibility in drawing up a convention. 

he other proposals which were accepted by a majority of Govern- 
ment and workers’ delegates dealt with methods of applying the 
proposed reduction in hours and called for the securing of definite 
information by the International Labor Office upon the spread of 
technological unemployment. 
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Agricultural Wages in Canada, 1930 to 1932 


1 Canada in 1932 the wages of farm help were considerably less 
than they were in 1931, in which year there was also a very marked 
decline from the preceding year. During the summer season of 
1932, for the Dominion as a whole, the average monthly wages of 
males were $19, as compared with $25 in 1931, and for female helpers 
$11, as compared with $15 in 1931. In the summer of 1932 the value 
of board per month for males was $15, as against $18 for the corre- 
sponding season in the previous year. The board for females was 
valued at $12 in 1932 and $15 in 1931. Combining wages and board, 


3 For—18 Governments and 18 workers; against—3 Governments and 18 employers. 
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the figures show a reduction from 1931 to 1932 of $9 for males and $7 





ear, wages and board together for male farm workers 


amounted in 1932,to $341 and for female farm workers to $255—a 
decline of $98 for males and of $67 for females as compared with 1931. 

Average wages for male and female agricultural labor in the various 
Provinces of the Dominion are given in the following table combining 
two tables published in the February 1933 number of the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. 


AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM WORKERS IN CANADA, 1930, 1931, AND 1932 












Province and year 


Per month, summer season 


Per year 


















Males Females Males Females 
Value Value Value Value 
Cash} of {Total /©8Sh| "of |rotal|C®82| of |rotal| C8! of | Total 
88e | board wage | board wage | board wage | board 








Canada: 
ON a 


WE ierckivitecise niko me 


1930 


1 ee Se ae 
Nova Scotia: 

Oe 

a 





$34 





$22 
18 
15 


18 
14 
12 


20 
17 
15 


20 
16 
13 


19 
15 
12 


Low 








$20 
15 
1] 


16 
15 
10 


17 
15 
13 


16 
14 
11 


17 
14 
10 


21 
17 
12 


18 
13 
10 


21 
13 
10 


21 
15 
12 


25 
20 
15 


$18 
15 
12 


14 
10 
ll 


14 
14 
12 


15 
12 
11 


13 
ll 
9 


17 
15 
12 


18 
15 
13 


19 
16 
13 


20 
17 
14 


21 
19 
15 








SBS BSA RBS BRE LSS SRS BBE RBE ERs usB 








$326 
176 





$233 
199 
165 


205 
163 
141 


209 
196 
164 


215 
184 
145 


194 
162 
126 


228 
203 
163 


238 
197 
173 


253 
203 
166 


256 
215 
182 


291 
275 
217 


$559 
439 
341 


513 
413 
305 


562 
465 
377 


550 
460 
320 


510 
406 
284 


532 
440 
341 


536 
410 
337 


593 
418 
324 


598 
447 
367 


741 
633 
467 








$210 
159 
120 


179 
106 


187 
161 
135 


181 
161 
121 


175 
143 
104 


229 
180 
130 


194 
134 
101 


215 
138 
98 


223 
156 
120 


270 
228 
168 





$199 
163 
135 


165 
131 
119 


157 
155 
126 


164 
143 
115 


139 
118 
98 


194 
168 
130 


204 
162 
148 


212 
174 
142 


222 
189 
159 


242 
228 
180 








$409 
255 
344 


344 
316 
261 
345 
236 


314 


312 


445 
345 


512 
348 









| As given in report; probably a typographical error, as sum of items indicates it should be 18. 
















TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





March 1933 


"ta Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor presents in the following tables data compiled from pay-roll 
reports supplied by cooperating establishments in 17 of the important 
industrial groups of the country and covering the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. . 

Information for each of the 89 separate manufacturing industires 
and for the manufacturing industries combined is shown, following 
which are presented tabulations showing the changes in employment 
and pay rolls in the 16 nonmanufacturing groups included in the 
Bureau’s monthly survey, together with information available con- 
cerning employment in the executive civil service and on class | 


railroads. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industrie: in March 
1933 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in March 1933, with February 
1933, and March 1932 


$4, ie March ins in manufacturing industries decreased 4.2 percent 
in March 1933 as compared with February 1933 and pay-roll 
totals decreased 8.2 percent over the month interval. Comparing 
March 1933 with March 1932, decreases of 14.6 percent in employment 
and 30.7 percent in pay rolls are shown over the 12-month period. 

The decreases in employment and pay rolls between February and 
March 1933.can be attributed very largely to the bank holiday which 
caused a general curtailment of manufacturing activities during the 
early partof March. A slightly off-setting Sy ease in these genera! 
decreases was reflected in the increase in employment and pay rolls in 
the beverage industry, in anticipation of beer legislation. 

The percents of change in employment and pay-roll totals in March 
1933 as compared with Febru 1933 are cred on returns made 
by 18,107 establishments in 89 of the principal manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States, having in March 2,471,792 employees, 
whose combined earnings in one week were $38,921,474. 

The index of employment in March 1933 was 55.1 as compared 
with 57.5 in February 1933, 56.6 in January 1933, and 64.5 in March 
1932; the pay-roll index in March 1933 was 33.4 as compared wit! 
36.4 in February 1933, 35.8 in January 1933, and 48.2 in March 1932. 

In table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical estab- 
lishments reporting in both February and March 1933 in the 89 manu- 
facturing industries, together with the total number of employees on 
the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay period ending 
nearest March 15, the amount of their weekly earnings in March, 
the percents of change over the month and year intervals, and the 
indexes of employment and pay roll in March 1933. 
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The monthly percents of change for each of the 89 separate indus- 
tries are computed by direct comparison of the total number of em- 
ployees and of the amount of weekly pay roll reported in identical 
establishments for the two months considered. The percents of 
change over the month interval in the several groups and in the total 
of the 89 eonmgsecoshegn industries are computed from the index num- 
bers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index num- 
bers of the several industries in the groups by the number of employees 
or wages paid in the industries. The percents of change over the year 
interval in the separate industries, in the groups and in the totals, 
are computed from the index numbers of employment and pay-roll 


totals. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCd 1933, WITH FEBRUARY 1933 AND MARCH 1932 






























Employment Pay-roll totals 





















































Estab- Index num- 
— Sun (apeen 
ments 1 average 
Percent of Percent of 
poe change change 1926= 100) 
both | Number Amount 
a) a ie Feb 
ruar TO e eb- 
a March | ruary nme March | ruary Moo Em- | Pay- 
arc arc ment | tot 
1933 1933 | 1933 1933 | 1933 
Food and kindred products_| 3,107 | 229,849 | —1.3 | —4.7 |$4,436,981 | —3.3 |—18.5 | 76.4 58.1 
REE RE pe pe 982 61, 322 —.8 | —8.5 | 1,295,157 | —2.9 |-—20.4 | 76.4 60. 3 
pS 344 10, 688 |4+-17.5 | +5.4 251, 022 |4-17.5 | —5.0| 76.2 58. 4 
NE vik cry neta denies 311 5,196 | —.1] —5.1 109,765 | —.8|}—19.6 | 88.9 68.3 
Confectionery ............-- 324 31,431 | —6.3 —.7 374, 000 |—14.9 |—24.6 | 70.7 44.7 
pS ee eo 424 15, 458 —.7}| —5.1 308, 044 | —1.6|—14.5]| 80.5 60. 9 
Ice cream... FA ae ae 405 10,947} +.2] —9.4 270, 463 | —1.2 |—26.8| 61.9 46. 0 
Slaughtering and meat 
i ae Macey slave 248 84, 225 | —2.5 | —4.0 | 1,570,875 | —6.8 |—17.9| 82.5 61.4 
8 Pe tit nbaccnheces 55 2, 880 |—27.8 |+-33.6 68, 137 |—10.5 | +6.4| 35.4 30.1 
Sugar refining, cane........ 14 7,702} +.7| —2.6 189, 518 |+12.6 | —6.7 | 74.6 65.0 
s Textiles and their products_| 3,108 | 585,735 | —6.4 | —8.0 | 6,737,316 |—14.8 |—29.5 | 67.5 39, 0 
} a a I a a 459,528 | —7.7 | —7.2 | 5,121,366 |—16,4 |—27.1| 67.9 40,4 
Carpets and rugs. -.---- 31 9, 367 | —3.7 |—23.4 129, 551 | +1.3 |—38.0] 47.8 25. 6 
Cotton goods-__......-- 680 | 226,338 | —3.2| —4.0 | 2,159,424 | —8.3 |—22.8| 72.0 44.0 
Cotton small wares__._- 114 8,773 | —6.2 |—13.6 115, 828° |—15.5 |—31.4 | 748 48.0 
eo finishing 
TI SS 148 | 32,562 | —3.7 |—12.2 546, 270 |—12.9 |—31.8 | 75.3 49.4 
Knit goods. ......._--- 442 96,759 | —3.2 | —5.4 | 1,118,180 | —8.1 |—26.4 | 77.2 46.0 
Silk and rayon goods .._| 237 39, 385 |—14.0 |—11. 445, 969 |—19.3 |—23.6 | 51.3 29.5 
Woolen end worsted 
nid ngr bese iotsicnianade 246 46, 344 |—23.5 | —9.9 606, 144 |—37.9 |—33.5 | 59.9 35. 5 
Wearing apparel___._____- 1,210 | 126,207 | —2.6 | —9.6 | 1,615,950 |—11, 2 |—33. 66, 8 36. 4 
Clot » men’s.__.---. 8 58,852 | —2.4 | —6.6 746,851 | —8.7 |—24.7 | 66.5 35. 7 
Clothing, women’s.....| 456 26,318 | —3.5 |—13.5 392, 295 |—15.2 |—42.2 | 67.0 35. 8 
Corsets and allied gar- 
ae Tai AEF 32 5,606 | —.2] —5.3 69, 681 |—15.6 |—28.5 | 102.4 68. 1 
Hats, fur-felt.........- 35 5,191 | —3.4} —4.0 81,119 |—10.0 |—19.5 | 64.3 33. 4 
Men’s furnishings..-._- 70 6,814 | —4.7] —88 67,399 | —4.7 |—36.9 | 60.3 32, 2 
Millinery .............. 127 9,030 | —3.0 |—17.2 120, 655 |—13.3 |—44.3 | 69.8 37.5 
Shirts and collars_.--._- 112 14,396 | —.6| —4.0 137,950 | +.5/|—15.6| 657.9 34.7 
Iron and steel and their 
products, not including 
CE bitietipesnhde —4,3 |—19,5 | 3,490,086 | —8,2 |—36.1 | 49,1 22.5 
ESE i Sa 28.1 
a a 11.0 
bh Ridin alten’ 26.7 
22.8 
0 Ea le TE 20.7 
ae Teh, ay 21.3 
32.5 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH 1933, WITH FEBRUARY 1933 AND MARCH 1932—(€ 0). 



































































TA 
— an 
Employment Pay-roll totals - 
Estab- — 4 Index num- 
—. = March 
men 3 (averag 
Percent of Percent of “Tage 
pear change change 1926 = 10 
Industry both | Number Amount 
ato ale Bir? ft “weck) | Feb- . 
ruary ro. e wee e , | 
and | March |ruary a ms March |ruary —— En- | Pay. 
March} 1933 Mach March 1933 pe ” March er. roll 
ar arc ment | totals 
—_ 1933 | 1933 1933 | 1938 
Iron and steel—Continued. 3 
Steam and hot water heat- L 
ing apparatus and steam- | 
NER eh Suinadt- pede sane 98 11, 456 |—12.3 |—30.0 | $171,746 |—12.4 |—38.5 | 30.5/ 16.9 
cg _ See SAE Re Cats 161 13, 690 | —2.6 |—18.5 208, 133 | —6.3 |—29.1} 41.9) 21.7 
Structural and ornamental 
MEER on nba cnccicse 198 13, 246 | +1.6 |—30.4 177,454 | —.8 |—50.0] 37.8 | 7.2 P 
Tin cans and other tinware- 59 7,895 | —2.7 | —6.8 138,825 | —3.4 |—17.8] 68.4/ 38.4 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 
ce a 128 6, 214 | —5.9 |—23.9 85, 346 |—11.3 |—-42.6 | 55.7 | 27.2 
pg EE NE Se 68 4,738 | —1.8 |—10.9 68, 677 |—11.1 |—86.3 | 87.4 2.1 
Machinery, not including 

transportation equip- ( 

ment_.............. -....---| 1,813 | 256,370 | —3.4 |—27.6 | 4,301,751 | —8.7 |—41,7| 42.4 23,2 
Agricultural implements--- 77 7,139 } —3.6 |—29.4 103, 674 |—11.9 |—44.1 | 28.8 19.0 
Cash _ registers, adding 

machines, and calculating 
SR a te 40 12,050 | —1.6 |—18.3 260, 350 | —4.0 |—24.8] 61.5 41.0 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus and supplies__.-- 291 93, 738 | —2.3 |—34.6 | 1,750,482 | —4.7 |—45.7] 45.3 28.9 
Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and water wheels___..._- 91 14, 494 | —5.2 |—26.3 274,170 | —7.5 |—32.7| 37.9 22.8 
Foundry and machine shop 
io Doin ate comensigleni 1, 068 90,044 | —3.6 |—23.3 | 1,296,455 |—10.2 |—41.4]} 40.8 19.4 
achine tools...........-- 143 9, 133 |—11.9 |—38.8 151, 798 |—20.5 |—50.2| 27.3 15.0 
Radios and phonographs--.- 41 15,615 | —1.5' —4.8 260,316 | —7.7|—17.8]| 61.0 42.0 
Textile machinery and 
ERED: 5 4 46 6, 508 | —3.4 |—19.5 98,944 |—10.8 |—42.3] 53.2) 2.2 
Typewriters and supplies_.- 16 7,649 | —3.2 |—27.2 105, 562 | —7.6 |—40.0] 52.0 27.5 
a 627 71,082 |—4.1 |—19,6 | 1,048,097 | —7.6 |—34.8 | 48,7 28, 1 
Aluminum manufactures - - 25 4,808 | —.5 |—14.2 75,058 | —3.5 |—13.9| 47.6 28. 5 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
ale I, OR 24, 766 | —5.5 |—22.8 369,093 | —8.2|—39.4] 46.0 24.3 
Clocks and watches and 
time-recording devices__-_- 26 6,030 | —8.0 |-—-32.9 61, 822 |—25.8 |—49.8 | 34.9 16. 6 
, EE a RE 141 6,709 | —4.5 |—23.3 106,675 | —9.5|—40.1] 33.2 19. 1 
Lighting equipment .-___._- 53 2,371 | —7.9 |—25.4 37,477 |—13.1 |—39.3 | 55.7 35. 1 
Silverware and plated ware_ 52 7,041 | —1.3 |—10.2 110, 453 | —1.6 |—32.8]| 58.0 31.3 
Smelting and refining— 
copper, lead, and zinc. _- 31 8,115 | +1.2 |—15.3 126, 397 | —4.6 |—27.2] 56.6 33.4 
tamped and enameled 
We Riineticheenoadiikadited 89 11, 242 | —7.6 |—16.7 161, 122 |—11.6 |—35.8| 55.9 31.7 
Transportation equipment.| 414 | 204,010 |—10.3 |—31,3 | 3,636,479 |—14.1 |—46.3 | 43.5) 26.3 
tists ps ckca bontininn 28 5, 964 | +5.7 |—14.6 173, 951 | +5.2 |—15.8 | 196.4 197.4 
Automobiles__..........._- 240 | 169,571 |—11.7 |—31.1 | 2,912,945 |—16.2 |—47.3 | 44.9 26.3 
Cars, electric and steam 
ian: ccptintngtciactine 39 4,573 | —.2|—24.6 74, 208 | +2.1 |—37.8] 17.2 9.2 
Locomotive se aehoiie dain commmanekill ll 1, 449 |—12.3 |—50.0 26, 686 '—14.2 |—64.3 10.3 6.5 
Shipbuilding. ............. 96 22,453 | —5.4 |—34.8 448, 689 | —8.9 |—46.3] 57.8 39. 6 
Railroad repair shops.._..... 945 | 93,474 | —.6 |—10,5 | 2,071,693 | —3.1|—18.9| 47.0) 34.5 
Electric railroad. .......... 397 19, 864 | —1.0] —9.8 507,406 | —.7|—20.8| 64.4 52. 1 
Steam railroad............. 548 73,610 | —.3 |—10.4 | 1,564,287 | --3.3|—18.5| 45.7 33. 5 
Lumber and allied products_| 1,527 | 103,293 | —4. 5 |—20,4 | 1,089,900 |—11.1|—40,2| 31.9 14, 4 
ga 442 36,721 | —7.4 |—23.0 387, 522 |—20.9 |—46.8 | 39.9 16.7 
Lumber, millwork......... 452 14, 699 | —8. 1 |—29.0 170, 253 |—-12.8 |—45.0} 28.7 13.8 
Lumber, sawmills. __...... 608 50, 744 | —2.7 |—17.8 516,923 | —4.1 |—35.7] 29.0 12.8 
Turpentine and rosin...._. 25 1,129 | +2.6| —6.9 15, 202 | +4.1| —5.6 | 42.0 33. 4 
Stone, clay and glass prod- 

ER RRS SS i ET 1,310 76, 266 | +1, 1 |—22.9 | 1,137,445 | —.5 |—37.7| 37.1 20,7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_| 669 13,282 | —.7 |—34.6 133,019 | —6.9 |—49.3 | 19.3 7.2 
I thik cotilionsachite colina 124 10,467 | +.9 |—30.4 163,919 | +2.9 |—46.1]} 30.0 15.3 
le te RIEL 191 33, 632 | +2.2 |—12.8 562,135 | —1.4|—26.41 56.6 37.4 
Marble, granite, slate, and « 

other products..........-. 214 4,354 | +2.0 |—28.6 82,417 | +5.2 |—44.2]| 37.4 22. 5 
Pottery | 112 13,531 | —.8 |—17.6 195, 955 | —1.8 |—37.2 | 57.0 30. 4 
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¢ 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
: STABLISHMENTS IN MARCH 1933, WITH FEBRUARY 1933 AND MARCH 1932—Con. 














Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing in 
both © 
Feb- 
ruary 
and 
March 

1933 


Industry 


Pay-roll totals 








Employment 
Percent of 
change 
Number 
on pay 
roll Feb- 
March | ruary March 
1932 to 
1933 to March 
March 1933 


Amount |. 


of pay roll 
(1 week) 
March 
1933 











Index num- 
He Poamens: 
1933 (average 

Percent of 

Feb- 

March 

ruary | 1939 to Em- | Pay- 

1933 to March ploy- | ro 

—— 1933 ment | totals 









Leather and its manufac- 


CUPCS...ccnteedehenbecdbienees 480 
Boots and shoes. -.-.--..-..- 328 
LOE iik tte cenwcteecwnee 152 

Paper and printing.......... 1, 927 
Boxes, paper............... 319 
Paper and pulp..._...--.-- 408 
Printing and publishing: 

Book and job__.----.-- 745 
Newspapers and peri- 
ie binasiwnuive« 455 


129, 406 
106, 349 
23, 057 
198, 995 
19, 997 
75, 108 


42, 312 


61, 578 


—5.5 
—6.4 
—1.4 
—8.8 
—6.0 
—6.8 
—15.7 


—5.2 


1, 845, 575 
1, 441, 507 
404, 068 


4, 503, 660 

314, 186 
1, 260, 293 
1, 042, 822 


1, 886, 359 


—6,.0 |—24.4 
—5.5 |—27.1 
—6.8 |—14.2 
—3.9 |—23.1 
—4, 4 |—22.0 
—2.7 |—25.9 
—5.5 |—27.8 
—3.0 |—18. 4 
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NBe SAZ 
aw@m ~“I0 @ 
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SN 
on 





























Bs ER 1,069 | 145,898; —.1| —4,4 | 3,062,098 | —2.0 |—16.1; 76,4 58.5 
Dhdée keer anes 112 20, 550 —.4] —2.8 464,414 | —2.0 |—15.1| 86.4 60. 2 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and 
WN itidinn ns os dceecnse 86 3,462 | —5.5 |—17.4 32,845 | —3.1|-—27.2| 38.4 33.0 
Druggists’ preparations__. 44 7, 245 —.9 |—12.3 141, 588 | —5.0|—16.6| 69.8 66. 5 
57: Ss <a rs 28 3,202} —.7] —2.8 58,987 | +1.5|—15.4] 75.7 47.7 
FerGiicick ue kdoconts 201 9,078 |+-19.0 | +5.5 95, 984 11.3 |}—15.0) 67.4 36.3 
Paints and varnishes... ._- 355 12,760 | —1.5 |—14.7 244,135 | —8.0|—33.1| 63.3 43.5 
Petroleum refining._.....-- 131 47,800} +.2| —3.7 | 1,276,681} +.5)—11.5]| 62.8 53. 2 
Rayon and allied products. 23 27,777 | —4.8 | —1.2 455, —5.4 |—14.0} 142.0] 114.5 
50RD... .ndntacéesanoosue 89 14,024 | —1.5 | —3.2 292,406 | —2.2|—14.7| 93.7 76.3 
Rubber produets__.__....... 149 67,069 | —3,8 |—12,1 | 1,027,317 |—12.5 |—35.3 | 60.2 32,2 
Rubber boots and shoes - - . & 8, 232 | —7.9 |—24.2 112,014 |—21.4 |—-38.2/] 45.3 26.8 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
inner Gpee......4...22,- 97 17,785 | —2.8 | —4.3 273, 564 |—10.7 |—23.5 | 79.7 46. 1 
Rubber tires and inner 
ERG AND tee 44 41,043 | —3.3 |—12.9 641, 739 |—11.1 |—39.8 | 56.7 28.7 
Tobacco manufactures ____. 249 47,955 | —9.2 |—17.9 533,076 |—10.3 |—30.8 | 59.5 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff__.......- 34 9,960 | —3.5 | —2.8 116, 463 | —7.7|\|—16.9| 86.4 
Cigars and cigarettes - - ..-.. 215 37,995 |—10.0 |—20.3 416, 613 |—10.8 |—33.1 | 56.1 
Total, 89 industries ___./18, 107 |2, 471,792 | —4,2 |—14. 6 [38,921,474 | —8,2 |—30.7| 55.1 























Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 






Perr capita weekly earnings in March 1933 for each of the 89 manu- 
facturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
for all industries combined, together with the percents of change in 
March 1933 as compared with February 1933 and March 1932 are 


shown in table 2. 


These earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of 
wages. They are per capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing 
the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of 


employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 
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TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES [yn 
MARCH 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH FEBRUARY 1933 AND MARCH 1932 : 
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Percent of chan: 
a = compared with 
Industry Rang es sa 
n Marc 
February March 
1983 1933 1932 
iigschiccl ata eink cgsibseinse <x Sisal ts osu abcallia pols teahatdeahinee eb aiNihs secant $21. 12 —2.0 —13.3 
PDR inniicinnnibipninenieccncnnndibiemeDevendiidgmupnousniondils 23. 49 +.1 10.9 
niin inaciinsindiisacraiiintiibandipmleniits stepiantntiah edgiereiciagntaaceiged 21. 12 —.8 15.9 
EES RIS ose SE ES PORE oe. es 11. 90 —9. 2 24 | 
arc iit in bs lasteatninte ocd an doch im ebinidilagids ane sacle dae 19. 93 —.8 9.9 
ERR RES ED Sac RE er Rae: Se aaB I Mra eS mie tt 24. 71 —1.3 18.8 
Slaughtering and meat packing..--.............--_..---..--..-.. 18. 65 —4.5]- 14.7 
a ei a ie aR RN OEE le TINE BT Se HS 23. 66 +23. 9 0). 4 
I sn aerate habia lacmmiemmantbaees 24. 61 +11.9 1] 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
SRE Io i RR ES PT * SN ART Se Re ee 13. 83 +65. 1 9 
oR RA SALAS SERRA Tes aM ema 9. 54 —5.4 ) 
Ng oa ckabbandusuaneleabesus 13. 20 —10.0 —0. 8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_-__..............-..-.......... 16. 78 —9.5 —22 } 
tii cack andres ck naive mes eomipoaishiomesdhinmiwesibidie 11. 56 —5.1 —22 
I a  eeinceaidiliantemninabielidibtioa 11. 32 —6.2 —13.2 
I on nccncwnnacinbmieibice cisions« 13. 08 —18.9 —26,2 
Wearing apparel: 
EASE ET (ie ee no eR 12. 69 —6.5 ) 
NRE > RS ST A AE Re 14, 91 —12.1 
Corsets and allied garments._.......................-.....-- 12. 43 —15.4 24.4 
ie SRS SS a a a LammBeeM ae ey EEE SRR 15. 63 —6.8 —16, 1 
a AR, SR A SR ae ai, oe RE ERE 9. 89 +.1 - 
en on eel neeiaibibege 13. 36 —10.6 —32. 
SE ee IRL ROR 2 a 9. 58 +1.2 —11.7 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
pM SITE TET ike eae 13. 52 —11.0 —24,2 
I kk tad ss Sal ta lan oes sn chieasinin opp imine bienshiaiiaae 13. 80 +19. 3 —14.5 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools. 13. 07 —22.2 —32.9 
I a aaa gucniiadiion 13. 54 —6.0 —22.7 
aos oscar h i sates detach hina hie sadn engs biiieiditenciiings toon tel 11. 73 —6.9 —26.7 
Nee lialial ali: inci ciel kai ten ean Sinaimeiintneibecam 12.73 —4.5 —20. 5 
Si ce VEE REN ECE A ee nO Ot SRR Ee ie 15. 54 16.4 —7.( 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings___..- 14. 99 —.1 —12.2 
cease inca deen ni in aac ts date pod ovep cihiaian egaheminiaaphcacniieen 15. 20 —3.9 —13.2 
Structural and ornamental metal work -..................-..-. 13. 40 —2.4 —28. ] 
Tin cans and other tinware._..................- POR ON Caton 17. 58 —.7 —11.8 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) _- 13. 73 —5.8 —24.6 
- b meted, yon aman a aadinn nailed “np = a amma 14. 49 —9. 6 —28.7 
achinery, not inclu transportation equipment: 
i I siiiiicttitcniscciniehinndtindanedinhinckekodos 14. 52 —8. 6 20.7 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines____-- 21. 61 —2.3 7.9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. ...............-.- 18. 67 —2.4 16.5 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels__...............-. 18. 92 —2.4 8.8 
Foundry and machine-shop products-_.....................-..-- 14. 40 —6.9 —23.6 
isn tell cian Uiiginntinisindnewweiinipemianmescitecaniitas 16. 62 —9.8 —18.8 
Radios and | aman yp is diate hii dist Nheoetih anabgnhcoatiinrithpbndinaiatinaiin taba 16. 67 —6.3 —13.3 
en TER NO cine rt ecm cdncctcnecodence- 15. 20 -—7.7 —28.3 
TIT SNNE IIS. in ctronechctenaienccnccpebbndsgibawasnd 13. 80 —4.6 —17.6 
Nonferrous metals and their parts: 
se Le eeniadinens el 15. 61 —3.0 +.4 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_-..........----......--..--. 14. 90 —2.9 —21.5 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices__..............- 10. 25 —19.4 —25.7 
ita iad i oe shee die Bile in renicateb ites diurc ie er iediteationi 15. 90 —§.2 —21.7 
EE 2 RE OT Re ena OE Ae 15. 81 —5.7 —18.5 
oer ee ie I ae, oe en ernnconsdnphbeneccden 15. 69 —.3 —25.3 
Smelting and refinine—copper, lead, and zinc._...............-- 15. 58 —5.7 —14.1 
Stamped and enameled ware... ...............................- 14. 33 —4.3 —23. 1 
aay was equipment: 7 
PE iiicitnns chadbibbhdacicdsccdewghiaiaiededdnbdyindabdiieiae 29.17 —.5 —] 
NL ai cls weninehodimenisctniiguniiiiatnn -siaotapaeasilntin time haaaielliaie iain 17.18 —5.0 — 23. 5 
Cars, electric and steam railroad...............................- 16. 23 +2.3 —17.8 
eae Speer oe eames | a 
Ti a a a a ‘ _ —17. 
Rallrlectric railroad. 
i scifi sins pissin ibiabinllichltecron cla asinehien agente temic 25. 54 +.3 —12.0 
ERAN DN ek oer  elerepMen eNceepee se SPDT Y eee 21. 25 —3.0 —9. 2 
cts ia sees diidedoure wihivnin tine eninge omwaulininiinaiamtihinn dtl 
ber: 
Sl EST Se OE Ee RE Se SO 
NR RES Ape thei ea POEs ER Rae 8 EBS EE 10. 19 —1.5 — 22.3 
Turpentine and rosin-.....-..-.--. midnooescuoave “ 13. 47 +1.4 +1.0 
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TsnLE 2-—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
MARCH 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH FEBRUARY 1933 AND MARCH 1932—Contd. 















































; Percent of change 
rae gs compared with— 
Industry earnings 
in a February | March 
1933 1932 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 

Te Bit te ecitidbwmnencosncknidecasanianence $10. 01 —6.3 —22.1 

si tb eeenes enahnneeknnle eee wneneednsasenngwinnewedes 15. 66 +2.0 —22.4 

akin tetemcbnaneeierneabenconsccncedandestcceua 16. 71 —3.6 —16.0 

Marble, granite, slate, and other products_-_.._.-.....-..--...-- 18. 93 +3.1 —22.0 

Fe pinintonterncnaportcnnonpoccwesoapunnbawenaniys 14. 48 —1.1 —23. 6 
Leather and its manufactures: 

FN RE INL AN RCD ch RN 13. 55 —4.9 —22.0 

Leather-._-- ee 17. 52 —4.3 —13.0 
Paper and printing: 

OR i ererccwcwnccsceeenwcen cones rcncscccnccccccccccnces- 15. 71 —5.4 —17.1 

Paper and pulp--_--- wadévennwnerecscongeeedaresococcessenoeser= 16. 78 —2.6 —20. 4 

ra publishing: 

ARS ESSE SS Rs Ree ne nee IER yee 24. 65 —.5 —14.3 
Newspapers and periodicals... ................-.-..-..-.--- 30. 63 —2.1 —14.1 

Chemicals and allied products: 

CE li ota bcm cncenbagnendushecwaownes oibeinapiliels 22. 60 —1.6 —12.6 

Cottonseed, oil, cake, and meal.-...............................- 9. 49 +2.6 —11.9 

i niin nnsicctetnncnaginniiginennceeiaibinatioe 19. 54 —4.1 —h.0 

RR dadanedithpngdicginiccndcmnciederpiinninontingniilen 18. 42 +2. 2 —12.8 

ie nck sc Lu ombibenesndecswid oikelaceameewecwn 10. 57 —6.5 —19.1 

on ie do ook nme smantieie ie samiiiee 19. 13 —6.6 —21.5 

ik ais iden mee nian pivertdia a ciniiaimntietagiains, 26. 71 +.3 —8. 1 

I I od 16. 38 —.7 —13.3 

ee i il sh neweldgabdiiibdecasonsinG 20. 85 —.8 —12.0 
Rubber products: 

I NE ie a hn ca Lice stn dalinowcones 13. 61 —14.7 —18.6 

Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes_._ 15. 38 —8.1 — 20.0 

SEED CUNDOBS Se oe coo ccc mncwehewaccece 15. 64 —8.0 —30.9 
Tobacco manufactures: 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff__...................._- 11. 69 —4.4 —14.6 

NUD itd ae GAL dos op cecsdicabumudcbbdiwewakas 10. 96 —.9 —16.0 

EE TS TRCN: LF ne PLS is Atk Sea 


















1 Weighted. 






General Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 










GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries by months, from January 1926 to March 
1933, together with average indexes for each of the years from 1926 
to 1932, and for the 3-month period, January to March 1933, inclusive, 
are shown in the following table. In computing these general in- 
dexes, the index numbers of each of the separate industries are weighted 
according to their relative importance in the total. Following this 
table are two charts prepared from these general indexes showing the 
course of employment and pay rolls for each of the years 1926 to 1932, 
inclusive, and for January, February, and March. 
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TABLE 3.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACT! rR. 
ING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1926 TO MARCH 1933 


[12-month average, 1926= 100} 
























































Employment Pay rolls 
Month . a 
1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928) 1929 | 1930] 1931 | 1932) 1933 
| 
January--.-..-- 100. 4) 97.3) 91. 6} 95. 2) 90.7) 74. 6) 64.8) 56.6) 98.0) 94.9) 89.6) 94. 5) 88.1] 63.7] 48.6) 35. 
February --.-.| 101. 5) 99. 0) 93. 0} 97. 4) 90. 9} 75. 3) 65. 6} 57. 5) 102. 2} 100. 6} 93.9} 101. 8} 91.3) 68.1] 49. 6) 30.4 
March... ... 102. 0} 99. 5) 93. 7] 98. 6} 90. 5) 75. 9} 64. 5) 55. 1) 103. 4) 102. 0} 95. 2] 103. 9) 91. 6} 69. 6) 48. 2) 33.4 
pO a 101. 0} 98. 6) 93. 3) 99. 1} 89. 9) 75. 7} 62. 2)..._- 101. 5} 100. 8} 93. 8} 104. 6} 90. 7] 68. 5) 44. 7). 
| RES 2 99. 8} 97. 6] 93. 0} 99. 2} 88. 6) 75. 2] 59. 7)_..-- 99.8} 99.8) 94.1) 104. 8) 88. 6) 67. 7] 42. 5/_ 
REE Ee 99. 3) 97.0} 93. 1) 98. 8} 86. 5) 73. 4) 57. 5)..-_- 99.7} 97.4) 94. 2) 102. 8) 85. 2) 63. 8) 39. 3)__ 
| EE 97. 7} 95. 0} 92. 2) 98. 2) 82.7) 71. 7) 55. 2)... 95.2} 93.0) 91.2} 98.2) 77.0) 60. 3) 36. 2!- 
Augum........< 98. 7) 95. 1) 93. 6} 98. 6} 81. 0} 71. 2) 56. 0}_.._- 98.7} 95.0} 94.2) 102. 1] 75. 0) 59. 7)-36. 3)_- 
September ..-_} 100. 3} 95. 8} 95. 0} 99. 3) 80.9} 70.9) 58. 5j..._- 99.3; 94.1) 95.4) 102. 6) 75. 4) 56. 7) 38. 1)_ 
October__...- 100. 7} 95. 3} 95. 9] 98. 4) 79. 9} 68. 9} 59. 9/..._- 102.9} 95.2) 99. 0} 102. 4) 74. 0} 55. 3) 39.9 
November -_. 99. 5| 93. 5) 95. 4) 95. 0} 77. 9} 67. 1) 59. 4)_.__- 99.6} 91.6) 96.1] 95. 4) 69. 6) 52. 5) 38. 6 
December_...| 98.9} 92. 6} 95. 5} 92.3} 76. 6) 66.7) 58. 3)._._- 99.8} 93.2) 97.7) 92.4) 68. 8) 52.2) 37.7 5 
Average___| 100, 0} 96.4) 93, 8| 97, 5| 84. 7| 72. 2| 60,1) 56.4 ane 96. 5| 94, 5) 100, 5 ade 61.5 a1.6):25,2 

















1 Average for 3 months. 


Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in March 1933 


Reports as to working time in March were received from 13,349 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Four percent of 
these establishments were idle, 44 percent operated on a full-time 
basis, and 52 percent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 84 percent of full-time operation in March was shown 
by reports received from all the operating establishments included in 
table 4. The establishments working part time in March averaged 
70 percent of full-time operation. 

A number of establishments supplying data concerning plant-oper- 
ating time have reported full-time operations but have qualified the 
hours reported with a statement that, while the plant was operating 
full time, the work in the establishment was being shared and the 
employees were not working the full-time hours operated by the plant. 
Such establishments have been classified under full-time establish- 
ments in the following tabulation. The heading of the column con- 
cerning full-time plants has therefore been changed to read “‘ Percent 
of establishments operating full time” instead of “‘ Percent of estab- 
lishments in which employees worked full time,” 
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—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN MARCH 1933 











Industry 


Establishments 


Percent of estab- 








Average percent of 




















Ice cream .......---------------------- 
Slaughtering and meat packing........ 
Sugar, 
Sugar refining, cane...............---- 


Textiles and their products__........._- 

Fabrics: 
Carpets ane rags. .............<--- 
SESE Seeinaaeaed 
Cotton small wares_...........-.-.-- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles-.----. 
iii cnnndcabnnadowesnx 
Silk and rayon goods..........---- 
Woolen and worsted goods-------- 


Wearing apparel: 
I oe 
Clothing, women’s........-..----- 
Corsets and allied garments-.- ..--- 
pO ES. ee 
Men’s furnishings..............--- 
es, sc cmamilice 
Shirts and collars................-- 


Iron and steel and their products not 
including machinery 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets--_-.--- 
Cast-iron 
Cutlery 
plated cutlery) and edge tools 
Forgings, iron and steel. .............- 
Hees. ticaoeee SSS Pan eS 
RE SES Sa 
Plumbers’ supplies...............----- 
Steam and hot-water heating appara- 
tus and steam fittings. .............- 
i 
Structural and ornamental metal work- 
Tin cans and other tinware_---.-...-.-..- 
Tools (not including edge tools, ma- 
chine tools, files, and saws) 
ERP gs SNS ee Sel: 


Machinery, not including transpor- 
tation equipment_____..........-- 
Agricultural implements --__.......-.. 
Cash registers, adding machines, and 
calculating machines._............-.- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
RRR RRS SC RR 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water 
es 
and mac shop products . 
Machine capris A ea aE 


Textile inery and parts... .......- 
Typewriters and eS may Pee 
Nonferrous metals and their parts____ 
rass, bronze, and co roducts___. 
Clocks and watches aa Semanched- 


1 Less than one half of 1 percent. 








rt lishments opera- full time reported 
ee ing ting— by— ™ 
All opera-| Estab- 
Total | Percent Full Part tin lishments 
number idle time time esta operating 
lishments| part time 
1 
1 
2 96 
3 38 59 82 70 
; 1 65 34 91 73 
d 4 59 38 93 81 
| 67 33 95 84 
31 6 84 10 99 87 
12 8 50 42 83 63 
2, 399 4 53 43 87 70 
20 15 40 45 73 49 
614 3 52 45 &4 66 
97 2 40 58 85 74 
135 3 41 56 87 77 
360 3 60 37 89 71 
205 9 57 34 90 72 
219 7 46 47 85 70 
267 4 54 42 89 74 
242 5 63 33 89 68 
5 ae 45 55 85 73 
Be Poiicakaids 26 74 67 55 
52 s 46 46 86 71 
70 1 49 50 87 74 
77 8 51 42 89 77 
996 6 19 75 70 63 
ee ka 10 90 66 62 
36 25 6 69 48 44 
96 7 24 69 70 60 
32 3 9 &8 64 60 
54 4 4 93 63 62 
129 15 26 60 70 57 
ites a sevhctiplandc: 19 81 73 67 
78 10 6 83 55 52 
133 7 17 76 70 63 
135 4 24 72 80 73 
FE aS 47 53 85 71 
102 1 20 79 73 66 
SSR 16 84 75 70 
1, 290 2 23 75 72 64 
eae A 20 80 73 66 
ee ail 32 68 79 69 
193 1 17 82 74 68 
60 2 22 77 74 67 
783 2 25 73 71 61 
116 7 17 76 72 65 
ge 17 83 74 69 
 § ae 24 76 79 72 
MARS ETS 20 80 72 65 
477 2 21 77 73 65 
gS ee 6 94 77 75 
149 3 20 77 71 63 
20 5 25 70 65 52 
110 1 20 79 69 61 
© Seater 7 22 78 76 69 
44 2 20 77 73 66 
| 4. Pye 62 38 89 72 
75 3 15 83 76 72 
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TaBLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUS’! 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN MARCH 1933—Continued 








Percent of estab- | Average perc: 
“Tae lishments opera- full time repo rte, 
ing ting— by— 





Industry me 
opera- 
Full tin 
time estab- 
lishments 





Transportation equipment 83 

Aircraft 95 
76 
Cars, electric and steam railroad 72 
Locomotives * S4 


Railroad repair shops 
Electric railroad 
Steam railroad 


Lumber and allied products 
Furniture 
Lumber: 
pf eee ae 


of Ue 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


8 828 
38 88N& 


= 
—_ 


Leather and its manufactures 
Boots and shoes 
Leather 


Paper and printing 
Boxes, paper 
Paper and pulp 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 


on poe 


Chemicais and ailied products 
Chemicals 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and meal_...___- 
Druggists’ preparations 
Explosives 
Fertilizers 
Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining 
Rayon and allied products 


SESRSSSESS SH SEX SKE 


Rubber products 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes..............-- 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 


Tobacco manufactures 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
ee ssn cicocimassded EES TS la. SEN 
Cigars and cigarettes 


Total, 89 industries 


28 2s 


z @ 





~I 
~i 























1 Less than one half of | percent. 


Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in March 1933 


1 THE following table are presented employment and pay-ro!! 

data for 15 groups of nonmanufacturing industries. Data concern- 
ing the building-construction industry are not included in the followiny 
tabulation, but are shown in more detail under the section ‘‘ Building 
construction.” 
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TanLeE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NONMANUFACTUR- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH 1933 WITH FEBRUARY 1933 AND MARCH 1932 
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Emplo n Pay- 
Estab- ployment ay-roll totals Dietitian 
“oa owe March 
men 1933 (average 
Per cent of Percent of ’ 
paoz i change change 1929= 100) 
Industrial group both | Number Amount of 
Feb- | 00 pay y roll 
ruary | _ roll, Feb- |March| (1 week) | Feb- | March 
and | March |ruary-| 1932 | March |ruary| 1932 | Em- | Pay- 
March| 1933 to to 1933 to to | ploy-| ro 
1933 March| March March! March) ment | totals 
1933 | 1933 1933 | 1933 
Anthracite mining.............. 160 | 74,677 | —7.1 |—25.9 |$1, 940,073 |—14.1 |—20.3 | 54.6 48.8 
Bituminous-coal mining -...-...- 1, 462 | 194,744 | --2.5 |—10.1 | 2, 284,670 |—17.3 |—34.4| 67.6 30. 7 
Metalliferous mining --......--.- 285 | 20,515 | —4.8 }—33.3 , 785 | —2.6 |—34.3 | 30.0 17.4 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining--..-.e.-------------} 624] 16,805] -+.9 |—23.7 231, 581 | +2.1 |—38.0] 35.1 17.8 
Crude petroleum producing....| 269 | 24,028 | —1.0| +9.9 702,325 | +2.0) —1.6| 56.5] 42.5 
Telephone and telegraph---.._._| 8,196 | 280,431 | —.9 |—10.4 | 7,350,303 | —.7 |—18.9| 73.2 71.5 
Power and light. ............... 3, 361 | 203,678 | —.7 |—10.1 | 5,976,225 | +.3/|-15.8] 76.9 71.9 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance..-| 570 | 133,980} ~—.9 |—10.1 | 3,616,363 | —2.0 |—19.3/| 69.8 59. 4 
Trade: 
W hole iktikkns cnccinmicksoves 2,984 | 74,331 | —1.4] —8.4 | 1,956,559 | —2.6 |—-19.9| 73.1 57.1 
Retell sieandvaconteaccenes 17, 049 | 319,645 | —2.7 |—12.3 | 6,061,550 | —5.7 |-—249] 71.4 55. 1 
Hotels. cAiietida«iinmactiqueténen 2, 541 | 130,995 | —1.8 |—13.8 | 1,694,840 | —4.3 |—26.1] 72.4 53.5 
Canning and preserving --.....-- 814 | 30,046 | —5.3| —8.5 362,428 | —6.5 |—24.1 | 33.2 24.2 
LaunGiebdiaiet dobceebencceene 939 | 53,113 | —1.8 |--11.0 762,345 | —4.7 |—26.1 | 73.0 52.9 
Dyeing and cleaning--........-- 321 8,846 | +.4/—11.7 132, 662 | —3.3 |—33.5 | 71.2 41.0 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, 
and real estate...............-. 3, 424 } 130,638 | —.2 | —2.3 | 4,537,732 | —.7| —9.9] 96.8 84.1 














Per capita weekly earnings in March 1933 for 15 nonmanufacturing 


industries include 


in the Bureau’s monthly trend-of-employment 


survey, together with the percents of change in March 1933 as com- 
pared with February 1933 and March 1932 are given in the table 


folowing. These ee 
with full-time wee y 


r capita weekly earnings must not be confused 
rates of wages; they are per capita weekly earn- 


ings computed by dividing the total amount of pay roll for the week 
by the total number of employees (part-time as well as full-time 


workers). 


TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 15 NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN MARCH 1933 AND COMPARISON WITH FEBRUARY 1933 AND MARCH 1932 














Percent of change 
Per capita| March 1933 compared 
wee! y with— 
Industrial group — 
March 
February March 
1933 1933 1932 
Coal mining: 
DN iis as ds bdo so pet cncddvcsdibekiuabasabel $25. 98 —7.6 +7.7 
a oe i ss wenn pawiehGinn Suan eas 11. 73 —15. 2 —27.0 
VigURI ec... nae sng ueetnbinbboodacug 18. 81 +2.4 —1.5 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining--.-.-...................-..---.---- 13. 78 +1.2 —18.7 
Crug UII ns al stile cuvusengietiution 29. 23 +3. 0 —10.5 
Public utilities: 
8 Ss. Ln akabeabewnntcienee 26. 21 +.2 —9.5 
NS di aiid = coohabwdedenbosdedpetbesacchguon 29. 34 -+L1 —6.4 
7 Een conneet and motor-bus operation and maintenance-_-_-_-_- 26. 99 —11 —10. 2 
rade: 
lel ee oe ea i ed A 26. 32 —1,2 —12.5 
CN od smicomedibbeeieieasbine eaaicmibelbens 18. 96 —3.1 —14.4 
Hotels (cash payments only) !....................-....------.-.-.-- 12. 94 —2.6 —14.3 
ON TT a SE Ba EOI peste SOE eee on Se 12. 06 —1.2 —17.1 
~ A. Sits AA bith ip entinnhs athune bien swnkaiabed line 14. 35 z : “— 6 
oe bie oo shi dudn odie cmmaabubeditine ae 15. 00 —3. —24.8 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate_...................--.. 34. 74 2—.5 2—7.7 














1 The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


InpEx numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 15 non- 
manufacturing industries are presented in the following table. These 
index numbers show the variation in employment and pay rolls by 
months, from January 1929 to March 1933, in all nonmanufacturing 
industries with the exception of the laundry, dyeing and cleaning, 
and the banks, brokerage, insurance, and real-estate industries, for 
which information over the entire period is not available. The 
Bureau has secured data concerning employment and pay rolls for 
the index base year 1929 from establishments in these three industries, 
and has computed index numbers for those months for which data 
are available from the Bureau’s files. These indexes are shown in 
this tabulation. : 

TABLE 3.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1930, 1931, AND 1932, AND JANUARY To 


MARCH 1933 
[12-month average, 1929= 100] 








Anthracite mining Bituminous-coal mining 





Month Employment Pay rolls Employment Pay rolls 
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and nonmetallic mining 





71.9 
73. 5 
‘ . 1) 80. 

‘ 85. 4 
50. ‘ 
49.5 . 
49. 5) 
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52.4 
52. 4 
49.4 
42. 3) 
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, 1931, AND 1932, AND JANUARY TO 


[12-month average, 1929= 100] 


Continued 
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July..catsdssasces 
August......-.--- 
OctONGt. ~<iienenss 
November. --.---- 
December-.....--- 


January...<--<<s< 
March..--------- 
A prfh cocci seein 
JUNG. cddévduwscoce 


Average....|103. 0} 95. 6; 83. 0)! 77.3|104. 3) 96.7) 79. 8)! 72.2) 93.4) 84.7) 75. 5|' 70.3) 93. 5) 83.4) 68.0)! 60.3 


February..-..---- 
MetG ccnsasoccda 
ATT aieredtrtnnrc 
M&F witcdocctaec 
Jal S.cthiinrnaters 


Average... 


March...........]] 
DS ER 
December-_......- 


Average..._| 99. 2) 91.7) 79. 0}! 73.3) 98. 5) 85. 4) 64. 5)! 55.0/103. 9) 80.9) 59. 5)! 34.1) 96. 1) 65. 6] 42. 6)! 25.0 


Average....| 89.4) 80. 1|! 74.3] 84. 4) 67. 0)! 55.4) 92. 7| 81.4)! 71.7| 80.3) 60. 5)! 43.3) 98. 5)! 97.1) 90. 1)! 83.8 





car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 


repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1 


1 Average for 3 months. 


1 Not 
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Average Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings 


N THE following tables the Bureau presents a tabulation of man- 

hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, based on 
reports supplied by identical establishments in February and Mar«|, 
1933 in 15 industrial groups and 74 manufacturing industries. Man- 
hour data for the building construction group and for the insuranc:, 
real estate, banking, and brokerage groups are not available, and dat. 
for several of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed monthly are 
omitted from these tables due to lack of adequate information. 

The total number of establishments supplying man-hour data in 
these 15 industrial groups represents approximately 50 percent of the 
establishments supplying monthly employment data. : 

The tabulations are based on reports supplying actual man-hours 
worked and do not include nominal man-hour totals, obtained by 
multiplying the total number of employees in the establishment by 
the plant operating time. 

Table 1 shows the average hours worked per employee per week and 
average hourly earnings in 15 industrial groups and for all groups 
combined. The average hours pe week and average hourly earnings 
for the combined total of the 15 industrial groups are weighted aver- 
ages, wherein the average man-hours and average hourly earnings in 
each industrial group are multiplied by the total number of employees 
in the group in the current month and the sum of these products 
divided by the total number of employees in the combined 15 in- 
dustrial groups. 

In presenting information for the separate manufacturing industries 
shown in table 2, data are published for only those industries in which 
the available man-hour information covers 20 percent or more of the 
total number of employees in the se nang | at the present time. The 
average man-hours and hourly earnings for the combined 89 manu- 
facturing industries have been weighted in the same manner as the 
averages for all industrial groups combined, table 1. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN 15 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933 








Average hours per Average hourly 
week nings 





Industrial group 
March - March 
1933 1933 
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Per capita weekly earnings, computed by multiplying the average 
man-hours worked per week by the average hourly earnings shown in 
the following table, are not identical to the per capita weekly earnings 
appearing elsewhere in this trend-of-employment compilation, which 
are obtained by dividing the total weekly earnings in all establish- 
ments reporting by the total number of employees in those establish- 
ments. As already noted, the basic information upon which the 
average weekly man-hours and average hourly earnings are computed 
covers approximately 50 percent of the establishments reporting 
monthly employment data. 

TABLE 2--AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY 
AND MARCH 1933 








Average hours per Average hourly 
week earnings 





February; March | February; March 
1933 1933 





Foose bees kindred products: Hours Hours 
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S585 
Coram 


Slaughtering and meat packing 
Sugar, beet 
Sugar refining, cane 

Textiles and their products: 
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Silk and rayon goods 
oolen and worsted goods 
Iron and steel and their products not including machinery: 
B nuts, washers, and rivets 
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— (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge 


Forgings, iron and steel 
Hardware 
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48. 
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43. 
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43. 
45. 
47. 
66. 
57. 
55. 
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56. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERA::» 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, FEBRUAly 


AND MARCH 1933—Continued 
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Average hours per Average hour]; 
week earnings 
Industry , 
February}; March | February} March 
1933 1933 1933 1933 
Lumber and allied products: Hours Hours Cents Cents 
a i RE al le RR EEE RR eS RE AEB: 34.9 30. 7 2 33 8 
Lumber: | 
MEDWOEK.. .. .. nccenccecenecocecwnccocccocecseccocecece 35. 6 31.5 34. 6 36. 1 
A io caicsttietiithild ciivachbicadicoeeeihpaiiasiionn ncieacinttileltigmeseaeedl 35.3 34.6 28. 0 28.1 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, Tile, BE CETIR Gain cnn dedcimcccctecnntdncottn’ 28.3 29. 1 36. 2 33.7 
SI iS a achek ihc apelin caibinb in nnn kinitinemmninedimiied 33.3 34.9 42.7 41.2 
NERS RRR LA SPR ARES ES LE ene sane 34.9 35. 1 46. 1 45.0 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products...............-.- 29. 2 31.1 67.6 65.2 
TN ec secreting ib bae eiideaNictee he lanes dinb esta hanabioshis with digiactngintniastheaitbiads 37.6 36. 7 39. 8 41.2 
Leather and its manufactures: Leather......................... 43.4 42.3 40.3 39.9 
Paper and printing: 
oxes, paper a Sa ss dencsilenensibialiaeintebab niall 40. 4 39. 1 40. 6 40. 4 
PODET ORG DUD... cane neem nen e-ecececccoceccncccccccce 40.0 39. 8 42.7 42.0 
ao publishing: 
RRS OIE Se gt ae a a Re 36. 3 36. 4 68. 4 68.0 
Newspapers and 8 EES A RE «SN 40.7 40. 6 75. 5 73.5 
Chemicals and allied products: 
cnc till winuinicdinin satis: divntimmeeawatiaiiianemeaimbell 40.8 40.8 55. 2 55. 4 
Cottonseed, oil, cake, and meal__..........................- 55.0 55. 2 18.0 17.8 
Re  IIIIIIID. 5 iscncsindiain Straclainsitins ocmageaiinieienmirendl 39. 7 38. 2 45.8 45.9 
RE SE REE TENS i OR Se AS a NE 35. 9 35. 1 53.9 52.8 
II yi ie onuihicnndbiock ances FE aes. Pee ne Fe. nL wore 41.4 42.9 26. 4 23.9 
I a cil eindeeulibiitaemainnel 39. 5 37.1 §1.2 51.1 
I nn ns wml ni wibiienemer 38.7 39. 7 62. 6 62. 1 
RE I I aa eee 44.5 44.4 38. 0 38. 1 
A el a al nnn thinninditmeianien 42.2 41.6 46.3 46.6 
Rubber products: 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes- 40. 1 37.9 43.3 42.7 
Ge Se NE BOI iia. oc cca cccccccnacccceonncs 28.7 24.2 58.5 58.8 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff__..............--- 39.7 38. 5 31.6 30. 5 
SRE RE are Re ee Bee Ne 35. 7 36. 5 31.9 























increased 3.3 percent over the month interval. 


The percents of change of employment and pay-roll totals in March 
as compared with February are based on returns made by 10,208 firms 
employing in March 59,905 workers in the various trades in the build- 
ing construction industry. These reports cover building operations 


in various localities in 34 States and the District of Columbia. 


Employment in Building Construction in March 1933 


b Perper: in the building construction industry increased 
0.2 percent in March as compared with February and pay rolls 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933 















































Num- | Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
ber of Percent Percent 
Locality firms of of 
repr | Feb. 15 | Mar. 15 | °P98° | ep. 15 | Mar. 15 | “bare” 
Alabama, Birmingham----.-....--... 68 326 344 +5. 5 $3, 530 $4, 629 +31. 1 
California: 
BG BI i. sn cdi cewneeteil 18 516 867 | +68.0 12, 026 17, 204 +43. 8 
San Francisco-Oakland !__ -_-..- 32 866 794 —8.3 18, 805 17, 694 —5.9 
Other reporting localities !_...... 16 358 570 | +-59.2 6, 796 9, 100 +33. 9 
Colorado, Denver... ..............-- 186 558 —5.0 11, 187 10, 099 —9.7 
Connecticut: 
pe EE Te PERO 119 338 321] —5.0 6, 991 6, 903 —1.3 
PE hrencccreconsesdenoc’ 199 695 600 | —13.7 14, 678 18, 441 —8.4 
fs eee SY 167 877 831 —5.2| 21,647 zs, 900 +1, 2 
Delaware, Wilmington---.......---.- 113 852 850 —.2 14, 944 15, 822 +5.9 
District of Columbia_-............-- 525 7, 396 7, 023 —5,0! 175,101 | 188, 764 +7.8 


1 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus 
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‘OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1083--Con 








Num- | Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 


ber of Percent 
Locality arma ot ae 


= Feb. 15 | Mar. 15 | “28088 | pep 15 change 
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1] 
Los ds 


Indianapolis 
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Kansas, Wi 

Kentucky, Louisville 

Louisiana, New Orleans 

Maine, Portland 

Maryland, Baltimore! 

Massachusetts, all reporting locali- 
ties! ‘ 74, 107 


' 32, 447 
Flint . 1, 973 
Grand Rapids . 4, 375 
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North Caro Charlotte 
Ohio: 


weaSZr, 
re ol 
opp St: 
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SS See 
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Oregon, Portland 
Pennsylvania: 4 


Philadelphia area! 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 


S& &8 


Ss 
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Other re ing areas! 
Le Island, Providence 


Lhe | Salt Lake City 
Norfolk-Portsmouth 
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KO eo 


674 


105 126 
94 109 
94 87 A 1, 615 

627 629 . 10, 967 


10, 208 59, 803 59, 905 . 2 |1, 257, 908 |1, 299, 715 





























1 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 4 Each separate area includes from 2 to 8 counties, 
2 Includes both City, Mo., and Kansas } — con one tenth of 1 percent. 
+8] . 


City, Kans. 
: loaodes Covington and Newport, Ky. 
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Trend of Employment in March 1933, by States 


N THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employni nt 

and pay-roll totals in March 1933 as compared with Februsry 
1933 in certain industrial groups by States. These tabulations haye 
been prepared from data secured directly from reporting establis}- 
ments and from information supplied by cooperating State agencies. 
The combined total of all groups does not include building-const\ic- 
tion data, information concerning which is published elsewhere i: a 
separate tabulation by city and State totals. In addition to the 
combined total of all groups, the trend of employment and pay ro|ls 
in the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retuil 
trade, bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, -quarry- 
ing and nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundry, and 
dyeing and cleaning groups are presented. In this State compilation, 
the totals of the telephone and telegraph, power and light, and elec- 
tric-railroad operation groups have been combined and are presented 
as one group—public utilities. Due to the extreme seasonal fluctw- 
ations in the canning and preserving industry, and the fact that 
during certain months the activity in this industry in a number o{ 
States is negligible, data for this industry are not presented separately. 
The number of employees and the amount of weekly pay roll in Feb- 
ruary and March 1933 as reported by identical esiabllabneente in this 


industry are included, however, in the combined total of “‘ All groups.” 

The percents of change shown in the accompanying table, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted percents of change; that is, tlic 
industries included in the groups, and the groups comprising tlic 


total of all groups, have not been weighted according to their relative 
importance in the combined totals. 

As the anthracite-mining industry is confined entirely to the State 
of Pennsylvania, the changes reported in this industry in table |, 
nonmanufacturing industries, are the fluctuations in this industry by 
State totals. _ 

When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed |)y 
the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for 
the group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabulation, 
but are included in the State totals for “All groups.” Data are not 
rs 80 for any industrial group when the representation in the 

tate covers less than three establishments. 
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igures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933, BY STATES 














Total—all groups 





Manufacturing 















Amount 
of pay roll 
(1 week) 
March 
1933 


Per- 

cent 
of 

change 


change 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 
on pay 
roll 
March 
1933 


Amount 
of pay roll 
(1 week) 
March 
1933 
























Num- |Number 
ber of | on pay 

estab- roll 
lish- | March 

ments| 1933 
Alabama._......-- 474 | 47,960 
ArizOBh. <cstenente 364 7, 806 
Arkansas..... 1438 | 13,894 
California 21,954 | 220, 884 
ColorO@i.caccaes< 758 | 26, 553 
Connectieut......- 1, 042 | 125, 469 
Delaware ......--- 124 8, 432 

District of Colum- 

bis . ipdiekenkeont 2638 | 30,175 
VloriG@. ccsienatnn 590 , 000 
SOONER aia coinshacesins 622 | 69, 202 
[dah@ccsictscunsadl 186 5, 641 
Tings ccnesadil 31,540 | 262, 462 
Indiana......--.-- 1,161 | 96,916 
loWGc udder ente 1, 164 | 39, 483 
Kanee jis wcitnoubn 41,028 | 59,065 
Ny Kentucky......--- 791 | 55, 838 
Louisiana. -.......- 484 | 27,304 
MalQBisiiscdinsew< 522 | 35, 504 
Maryland.._....-- 3800 | 67, 697 
: Massachusetts. ._.|* 8,129 | 312, 097 
Michigan. ......-- 1, 397 | 226, 093 
Minnesota........| 992] 53,527 
Mississippi........) 375 7, 767 
Missouri........-- 1,990 | 96, 968 
Montana........-.- 323 7, 912 
Nebraska. ........ 707 | 19,416 
NeViEidiciinccs4-2 139 1, 166 
New Hampshire._| 437] 30, 233 
New Jersey. .-.---- 1, 420 2, 065 
New Mexico. --.--. 181 4, 356 
New York......-- 7, 163 | 438, 821 
North Carolina_..| 876 | 102, 836 
North Dakota - --- 323 3, 721 
ONG diccctnseoded 4, 561 | 321, 096 
Oklahoma. -_._..-- 701 | 24, 291 
OregeG wieietncues 744 | 22,671 
Pennsylvania. ..-_-. 4, 073 | 562, 248 
Rhode Island... 863 | 50, 199 
South Carolina....| 303 | 50,194 
South Dakota..-_.- 225 5, 041 
Tennessee......... 703 | 54, 594 
yy, SR aie 858 | 60,419 
is SS ea 260 | 11,027 
Vermont.......... 340 8, 572 
Virginia..........- 1, 228 | 73, 898 
Washington_______ 1,085 | 41, 460 
West V ..--| 7941} 83,749 
Wisconsin... ..... 107,079 | 115, 686 
Wyoming_........ 187 5, 765 
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31, 970 
1,811 
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. Includes automobile dealers and 
Includes 


ce, and 


banks, insuran 
: a building and contractin 


des transportation, financia 
+ Welghted pervent of change 
* Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation,. 


Professional and 
7 Includes 








ce employment. 


ages, and sand, gravel, and building construction. 


fi institutions, restaurants, and building construction. 


tion services. 


laundries. 
» jneludes laundering und cleaning. 
io tT nn construction, but does not include hotels and restaurants. 
170507°—33——14 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMEN 7: 














IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933, BY STA'TES—Continued " Co! 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports is * 
by cooperating State organizations] : [Fig 
Wholesale trade Retail trade 
State Num-}| Number Amount Num- |! Number Amount 
ber of| on pay | Per- |ofpayroll| Per- | ber of} on pay | Per- |ofpayroll| Pp: 
estab-| roll, jcentof| (1 week), jcentof|estab-| roll, jcent of| (1 week), | cen: ./ 
lish- | March |change} March jchange| lish- | March jchange| March Jchanye 
ments; 1933 1933 ments} 1933 1933 
Alabama. ._....._- 15 520 | —1.1 $13, 602 | +3.0 63 1,924 | —9.9 $25, 262 | - 0 
Arizona..._-.-..-- 19 169} (°) 4,553} +.5] 171] 1,368] —1.3 23,340| - Al 
Arkansas ES IS 16 877 | —2.8 9,355 |—14.6 130 1,262 | —6.9 21,701 —6.f AI 
California__._____- 101| 6,260|—1.9| 147,197 | —8.1| 116} 21,9659| —4.41 490,061| - Ar 
Colorado.......__- 26 655| —.9 18,248} +.9]| 270| 3,554] +6.6 71, 289 6. oe 
Connecticut______- 58 1, 219 —.5 , 355 | —2.3 113 4,450 | —1.7 87, 194 —4.0 
Delaware. ._..__.- 10 173 | —1.7 4,696] —1.8] 1 159 | —1.2 2,052] —7.3 Ce 
Dist. of Columbia_| 32 411} (@ 12,680} —.1] 401] 10,194] +1.7] 204,064] -1 5 De 
ee. RE 47 734 | —2.5 17, 653 | +1.5 81} 1,104 |—-12.4 20,963 | —11.2 - 
Georgia. ........-. 34 456 (*) 12, 654 | +2.0 27 1,815 | +3.8 27, 848 { Fl 
SY, een ot 5 7%1 ® 1,890} —.4 51 —2.2 4,692} —4.0 Gi 
Illinois Sea ae 16 907 +.9 21,281 | —1.7 88 18,982 | —2,6 868, 142 _ , 
Indiana_______.__- 57| 1,027 | —1.3 24,490| —6.0| 162] 4,480 |—13.4 72,128 | —20 - 
aS 35} 1,010| —.1 24, 363 | —2.0 24 811 | —3.6 11, 566 I 
SS aS 68 1,778 | —3.2 40,969 | —5.6 313 5, 268 | —2.2 98, 560 . 
Kentucky..._.._-_- 18 335 | —6.7 7,112 |—10.8 28 1, 157 —.4 15, 820 —4.7 
Louisiana. .._____-_ 26 557 | —4.5 12, 809 +.4 48 2,676 | —4.9 35, 335 | —1 K 
eee eee 17 415 | +2.0 9,686} —.5 70 F6 | —2.5 17, 379 —6.7 I 
Maryland._.___... 82 682 +.7 14,114 —.6 34 4,524 | —5.8 70, 414 | —13.7 " 
Massachusetts....| 740| 138,671 | —1.8 355,119 | —3.0 | 4,198 | 66,065 | —3.1 | 1,129,012} —5.5 ‘ 
Michigan_._..___- 51} 1,380] —5.0 33,604 |—17.2} 162] 8,901] —29| 144,969] —: ) 
Minnesota_....._- 60 3,834 | —4.5 100, 742 | —3.1 283 6,652 | —2.4 115, 704 3 1 
a a anh 4 104 | —5.5 1,917 | +2.0 56 317 | —4.5 3, 301 3 . 
eFt > SI 51 4,076 | —3.7 104, 421 | —2.0 132 5, 489 +.5 100, 611 —2 = 
Montana..._..._.- 13 230 | —3.0 6, 207 |—10.8 80 779 | —5.0 16, 112 —2.8 ? 
Nebraska.......-- 38 913} —.9] 24,326|-1.5] 188| 1,497] —.9| 28657| —7 : 
7 73 | —3.9 2,510 | —6.0 40 229 | —2.6 5, 586 ? 
New Hampshire--. 14 158 | —1.2 4,183 | —2.5 54 480 | +8.6 8, 889 - } 
New Jersey.-.....-. 29 627; +.6 18, 983 —.7 423 7,108 | —1.3 150, 940 ~ 
New Mexico. ..... 7 115 —.9 3,843 | —1.2 56 255 | —1.5 5,750 | +3. 
New York. _.-....- 445 11,046 | —1.0 332, 142 | —2.9 | 3,957 59,106 | —2.9 | 1, 258, 240 —5.5 
North Carolina... 14 177 —.6 3, 936 | —1.2 171 477 +.4 9, 648 +1.0 
North Dakota_.... 16 202 | —1.5 5,617 | +1.6 34 355 | +2.0 5, 453 —3.5 
CD inti ced 231 4,784 | —1.2 115, 097 | —6.8 | 1,460 26,902 | —4.5 458, 683 | —10.6 
Oklahoma........- 46 840} +.4 21, 897 | +1.4 110 1,631 | —7.5 25, 363 —7.0 
Cpe a saeke 49 1, 066 —.5 29,339 | +.8 251 1, 961 —.3 36, 217 —2.3 
Pennsylvania-...- 126 3,456 | —.6 92,098 | —2.2 335 | 23,087 | —1.5 435,875 | —2.6 
Rhode Island... -. 41 879 | +.6 20, 380 | —3.7 472 4,463 | —1.6 89, 595 —2.7 
South Carolina_..- 13 167 | —2.3 4,254} +.1 14 368 | +4.0 3, 558 —1.8 
South Dakota_....- 10 119 | —2.5 3, 410 —.9 ll 82 |—12.8 1, 375 —4. 5 
Tennessee........- 35| * 630] —1.6 13, 682 | —3.8 49 2, 520 | +1.9 003 —2.1 
RENO ie 143 2,885 | —1.1 78,831 | —2.3 74 6, 021 —.2 108,798 | —8.8 
, SR 14 416 8 10,333 | +.6 23 417 | +2.7 5, 665 —.8 
Vermont.......... 5 105 (@ 2,542} +.1 37 336 | —3.2 5, 829 —3.7 
.. s_ §-ss 44 936 | —2. 21, 848 | +2.1 481 4,422 | —1.2 78, 312 —.6 
Washington_.....- 91 2,082 | — 52, 567 —.6 377 5,134 | —3.2 98, 841 —4.6 
West V Ricca 33 —3.3 14, 675 | —5.8 50 809 | —3.6 12,660; —4.9 
Cb siaiced 48 1,841 ~~ 0 39, —12.8 55 7,290 | —3.8 111,028 | —3.7 
Wyoming........- 8 —3.5 1,614 | +1.3 47 218 2.8 5, 109 —2.9 
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Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 









Metalliferous mining 
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(1 week) 
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Connecticut__..--- 
Dela Wate. asaheoss 
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New York........ 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHM} T 










































































IT9 CO 
IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933, BY STATES—Continucd " 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issuc | hy [Fi 
cooperating State organizations} . 
Bituminous coal mining Crude petroleum producing 
State Num.- | Number Amount Num- |Number Amount | 
ber of | on pay Per- | of payroll| Per- | ber of on pay | Per- jofpayroll| }».-. 
estab-| roll, |centof} (1 week) |cent of| estab- roll, jcentof| (1 week) |e tof 
lish- | March |change| March change} lish- | March |change| March |; nge 
ments| 1933 1983 ments| 1933 1933 | 
Alabama. ......_. 51 8,945 | —0.9 a) Ae Se eee ie | 
SE ese cininwnns |wntiennhsdsrnientainen~t-cesasstumtacintdcceck: in he os i Al 
Arkansas........__ 7 $21 (°) 6,178} (%) 9 361 | —3.2 $8, 470_| 7 Al 
Ra EERE TEP mera tah! BaF ebtet hehe 45| 7,167] +.4] 216,205 | 7 At 
i | 43 4,312 |—14.4 eee PO ee s 
( 
aaa nee A: Meet Oe one aes a 
liane [rerewesinnensenwcinsesccnlncnasessenclecesontloccducslencccecesleceosetteoco....... Cr 
ee et MERE RRR SRE: MCN MRR Kaui: Phe) RR BS SNORT D 
| RR ieee nD CREE ASSERT WR! GET OO BORER: SEAR D 
Georgia. .......... Poese: nawetegeniq succes netonsewnstlinasonelscosansncccesenitociceshoosceces.-.|___ r 
os aap eee SOR ee SERN: OR le, OY MEAS! DA ee! ; G 
RSs 32 6,936 | +1.2 114, 158 |—29. 8 10 187 | —6.0 3, 911 5 
ARIS 52 6,060 | +5.0 108, 947 |—19.3 5 31} —3.1 595 9g Id 
ac cicinen': 28; 2,642| —5.4 PE § 2 ROR ME ae elie! Ge . IL 
ee aia 265 1,752 | —8.6 oo | PES ee ag . 
Kentucky......... | 160 | 24,646 | —2.2 253, 994 |—17.9 5 241 | +3.0 3, 527 9 K 
ey CRE RERUNS Sees: TRADES ey eet eg | ‘ 126 |—21.7 3, 090 4.2 
EARN MONE AAMC ORR eR eres Ae! Lewd Rega Dail K 
Maryland..__..__. 14| 1,482) —.8 “hab etacie, Papel MRCRNSY SPDONRTESACT MSO: CSA L 
Pn « ~-hrnare—ctnnevenimibniasnhcosmeiaiinidecdiaic clea ek. he, . 
Michigan. ........ 3 830 | —1.2 I i a Re h 
on a ES Sees See eee Giaabel Gem REN ENE egal i 
oe CE RE AREER: OEY Se CRN HONE SEE LER .. d 
Missouri. ........- 23/ 1,991] —63 Oe See er N 
Montana.......... 12 —2.8 19, 204 |\—24. 1 4 33; (®) 861 2 : 
Nebraska. ...._._. Fotis Phare, Coe, NST: AE Sabie? Me! Ons ee, Sew ee A ) 
Mh Steetistevedlocesdinsvbenienidideibiniacition Gk | . 
I Oe ohn scsthiccntnmthitoe--domeieiasednintic ik ce co : 
SP EE vrealonesuetlevetinerd sic bidemia OO CE 
New Mexico. _.._- 14] 1,911] —.3 26, 389 |—16. 9 5 50 | +6.4 1, 624 | +13. ; 
DEE. CRE ¢ Ki cedilldisebieiidiibedatindeke eee 4 91 |—11.7 2,479 | —10.4 } 
ue DN See be Reet Seentee’ coma Td AR on? Maghll ledoed —_ ‘ 
North Dakota..... 4 533 | —3.4 8, 074 |—31.0 j....___|____. SEMA SRST, 22 hie Oe = } 
Ss ccthinh thence dicks 76} 11,009 | —3.6 130, 967 |—17.0 6 47 | +2.2 672 | —39.0 ; 
Oklahoma.__....._. 20 788 |—14. 2 7,315 |—49. 6 58 4,197 | —1.9 108,417 | +3.0 ( 
an se gS ee PRES! SR RO ce: Ss a, LT eee a. 
Pennsylvania. __.- 441 | 57,042) —2.5 596, 756 | —9.0 23 612 | —3.0 14,646 | —5.2 ( 
oY Ena Sesto BS ipenied Piaget Tes Ptkued Bahk Seve teed MEEbee 
nner tnnenesiborstinet dient -ascatiseadschiback tt ot ee 
PE Onn. vashceteriieninmmboatuadigned-ocaahedher cookin Tee 
Tennessee.._...... Bi 208i -23) Mel wait... a : 
, SET ER 5 294 | +4.6 5, 290 | +8 7 8 7,091 | +2.3 242, 162 +.2 
sire teaiabisaraditiin 18 2,172 |—16.0 a fa | AS Reais pidletel SSR toll 
nn ES SN Vines Bias.) Fi! gas avers ease ApetNE — ) 
pevonuiitin 33 8,291; +.4 91,980 |—18.7 |...) TORO? Be a 
Washington___.__. 10 1,285 | —7.5 gS Ok a Re Ge ee A 
West V ----| 3828] 44,151 | —1.9 512, 366 |—14. 2 306 | +1.3 7,323 |} +2.5 
Sn RE TRE aii s Mees hagas! Rapes Maine Seems Ghai wi 
Wyoming.......__ 30 3,426; —.8 57,624 |—27.8 5 106; —.9 754 | +11.9 
® No change, 
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[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 
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* No change. 13 Includes steam railroads. 
1 Includes restaurants. Yt peer: hg ama 
12 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 16 Data noi supplied. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHM | NTS 
IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933, BY STATES—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 



































—s 
Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
Num- | Number Amount of Num- | Number Amount of : 
State ber of | on pay pel pay roll = ber of | on pay ned yroll | —°: 
a B .. Ls of (1 ee of estab-| _ roll, of 1 week) | “°"t 
mat | Mans" [change] Maret Jenange ish: | March lonange! MERE lo 
Alabama._._....._.- 5 450 | —0.9 | % 30) 5S eee eee | Ee an 
po a i) 288 | (*) 8 Be Sy SEO: ASR Fs te a 
Arkansas......._.- 17 414 | —.7 2 3 |) ¢ SR: ENECaS KOS: Aa a . 
California_.......- 16 76 6,304 | —1.2 SG ES Sk Rae) RE: See etna iines 
2 | ee i) 591 | —1.3 7,800 | —7.0 10 97 | —3.0 $1, 701 1.4 
Connecticut_.....- 26 985 | —7.9 15,062 | —9.5 9 187 | +1.1 3, 154 11.9 
Delaware. -_-...__- 4 204 | —3.0 4, 266 | —3.1 3 38 | +5.6 538 5 
Dist. of Columbia_ 21 2,551 | +.3 38,101 | —.2 5 97 | —2.0 1, 817 2. 
ae y 436} —.7 * 34 oD a Ce: ape ene 
| ae 10 562; —.2 GE ee Elke ne cackishussiiintnuderss-|.-..... 
EPS) Pe as ee PO PS I Pair CO A 
ss REE 16 Q/ 1,398 | +1.0 FD 4 RRR, CaaS Sen Saige 
ae 17 1, —2.0 15, 734 | —6.4 y 120 —.8 1, 575 3.2 
DO sicialitinnc cis 202 | —2.4 I a eh ol obciinhwne« a 
7 ee ae 16 38 863 | —1.0 | Se Ss 8 | a eee Te J----=------ : 
Kentucky-_..____- 14 654 | —1.7 7,931 | —6.1 5 209 | —2.8 2,817 | —2.1 
EES EE ES AE ER Pee RR SS Ee Sateen: athena é 
J ae 17 339 | —4.8 0 Bp @ & FES ERS ae See i a 
Maryland____._.-- 26 1, 801 +.6 25,836 | —4.6 10 896 | —1.3 4,127 | —11.2 
Massachusetts - . _- 111 8,672 | —1.6 55,864 | —3.3 76 1,441 | —4.4 20, 366 —9.1 
Michigan_-....._-_- 21 1,328 | —3.7 14, 290 |—10.0 13 386 | —4.0 5,066 | —19.9 
Minnesota. .-.....- 12 600 | (°) 8,853 | —2.7 9 263 | +8.2 4,046 | +11.5 
Mississippi_-.--__. 4 | 125 | —3.8 eS BE A Se ae ae 
Missouri-_......_.- 29 2,032 | +24 27,207 | —.9 ll 339 | +6.9 5, 460 | +13.0 
Montana........-- 14 | 2380 | —3.1 CLE & 6 eS Oe ae ee Se aera : 
Nebraska. ......-- 8 610 | —7.6 8, 169 |—10.8 3 25 | +4.2 406 | +3.8 
| SE 4 50 | —2.0 ER ARES RES eR Ie ea SN 
New Hampshire_- 17 279 | +1.5 i ' [FS tee SS ae i al 
New Jersey......- 2% | 2,801/—-35/| 653,i17| —42 6 172 | +6.2 3,729| —6.2 
New Mexico... .... 5 211 | —2.8 te } 5 eae Ocoee See AEE ST 
New York__..___- 72 |- 6,767 —.4 108, 545 | —2.9 15 386 | +7.5 6, 819 +7. 1 
North Carolina___ i) 601 | —.5 yy 2: SRS A, Ee Soa ee 
North Dakota.____ y 183 | —1.i ESS 8 SAREE TREE FE ee a 
SEES Ree 74 3,956 | —4.2 52,204 |—11.0 38 1, 389 —.9 19, 407 —7.4 
Oklahoma....____- 8 630 | —44 ID ES RO RS BRAS ee ee 
a i a i pores. Rae 4 48; (*) 878 | +6.7 
Pennsylvania____- 42 3,083 | —1.2 42,270 | —5.0 21 943; —.5 13, 691 —1.5 
Rhode Island... _- 19 1,076 | —1.8 16, 560 | —3.9 4 191 | +2.1 3, 087 —1.3 
South Carolina... s 299 (%) PT APA Bikes bmanddieadiabinedsanedubiske~ Rice 
South Dakota.._._ 6 | 121; —.8 & Te 8 fF Oe Pw Oe ROE 
Tennessee... ...._. 11 738 | —.9 6,012 | —.9 3 27 | +3.8 323 | +5.9 
Mc crtbncigisattnis aniaeh 17 852 | —3.8 8,928 | —4.9 14 342 | +1.8 4, —3.0 
) 7S Saaee 7 501 | —.8 6,921 | —.3 6 109 | +2.8 1, 861 | +12.9 
Vermont.......... 6 74 | +2.8 AS 5 gt PRR RAS eee ee eee ae 
; Virginia........... ll 636 | —1.2 6, 652 | —2.3 19 215 | +4.4 2,770 | +5.0 
: Washington..____- 12 566 | (%) 10, 332 | —1.6 12 138 | (%) 2,173 | +6.9 
; West Virginia_.___ 20 631 | —4.0 7,114 | —8.7 8 187 | —3.6 2,240; —5.8 
Wisconsin._....... 16 28 909 | —1.0 RE Fe, ae ee. 
Wyoming--..._.... 3 66 | —1.5 eS SR SSS, ERE Rie Sea SO 












































16 Includes dyeing and cleaning. 
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Employment and Pay Roll in March 1933 in Cities of Over 
500,000 Population 


N THE following table are presented the fluctuations in employ- 
I ment and pay-roll totals in March 1933 as compared with Febru- 
ary 1933 in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 
500,000 or over. These changes are computed from reports received 
from identical establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to including reports received from establishments in the 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the Bureau’s survey, 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured from 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals. 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MARCH 1933 AS COMPARED 
WITH FEBRUARY 1933 








Number of Amount of pay roll (1 
proce Number on pay roll ad « 








February March February March 
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Employment in the Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
March 1933 


"TL a number of employees in the executive civil service of the 
United States was 5,799 less in March 1933 than in March 1932. 
Cos March 1933 with February 1933 there was an increase 
of 3,499. 

These figures do not include the 3 7 judicial, or Army and 


Navy services. The data as shown in the table were compiled by the 
various Federal departments and offices and sent to the United States 
Civil Service Commission where they were assembled. They are 
tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and published here b 
courtesy of the Civil Service Commission and in compliance wit 
the direction of Congress. No information has as yet been collected 
relative to the amounts of pay rolls. Data are presented for the 
District of Columbia, for the Government service outside of the 
District of Columbia, and for the service as a whole. 

Approximately 12 percent of the total number of Federal employees 
are employed in the District of Columbia. Comparing March 1933 
with March 1932 there was a decrease of 2.1 percent in the number of 
Federal employees in the District of Columbia. Comparing March 
1933 with February 1933 there was a decrease of 0.2 percent in the 
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number of permanent employees. The number of temporary e1)- 
ployees, however, showed a gain of about 900. This was largely caused 
y a gain of 857 employees in the Crop Production Loan Office. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES MARCH 
19832 AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933! 








Distriet of Columbia Outside the District Entire service 





Item 


Perma-|Tempo- Perma-|Tempo- Perma-|Tempo- 
nent | rary? | Tt@l | nent | rary? | Tot! | nent rary ? 


Total 





Number of employees: 


























March 10362.............- 66,095) 2,906) 69,001) 478,593) 25,191) 503,784) 544,688) 28,097) 572. 745 
February 1933_........_- | 63,940) 2,862) 66,802) 468,943) 27, 742) 406,685) 532,883) 30, 604/563. 447 
Gel — cad asth ins cnlengetiod 63,786} 3,771) 67, 557| 468,659) 30,770) 499,429) 532,445) 34, 541) 566, Us6 
ain or loss: 
March 1932-March 1933 _| —2, 309 +865) —1, 444; —9, 934) +5, 579) —4, 355;—12, 243) +6, 444) —5, 799 
February 1933—-March 
a dovvncpcwsaan —154; +909) +755) —284) +3, 028) +2,744, —438) +3,937) +3, 499 
Percent of change: 
March 1932-March 1933 - —3.5) +29.8 —2.1 —2.1; +22.1 —0.9 —2.2;} +22.9 —1.0 
February 1933-March 
Pi. cccathlnedoane —6.2) +31.8) +1.1 —0.1) +10.9) +0.6 —0.1; +129) +06 
Labor turnover, March 1933: 
pee 199 1, 668 1, 867; 1,864) 13,749) 15,613) 2,063) 15,417) 17, 480 
Semareeiens... ...........<.< 353! 759 1,112; 2,148) 10,721) 12,869) 2,501) 11,480) 13, 9) 
Turnover rate per 100__._ 0. 31) 22. = 1. 66 0.40) 36.65 2. 58 0.39) 35.24 2. 47 








1 Certain revisions have been made from time to time by the Civil Service Commission in dropping 
certain classes of employees, previously carried in the tabulations. Thus, in the District of Columbia, 6s 
mail contractors and special-delivery m were eliminated in May 1932, and in the service outside 
the District of Columbia 35,800 star route and other contractors, clerks in charge of mail contract stations, 
clerks in third-class post offices and special-delivery — were eliminated in April 1932 and 835 co!- 
laborators of the De ment of Agriculture in June 1932. In the table, in order to make the figures coim- 
parable for the months shown, it was assumed the number of these em joyees was the same in 1932 as they 
were in the month they were dropped (actual figures not being available from the Civil Service Com- 
mission) and the data for this month have been revised accordingly in this table. 

2 Not including the field service of the Post Office Department. 


Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


Dia are not yet available concerning railroad employment for 
March 1933. Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for class I railroads show that the number of employees (exclusive of 
executives and officials) decreased from 933,350 on January 15, 1933, 
to 929,054 on February 15, 1933, or 0.5 percent; the amount of pay 
roll decreased from $108,550,265 in January to $101,507,304 in 
February, or 6.5 percent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January 1923 to February 
1933, on class [ railroads—that is, all roads having operating revenues 
of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by index numbers published in the 
following table. These index numbers are constructed from monthly 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 12-montl 
average for 1926 as 100. 
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) BLE 1.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1923 TO FEBRUARY 1933 


[12-month average, 1926=100] 




















Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
Januer@istndeede uacees 98.3] 96.6).95.6] 95.8] 95.5] 80.3| 88.2] 863] 73.7] 61.2] 53.0 
February....-.---------| 98.6] 97.0] 95.4] 96.0] 95.3| 89.0] 88.9] 85.4] 727] 60.3] 52.7 
Marc caltiiiiedihdsieen 100.5| 97.4] 95.2] 96.7] 95.8] 89.9] 90.1| 85.5] 72.9) 60.5|_.---.- 
April coadeieimineesoss 102.0] 98.9] 96.6] 989] 97.4] 91.7] 92.2] 87.0] 73.5| 60.0]_.....- 
May ...ccsiiiiitebasiead 105.0] 99.2] 97.8] 100.2] 99.4] 94.5] 94.9| 886] 73.9| 59.7|_...--- 
June..casaienooss 107.1} 980] 98.6] 101.6| 100.9| 95.9] 96.1] 86.5] 728] 57.8|_..--- 
July ...cieiiiiadetes 108.2} 98.1] 99.4] 1029] 101.0| 95.6| 96.6| 84.7| 72.4] 56.4|....-.. 
AvgUibscciontieaniass- 109.4] 99.0| 99.7] 1027] 99.5) 95.7| 97.4] 83.7| 71.2] 55.0|_.-.... 
Septemaiaias...-.. 107.8| 99.7] 99.9] 1028] 99.1! 95.3] 96.8] 822| 69.3] 55.8|-_----- 
OctohGltdksblbecus sas. 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4] 98.9] 95.3] 96.9] 80.4| 67.7| 57.0}---.--- 
November.....-------- 105.2} 99.0| 99.1] 101.2] 957] 929] 93.0] 77.0| 64.5] 55.9|..-.-.- 
December...-.--------- 99.4] 96.0] 97.1] 982] 91.9| 89.7] 888| 74.9] 626| 54.8|_---_-- 

Average... .....- 104.1 | 983] 97.9] 100.0] 97.5| 929] 93.3] 83.5] 70.6) 57.9| 152.9 
































1 Average for 2 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of January and February 1933 and the total pay roll for the entire 


months. 


Data for months prior to January 1933 are not presented 


here, as information is not comparable with current figures due to ex- 
clusion of reports of switching and terminal companies. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
‘executives, officials, and staff assistants’’ are omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 


AND FEBRUARY 1933 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 

















Number of em- 
ployees at middle Total earnings 
2 of month 
Occupations 
January | February} January February 
1933 1933 1933 1933 

Professional, clerical, and general__._............---.---- 168,472 | 165,686 | $22, 099, 465 $21, 063, 535 
te EEE REIS Sh. 2 San gly Rp any AGO 88, 027 86, 600 10, 875, 441 10, 234, 625 
Stenographers and typists...................--..-.--- 16, 052 15, 723 1, 876, 842 1, 794, 069 
Maintenance of way and structures-_--._.._____...--.-- 180,676 | 179,723 13, 087, 103 12, 531, 320 
rs, extra gang and work train_________-___-_-- 9, 241 9, 929 447, 680 478, 578 
Laborers, track and roadway section. --__.......--.-- 98, 640 98, 200 4, 573, 396 4, 367, 854 
Maintenance of equipment and stores_____........-.--- 262,398 | 256, 249 26, 833, 300 24, 190, 822 
oe en ee as eek dee eanuas 52, 512 50, 781 6, 029, 029 5, 310, 520 
NESE AEE OR OEE TS FEA) SEEN 8, 123 7, 949 1, 044, 189 939, 934 
Ce oa reise oes 37, 073 36, 463 4, 370, 010 3, 924, 602 
NN EEE RIED SS RAMEY OM 56, 794 55, 205 4, 743, 379 4, 213, 253 

Laborers, (shops, engine houses, power plants, and 
ke ee ibs CANE ialadiote 21, 037 21, 072 1, 621, 424 1, 483, 736 

Common laborers (shop, engine houses, power 
I ON iis os cite hie dies noe ainhitigh oc iee 17, 140 16, 918 933, 937 839, 344 
Transportation, other than train, engine and yard_-_-_-_- 122,970 | 122, 385 13, 591, 570 12, 717, 664 
Station OT ad a eA Aes ee Oe a Ld Se 24, 861 24, 692 3, 418, 891 3, 845 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen. --.._-._- 15, 720 15, 470 2, 162, 632 1, 941, 547 
(stations, warehouses, and platforms) ---_- 15, 007 15, 708 1, 088, 113 1, 055, 098 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen..-.--___- 17, 078 17, 029 1, 155, 085 1, 145, 776 

Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and host- 
Se ee. nanan baueoak 12, 293 12, 335 2, 061, 553 1, 931, 037 
Transportation, train and engine--__-.............-.---- 186,541 | 192, 676 30, 877, 274 29, 072, 926 
i ds ich wciaavedae nbedgnedinen 21, 369 21, 734 4, 465, 074 4, 207, 398 
Road brakemen and flagmen__.__......-.........-- 41, 809 43, 772 5, 858, 655 5, 538, 210 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers................--- 31, 274 32, 918 4, 045, 540 3, 806, 274 
Road engineers and motormen. .._............-.-.-- 25, 774 25, 907 5, 936, 034 5, 582, 164 
Road firemen and helpers...................--.---- 27, 28, 463 4, 261, 896 4, 016, 066 
REY a ei net FRR 933,350 | 929,054 | 108, 550, 265 101, 507, 304 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 
gies following table gives detailed monthly statistics of une 


March 1931 to the latest available date: 
STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Australia Austria Belgium 
Compul- Unemployment-insurance societies 
sory in- ‘ 
Trade-unionists surance, i 
Date (end of month) unemployed number Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
unem- ployed ployed 
‘ ployed 
Number | Percent i ae Number | Percent | Number | Percen: 
1931 
I. oe ee. see 113, 614 25. 8 304, 084 $1, 305 11.3 125, 972 17.7 
I iii cate Laned he deci sk stn yy ee SEE Sa 246, 845 70, 377 10.0 110, 139 15.6 
ee SRI ae TER Spa cee ae . oe Tee 208, 852 56, 250 7.9 97, 755 13.8 
I ei eid Wand aden Dktemwaics 118, 424 27.6 191, 150 62, 642 8.9 101, 616 14.4 
ETERS eich |. aad “See eiieiee re: 194, 364 64, 644 9.1 116, 747 16.3 
FREE Sar SSI ee Pe PEST 196, 321 70, 893 9.9 120, 669 16.8 
I sn ce nana cies 120, €94 28.3 202, 130 74, 175 10. 3 119, 433 16.6 
Cs 2 a Fs ip EEE 228, 101 82, 811 11.3 122, 733 16.8 
SUCRE aie og ee oy SS FREE 273, 658 93, 487 13.3 134, 799 19, 2 
IS cin ptuiocnsuaetcce 118, 732 28. 0 329, 627 128, 884 17.0 159, 941 21 
1932 
bs I ee ee aa ae + Ses 358, 114 153, 920 20. 0 179, 560 23.2 
RIE RR ae Seg Stee 361, 948 168, 204 21.3 180, 079 22.8 
ME... ns sccwarmun enna 120, 366 28. 3 352, 444 155, 653 19. 4 185, 267 23. 0 
PS SEE ee So a Fy (TMS) Seay . 152, 530 18.8 183, 668 22.6 
|) SEA ER ae . Sey BES Rat 271, 481 160, 700 18.9 191, 084 22.5 
ES ear ee cere 124, 068 30. 0 265, 040 153, 659 18.7 173, 819 21.2 
| RL eer ke Re SaaS , 365 169, 411 19. 6 174, 646 20 
MR . . «n6 ate ooo eke 1, igs, CPR 269, 188 167, 212 19. 5 170, 081 19.9 
RE STO Gees z 122, 340 29. 6 275, 840 163, 048 18. 3 166, 160 18.9 
| RIE RE SSS PSS, Se ‘bane Smee 297, 791 157, 023 17.7 148, 812 16.8 
November_._____.._____- : 1. tip: Se 329, 707 154, 657 17.7 144, 583 16.3 
ear a : 115, 042 28. 1 367, 829 171, 028 18. 6 155, 669 16.9 
1933 
January -_.._- PE OS RR. Tae Mey: me, 397, 920 207, 11 22. 196, 186 20.°9 
ERR RR ae RSS ee Bere ie ht ae ws Glecddipiitindieasa ie Uecantias ic i ke 
— Miiiie SS | 109, 182 26. 5 — RR oe pee 
Danzig 
Canada Czechoslovakia (Free Denmark 
City of) 
< Trade-union insur- : oe 
Date (end of month) Percent | Number / ance funds—un- | Number eee — 
of trade- | ofunem-| employed in re-| ofunem-| PlOyment funds 
unionists | ployed ceipt of benefit ployed unemployed 
uner- on live registered 
ployed register | Number | Percent Number | Percent 
ith setinsincnaatcmedicny ca 15. 5 339, 505 119, 350 10. 0 27, 070 67, 725 22. 1 
GE Uinliiidicn hdiacesdhsticemaed 14.9 296, 756 107, 238 8.9 24, 186 45, 698 15.3 
SS Ee SE ee 16.2 249, 686 93, 941 7.6 20, 686 37, 856 12.3 
GREE S ee 16.3 220, 038 82, 534 6.6 19, 855 34, 030 11.3 
Sa See 16. 2 209, 233 82, 759 6. 6 20, 420 36, 369 11.8 
 SRIEE 59 T" Ss a 15.8 214, 520 86, 261 6.9 21, 509 35, 060 11.8 
September_..............- 18. 1 228, 383 84, 660 6.7 22, 922 35, 871 12. | 
| SESS Tes 18.3 253, 518 88, 600 6.9 24, 932 47, 196 16. 0 
SRIRAM 18. 6 336, 874 106, 015 8.2 28, 966 66, 526 22.3 
RR Reng et ee 21.1 480, 775 146, 325 11.3 32, 956 91, 216 30. 4 
1932 
ROE Ses: SOME 22.0 583, 138 186, 308 14.0 34, 912 105, 600 35. 1 
RRR Oe 20. 6 631, 736 197, 621 14.8 36, 258 112, 346 37.3 
EEE Re TE ae 20. 4 633, 907 195, 076 14.6 36, 481 113, 378 37.5 
ESS... oniumie nate se 23. 0 555, 832 180, 456 13.3 33, 418 , 704 29.9 
isis ac aba Siias 22.1 487, 228 171, 389 12.6 31, 847 79, 931 26. | 
Boa saw avcnghuceeimate 21.9 466, 948 168, 452 12.3 31, 004 80, 044 25. 6 
ian mncndibaiaha = eibetth is 21.8 453, 294 167, 529 12.2 29, 195 92, 732 29. 5 
(ERE RMORIE S.. 21.4 460, 952 172, 118 12.5 28, 989 95, 770 30. 5 
nn TERETE Is te 20. 4 486, 935 170, 772 12.3 30, 4€9 96, 076 30. 4 
RES WE at Eee 22. 0 533, 616 173, 706 12.4 31, 806 101, 518 31.8 
SOOCINE.... oc ecacuebeok 22. 8 608, 809 190, 779 13.5 35, 507 113, 273 35. 6 
kan gnk co caeeeess 25. 5 746, 311 239, 959 16.9 39, 042 138, 335 42.8 
1933 
PR an conivitalcane igi 25. 5 872, 775 299, 326 20.7 40, 726 141, 354 43.5 
EEE TES 24.3 SE Ei vidieeb saci daddpuiel. 39, 843 142, 019 43.7 
I lnnsc.0's sina 04 senelaeieiaeianaiiaiemad ieee RE ERRIES SO ga eR 2122, 179 37.8 
1 Not reported. 2 Provisional figure. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 

































































Estonia | Finland | France Germany 
Number Trade-unionists 
month unem- Number 
Dete (Oe , ployed | Number | of unem-| Number Number 
; of unem- of unem- | Percent | Percent 
remain- ployed : unem- 
ing on ployed in receipt ployed wholly | partially ployed in 
live registered of benefit registered | unem- unem- | receipt of 
register ployed | ployed benefit 
1931 
March....caiaiaiiiaebboaesen- 2, 765 11, 491 50,815 | 4,756,000 33. 6 18.9 3, 240, 523 
April. ...adesasinensoensane- 2, 424 12, 663 49,958 | 4,358, 000 31.2 18.0 2, 789, 627 
May ..---<asretliwnss-nonon- 1, 368 7, 342 41,339 | 4,053, 000 29.9 17.4 2, 507, 732 
Jane... sche etn nsimass 931 6, 320 36, 237 | 3,954, 000 29.7 17.7 2, 353, 657 
Joly ....-ccanes ihn nee alhkiainse 634 6, 790 35,916 | 3,976,000 31.0 19. 1 2, 231, 513 
August centinbebbanachettutioe 933 9, 160 37, 673 4, 215, 000 33. 6 21, 4 2, 376, 589 
Septem DOP inca dwewn-----=0- 2, 096 12, 176 38, 524 4, 355, 000 35. 0 22. 2 2, 483, 364 
October Diisebeaes <n 5.220 5, 425 14, 824 51, 654 4, 623, 480 36. 6 22.0 2, 534, 952 
Novetliliiiksates-ccocan-s- 7, 554 18, 095 92, 157 5, 059, 773 38.9 21.8 2, 771, 985 
Decet uakiiedeccaccce se 9, 055 17,223 | 147,009 | 5, 668, 187 42.2 22.3 3, 147, 867 
1932 
January. Gabba e+ onsctens- 9, 318 20,944 | 241,487 | 6,041,910 43. 6 22. 6 3, 481, 418 
PobrUat Ys <dukshee~<-cdensuc 9, 096 18,856 | 293,198] 6, 128, 429 44.1 22. 6 3, 525, 486 
Marchi. csc nas igs con dagen wo 8, 395 17,699 | 303,218 | 6,034, 100 44.6 22. 6 3, 323, 109 
April . ..cdnbwendeocencaseas- 6, 029 16, 885 282, 013 5, 934, 202 43.9 21.1 2, 906, 890 
MSY ---ncdupgnnees<csnsncs. 4, 896 13, 189 262, 184 5, 582, 620 43.3 22.9 2, 658, 042 
Jane... scene be <ndouemen 3, 137 12,709 | 232,371} 5,475, 778 43.1 20. 4 2, 484, 944 
JOLY 230 cc cut <<< op dine 2, 022 13,278 | 262,642 | 5,392, 248 43.9 23.0 2, 111, 342 
AUN iiink cies « cnn titan 3, 256 16,966 | 264, 253 5, 223, 810 44.0 23: 2 1, 991, 985 
September........-.--.----- 5, 957 18, 563 | 259,237 5, 102,750 43. 6 22.7 1, 849, 768 
CQetOUER a cali tian ccidiomdus 8, 901 19,908 | 247,090} 5,109,173 42.9 22. 6 1, 720, 577 
NOVeRN akb anes sce cicn csc 10, 715 21, 690 255, 411 5, 355, 428 43.2 22. 1 1, 768, 602 
PeCsatistes ddocekeccces 13, 727 20,289 | 277,109 5, 772, 852 45.1 22.7 2, 073, 101 
1933 
pe OS eae 16, 511 23,178 | 315,364} 6,013,612 46. 2 23.7 2, 372, 066 
po) Fe ee 15, 437 20, 731 330, 874 6, 000, 958 47.4 24.1 2, 455, 428 
pT RS ee SEAL RPL: SACRED Ee CE Be ok co annconiaweeboceenare 
Great Britain and Northern Great ° Irish Free 
Ireland Britain Hungary State 
Trade-unionists un- 
C ulsor uran 
—— y ‘neneaaee Number employed Compul- 
Date (end of month) of persons sory in- 
Wholly unem- Temporary | registered surance— 
ployed stoppages with em- | Christian} Social | number 
- we somed (Buda- | Demo- — 
. Per- er- pest) cratic 
Number cont Number cont 
1931 
J A ee 2, 052, 826 | 16.5 612, 821 5.0 | 2,581, 030 996 27, 092 25, 413 
TS Esl ee ae 2, 027,806 | 16.3 | 564,884] 4.6] 2,531,674 1,042 27, 129 23, 970 
jt aoe oh" ee > 2, 019, 5383 | 16.3 558,383 | 4.5 | 2, 506, 431 843 26, 131 23, 016 
eee A ee 2, 037,480 | 16.4 669, 315 5.4 | 2,629, 215 751 23, 660 21, 427 
Po eS Se 2, 073, 892 | 16.7 732,583 | 5.9 | 2,662, 765 876 26, 329 21, 647 
AUS jawteG..s.--- _| 2, 142, 821 | 17.3 670,342 | 5.4 | 2,732, 434 941 28, 471 21, 897 
Genteteee, 255.55....-.52. 2, 217,080 | 17.9 | 663,466 | 5.3 | 2,879, 466 932 28, 716 23, 427 
i vt) eee 2, 305, 388 | 18.1 487, 591 3.8 | 2,755, 559 1, 020 28, 998 26, 353 
Novis... ......2..2.-. 2, 204,902 | 18.0 | 439,952 | 3.4 | 2,656,088 1, 169 29, 907 30, 865 
DOG ooo... ~..4i..- 2, 262,700 | 17.7 | 408,117 | 3.2 | 2, 569,949 1, 240 31, 906 30, 918 
1932 
Fs he 2 EB 2, 354,044 | 18.4] 500,746) 4.0 | 2,728,411 1, 182 32, 711 31, 958 
a 2, 317, 784 | 18.2| 491,319 | 3.8 | 2,701,173 1, 083 32, 645 31, 162 
RS 2, 233, 425 | 17.5 989 | 3.3 | 2,567,332 1, 024 31, 340 866 
pC a Sees 2, 204,740 | 17.3 | 521,705 | 4.1 | 2,652, 181 961 30, 057 32, 252 
J Beebe eS Le See te 2, 183,683 | 17.1 | 638,157 | 5.0 | 2,741,306 922 28, 835 35, 874 
FON Se eek sa a2 cctbs 2, 145,157 | 16.8 | 607,639 | 5.5 | 2,747,343 960 28, 372 3 66, 912 
SS oe. 2, 185, 015 | 17.1 735,929 | 5.8 | 2,811, 782 940 28, 297 3 77, 648 
pe ee 2, 215, 704 | 17.4 | 731,104) 5.7 | 2,859, 828 947 28, 186 3 57, 081 
September_..............-- 2, 279, 17.9 | 645,286] 5.0 | 2,858,011 1,022 27,860 , 923 
Se 2, 295,500 | 17.9 | 515,405 | 4.0 | 2,747,006 1, 091 28, 654 3 70, 067 
November. ................- 2, 328,920 | 18.2} 520,105} 4.0 | 2,799, 806 1, 072 29,336 | 3 102, 747 
a a Sins sie et 2, 314, 528 | 18.1 | 461,274 | 3.6 | 2,723, 287 1, 106 30, 967 | 2 102, 619 
1933 
lS 2, 422,808 | 18.9 | 532,640 | 4.2 | 2,903,065 1,178 31, 431 3 95,577 
, “aire 2, 394,106 | 18.7 | 520,808 | 4.1 | 2,856, 638 1,210} 30,955 | %88, 747 
| SY ee 2,310,062 | 18.0 | 511,300; 4.0 | 2,776,184 |..--------|----------|---------- 
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Italy Japan Latvia Netherla: J 
Unemployment— 
Number of unem- | Official estimates, | Number Mithonstnon 
, C6 SOCicC! jes 
Date (end of month) ne gS gaempeye’ — unemployed 
ployed E* 
Wholly | Partially , 
unem- unem- | Number| Percent “ es ©) Number | Percent D 
ployed ployed ee : 
1931 
D1 sitisincdabnleimmatnwin 707,486 | 27,545 | 396, 828 5.8 8,450 | 102, 743 | 21.8 
PU thin dlesigeendcien, Radial a 670, 353 28,780 | 394, 625 5.7 6, 390 68, 860 14.3 
| Hie LES 8 Ee 635, 183 26,059 | 401,415 5.8 1, 871 60, 189 12.9 
| SFE A ge 573, 593 24,206 | 391,377 5.6 1, 584 59, 573 11.7 
 RIEPARIER pep aaa DE 6 8 TY 637, 531 25,821 | 406,923 5.8 2, 169 69, 026 13.3 vat 
lh ATT SE ILE 8 iE es Vas 693, 273 30, 656 | 418, 596 6.0 4, 827 70, 479 15.3 
EES iS eR 747, 764 29,822 | 425, 526 6.0 7,470 72, 738 15.7 Ms 
Eg ERIS EE es ele 799, 744 32,828 | 439, 014 6.0 13, 605 84, 548 18.0 Ap 
pS SER Sa: See 878, 267 30,967 | 454, 675 6.5 18, 377 107, 372 |" 18.5 M: 
ERIE Sa eae 982, 32: 32,949 | 470, 736 6.7 21,935 | 147, 107 27.8 Ju 
1932 Ju 
SIRES ATEN, 1,051,321 | 33,277 | 485, 885 6.9} 26,335 | 145, 124 27.0 At 
GREETS ...-| 1, 147,945 | + 26,321 | 485, 290 6.9 | 22,222) 139,956 25.4 be 
| aE PRES 2" 1,053,016 | 31,636 | 473, 757 6.8| 22,912] 119,423 21.6 
NALS RIOT EOC RE aT” 1, 000, 025 32,720 | 482, 366 6.9 14, 607 121, 378 21.7 a 
ai Eade yen ata __| 968,456 | 35,528 | 483, 109 6.9 7,599 | 112,325 29 5 D 
Bi. ona. cs anger heniicilntide aaa 905, 097 31,710 | 481, 589 6.8 7, 056 113, 978 22.8 
< ” SSARPTRRRESe SES. A A AR 931, 291 33,218 | 510,901 7.2 7,181 | 123,947 24.6 js 
pf * RIS TIE SEER Ct ae 945, 972 33, 666 | 509, 7.1 9,650 | 116, 524 22.9 F 
TS ERR aa 949, 408 37,043 | 505, 969 7.0 8,762 | 126,510 24.9 i 
EG SRP as SR 956, 357 32,556 | 503, 958 7.0 13, 806 | 128, 961 25.2 r 
I vii.si appre tiSes cetacean iin os 1, 088, 757 36,349 | 484, 213 6.7 17, 621 142, 554 27.6 \ 
,) ape) eS SU aie Oe 17,247 | 188, 252 31.5 ] 
J 
Se Sepa ere AR 7 IT ee 226, 709 7.6 ! 
EE EEE. Tage TEN 1, 229, 387 | RRR oe” EES Ds alg ee oat 187, 652 31.1 : 
Shep sche» callin diesen das iat Una tecle ada aint a Ute aie, te GES > Rd Mids enicenies kode 165, 367 * 




















































Poland Rumania 
Number | Trade-unionist (10 Number . 
Date (end of month) unem- unions) unem- — unera- nt * , 
ployed ployed loyed | _ Ployed loyed 
registered pee registered | _ PiOY 
by = e eee with em- Poe iit 
{ a. cae Number | Percent | register a register 
1931 
' eee 38, 028 11, 213 24.9 29, 095 372, 536 48, 226 
; inn wnihtis conn dunins ieee 36, 981 ed git CaS Sas" 28, 477 351, 679 41, 519 
(REE SELENA yor Perea Ye GEE fos m én csudicoubedsuie 25, 206 313, 104 B3, 484 
EES Se eee aE = ER SE, 22, 736 274, 942 28, 093 
RISES | ER EES. | SRE ea eer 20, 869 255, 179 29, 250 
: PEN AE aL A. SSE ee fy ERR EET aE eae? 22, 431 246, 380 22, 708 
; See ay | DRS SS SRE 27, 012 246, 426 22, 909 
ERT a A al 266 59, 048 519.6 29, 340 255, 622 28, 800 
: IE os 0 nici ineinih ne eantincsiied 47, 535 10, 577 22.8 32, 078 266, 027 43, 917 
I eiike hcdebibiienacmnaaes 45, 140 12, 633 27.2 34, 789 312, 487 49, 393 
1932 
pas aa poo Tit 45, 677 14, 160 30. 4 35, 034 338, 434 51, 612 
| EES TI EE teers 44, 107 14, 354 30. 6 38, 135 350, 145 57, 606 
BE. hicks sik ip addaisbdecdcaetvanihe 45, 383 15, 342 32. 5 38, 952 360, 031 55, 306 
BB ic. <r tisicdntacsibesnytteaiaiane 48, 601 14, 629 30. 8 37, 703 339, 773 47, 206 
nan. nib cigs ohana tibiae sina’ 53, 543 13, 465 28.3 32, 127 306, 801 39, 654 
OUR ARR AE 22 SEPE EE 54, 342 12, 603 26. 2 28, 429 264, 147 33, 679 
EEL A eee 55, 203 12, 563 25. 9 26, 290 218, 059 32, 809 
SESAME SIS «4. 56, 332 13, 084 26. 9 27, 543 187, 537 (') 
STEER 55, 855 14, 358 29. 3 31, 431 147, 166 29, 654 
RES EG Sapte ee | 54, 549 15, 512 31.6 35, 082 146, 982 21, 862 
Sis. 58 SE Se ES I 52, 477 16, 717 34. 2 38, 807 177, 459 28, 172 
chin nnn snbibbienetnins 52, 533 20, 735 42.4 41, 571 220, 245 80, 651 
1933 
EEE RR SER 2 51, 698 19, 249 39.3 40, 642 264, 258 38, 471 
| SES IE | LITE TG AEE ETc 42, 460 Stee iea..------- 
RRR A EE a ERE SE MS TE: * Meswiemnibas 42, 437 a ae 
1 Not re ‘ 
2 Provisional figure. 
4 Includes not only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 
5 Strike ended. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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Retail Prices of Food on March 15, 1933 


6 i following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices of the 15th of each month as reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor by retail dealers in 51 cities. 

Indexes of all articles combined, or groups of articles combined 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted accordins to 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January 1921 are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prior 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). 

Table 1 shows the average retail prices of 42 principal food articles 
for the United States, 51 cities combined, and index numbers for 23 
food articles based on the year 1913, for March 15, 1932, and February 
15 and March 15, 1933. Comparable information by months, Jan- 
uary 1929 to December 1932, inclusive, are given in the January 1933 
issue of this publication. These figures are a continuation of data 
shown in Bulletin 495, pages 32 to 51, inclusive. 

TaBLE 1._AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 


OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1913 AND BY MONTHS, MAR. |5, 
1932, AND FEB. 15 AND MAR. 15, 1933 












Average price Index number (1913= 100 


























, 1933 1933 
Artic 
= i013 " Feb. | Mar.| 1913 9 Feb. | Mar. 
4 eb. ar. 7 eb. | Mar 
1982 | “15. | 15 1982 | "15 | 15 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
TELE FEA A SE pound._| 25.4] 33.0] 28.5] 28.2] 100.0 | 129.9 | 112.2 111.0 
NE iets och micnliaiiedianiinelainenne O....| 22.3) 28.5} 24.2] 24.3] 100.0) 127.8] 108.5) 109.0 
pT EEES SEINE Ea ater Cw do_...| 19.8| 24.4) 20.9] 20.8] 100.0 | 123.2] 105.6) 105.1 
Ss destin nan nnnsgwuecchiiginan do_....| 16.0] 17.3] 149] 15.0] 100.0} 108.1] 93.1 93, 8 
I  aiasidinn cnnnatnnanatesnipsiienininial cot See 11.6] 10.0} 10.0] 100.0) 95.9] 82.6 82. 6 
aingindcncccnbensbandkbaenanra do....| 21.0] 21.5] 17.6] 19.0] 100.0/ 102.4] 83.8 90.5 
SR SREREEE Oe oe OEE do....| 27.0] 25.7] 20.8] 21.0] 100.0] 95.2] 77.0 77.8 
ee aaa Gon aliebbiasi anes Veet do__..| 26.9} 36.6} 28.5] 29.1] 100.0] 136.1 | 105.96 108. 2 
ON ESR fadhiniiaareagp gn do_...| 18.9 | 24.9] 21.7] 21.6] 100.0] 131.7] 114.8 114.3 
ieaiadomnikinbiadae 0cingikietmnsbeiaa do....} 21.3} 27.3] 21.3] 21.2] 100.0 | 128.2] 100.0 99. 5 
Salmon, red, canned__..-.......-- 16-0Z. Can__|_..-- ule’ EE RS : SEO Boceciccdsscccctlinusece ee 
NEESER EY CO eyes quart.._| 8.9] 11.3] 10.3] 10.1] 100.0} 127.0) 115.7) 1 
Milk, evaporated_-_.........-.-.-- 1414-02. can_-_|_.__--- 7.6 6.6 8 eS ER SSR = 
sh Acne dich india at sierintvd eeebaldniciel pound._| 38.3] 29.5] 24.8] 24.8} 100.0] 77.0] 648 64.8 
PIO: cient ancducinidtbens beeen a Ns om Sek Fo are Ee Se as 
cic cd ansaid igs senna ete do....| 22.1] 23.8] 21.3} 20.9] 100.0 | 107.7} 96.4 94. 6 
iain inti inh bigs blnien aacnins Si do....| 15.8 9.1 7.7 7.9} 100.0} 57.6] 48.7 50.0 
Vegetable lard substitute_-_..........-- A Se Ree oe 7) RS Pte: See a 
Bees, strictiy fresh..................2 dozen__| 34.5} 21.1] 21.4] 19.8] 100.0} 61.2}. 62.0 7.4 
eR: OD. i iccintaiin es ati aheallicial pound _- 5.6 7.0 6.4 6.4 | 100.0 | 125.0), 114.3 |] 114.3 
ik nin a cpanten nes erinrtiatitareeadiagilebed do....} 3.3 3.2 2.9 3.0 | 100.0} 97.0] 87.9 90.9 
CN SSR ete ee ea EE do....| 30 3.9 3.4 3.4 | 100.0 | 130.0 | 113.3 |] 113.3 
IES i aids wcchmnciaioiinniginiibaind a 7.7 5.6 EES Qe aS 
RSS 8-oz. package-_|_....-- 8.7 8.6 5, Pe BA BES ie 
BE TSCA 28-0z. package-_|_....-- ee ee Ff ee cero ee oe 
NN a diiindna > cwene saline Gecane pound..j..___-- Sam 5 5 ae © fee eee eee lelsise 
I hiiiehinniscie ss nonjuthiptedoeregenaiah: ants al 0....| 8.7 7.1 5.8 5.7] 100.0} 81.6] 66.7 65.5 
NE ii iainines omcithind i wminaig with | SRA, SURE 5.3 4.1 = 5 SSS Gals SS am 
ia dictates ini ch cicelhdin aes cin davnenenl Nee 1.7 1.7 1.5 1.6] 100.0] 100.0] 88.2 94. 1 
SEES | ee ren i hvedkaliel 8.6 2.6 PREG MRE SIS oiee - 
i icici idan oe nenilisuio opinion ES ere 5.6 3.1 _* 5 EA Stay! Seletcaaee a 
Pate Ge DUNNE... 2 nonce nnde 16-0z. can_.|....-..- 8.0 6.5 ihn ntinidbaibniie.~--- 
3” SSS rae oe FS ee Se 11.1 9.8 5 RRR ER Ap eee ces 
BI Mio. on esha ihn raldnsibaail SHER Sear Ee Ao ef | Re Pee ee 
ye Ee eee ay SSE SIE SY 9.6 8.6 8S A SORTS See i... 
BG 5 chnaiacibshcapendakacsenbeaee pound..| 5.5 5.2 5.0 5.0} 100.0} 94.5] 90.9 90.9 
Ss 5 cb b aaa pacbetiuwnk ya ackeea tie do....| 54.4] 73.3} 66.1) 65.1] 100.0) 134.7] 121.5) 119.7 
| RARER AA See ee do....| 29.8} 30.8] 27.8] 27.4] 100.0 / 103.4] 93.3 91.9 
RG ot aoe ae ial Aiea eae ts Saas 9.9 8.9 2 ee ae eS 
I i chin dunn oc dodbainceinmaneal IR ES IA 11.6 9.3 | RSE CER So 
i cicintikpassec ns nica daaidew dozen../....... be Fo ee ° 3 eee ee eee a 
CN isos eceniutanswnccebiianniil ees Seat 9 , ee ee SS SF re Eee SNC nee 
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Table 2 shows index numbers of the weighted cost of three important 
croups of food, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, based on the 
year 1913 as 100, and changes in March 1933 compared with March 


1932 and Februa 


1933. 


he list of articles included in these groups 


will be found in the May 1932 issue of this publication, and monthly 
indexes for the year 1932 in the December 1932 issue. 
Taste 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUOTS FOR THE 


UNITED STATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE MAR. 15, 1933, COMPARED WITH MAR. 
15, 1982 AND FEB. 15, 1933 








—— 


Article 


Index (1913= 100.0) 


Percent of change Mar. 15, 
1933, compared with— 





Mar. 15, 1932 


Feb. 15, 1933 


Mar. 15, 1933 


Mar. 15, 1932 


Feb. 15, 1933 








124.3 
118.9 
101.9 





112. } 
99. 
90. 








—9.7 
—15.8 
—13.3 





+0. 2 
+11 
—2.2 





Table 3 shows index numbers of the weighted cost of food for the 
United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 100. The 
percent of change in March 1933 compared with March 1932 and 
February 1933 is also given for these cities and the United States, 
and for 12 additional cities from which prices were not secured in 
1913. 

Taste 3.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE WEIGHTED COST OF FOOD AND PERCENT OF 


CHANGE MAR. 15, 1933, COMPARED WITH MAR. 15, 1932, AND FEB. 15, 1933, BY CITIES 
AND FOR THE UNITED STATES 








Percent of Percent of 
change Mar. 
15, 1933, 
compared 
with— 


Index (1913= 100) Index (1913= 100) 








ar. | Mar. 
15, 
1932 





—13.8 





—16, 2 
—12.2 
—13.3 
—12.3 
—17.2 


—13.7 
—13.9 
—18.6 
—19.0 
—14.5 


—13.6 
—16. 6 
—15.2 
—11.0 


—13.0 
—16.1 
—12.1 
—15.5 


—15.4 
i. i 
—13.9 

—9.3 


—13.9 
—12. 9} 
—16.4 
—14. 5 
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In the interest of economy in the cost of printing, average privos 
of food articles by cities from December 1931 to February 19:33 
inclusive, and averages for the years 1931 and 1932 have been omiti od 
from this publication. Copies of these prices will be furnished up, 
request. 
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Retail Prices of Coal on March 15, 1933 


ETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are secured 

_ from each of the 51 cities from which retail food prices are 
obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers 
but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or bins where 
an extra handling is necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. The prices shown for bitumi- 
nous coal are averages of prices of the several kinds. In addition to 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

The following tables show average retail prices of coal per ton of 
2,000 pounds on March 15, 1932, and February 15 and March 15, 
1933. ‘Table 1 shows for the United States average retail prices, 
index numbers (1913=100), and percentage change in the year and 
in the month. Table 2 shows average retail prices by cities. 
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TaBLE 1--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL FOR THE 
\ NITED STATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE ON MARCH 15, 1933, COMPARED WITH 
MARCH 15, 1982, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1933 








Average retail prices on— 


Percent of decrease 
Mar. 15, 1933, 
compared with— 





Mar. 15, 
1932 


Feb. 15, 


Mar. 15, 
1933 1933 


Mar. 15, 


Feb. 15, 
1932 1933 , 





Pennsylvania anthracite. 
Stove: 


Average price per 2,000 pounds 


Index (1913= 100) 
Chestnut: 


Average price per 2,000 pounds 


Index (1913=100) 
Bituminous: 


Average price per 2,000 pounds 


Index (1913= 100) 


$14. 54 
188. 2 


$14. 45 


$13. 75 
178.0 


$13. 53 
182. 6 171.0 


| $8.01] $7.44 
| 147.4 | 137.0 


$13. 70 
177.3 


$13. 48 
170.4 


$7. 43 
136. 7 




















TaBLE 2.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, MAR. 15, 1932, AND FEB. 15 AND MAR. 15, 1933, BY CITIES 














City, and kind of coal 


1932 


1933 





Mar. 
15 








Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
High volatile 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
SRS I TR ay 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Buffalo, N.Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Bituminous, oes sizes - 

Charleston, 8.C.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - 

Chicago, Ill.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Bituminou.: 
Prepared sizes: 
igh volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 


Low tile 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove 


| 
| 


$6. 54 


6. 26 


] 
Feb. | Mar. 
15 15 


| 
i 
| 
| 
i} 
| 


City, and kind of coal 





| 1932 








$6. 20 | $6. 15 


9. 85 | 


9. 50 











| 
| 


Cleveland, Ohio—Continued. 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 


Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg - -- 


Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite: 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed - - 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed-_-_-_-_- 


Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 


Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Houston, Tex.: 


Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 


—— anthracite: 








Bituminous, prepared sizes _, 


Bituminous, prepared sizes - 





| 14.00 
10. 25 


. 00 | 
. 00 
00 


1 


5 
| 15 
8 





Bituminous, prepared sizes | 


eee — sizes.) 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUs,. 
HOLD USE, MAR. 15, 1932, AND FEB, 15 AND MAR. 15, 1933, BY CITIES—Continued 




































































































1932 1933 1932 1933 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal ogy 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. Mar. | Feb. | \ 
15 15 15 15 16 | 
Little Rock, Ark.: | | Portland, Me.: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg- ._ $12. 25 |$10. 50 |$10. 75 Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.17 | 8.22| 8.22 i a ERO 16. 80 |$15. 84 $15. 94 
Los Angeles, Calif.: St 16. 80 | 15.60 | 15. 69 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.25 | 16.25 | 16.25 ||} Portland, Oreg.: 
Louisville, Ky.: Bituminous, yp prepared sizes_| 12.09 | 11.41 | 11.52 2 
Bituminous: Providence, R.I. int 
Prepared sizes Pennsylvania anthracite: | 
High volatile. ........-- 5.18 | 4.61) 4.59 RE EES Ae nem (815. 75 |1 14. 75 |1 14. 75 
Low volatile... ........- 7.50} 7.19} 7.19 OS SEER \' 15. 75 |1 14. 50 |1 14. 59 
Manchester, N.H.: Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
i tale a 15. 50 | 14.83 | 14.83 ES RL SIS eR aE 14. 38 | 13. 50 | 13.50 aii 
I ea 15.50 | 14.83 | 14.83 I octal aninnatiesiel 14. 38 | 13.50 | 13.50 "a 
Memphis, Tenn.: Bituminous: 
Bituminous, , prepared sizes_| 6.72| 5.68 | 5.68 Prepared sizes: 
Milwaukee, Wis High volatile........._- | 7.42} 6.83] 6.83 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Low volatile. ........_. | 8.57) 8.08) 8.08 
, Ss 15.05 | 14.05 | 14.05 Run of mine: 
cin chncanddiciawe | 14.80 | 13.80 | 13.80 Low volatile... ......-- | 7.41) 6.75) 6.75 
Bituminous: Rochester, N.Y.: 
Prepared sizes: Pennsylvania anthracite: | 191 
High volatile..........- 7.43 | 6.94) 6.91 | 13.38 | 13.25 | 13. 25 191 
Low volatile. .........- | 10.01; 9.29; 9.29 oa | 13.38 | 13.00 | 13.00 191 
Minneapolis, Minn.: St. Louis, Mo.: 191 
Pennsylvania anthracite: | 191 
Ne 5 A A | EERE ES SH | 16. . B. 2 191 
eeerceeneno-e---| UD] 10.90 | 27.0 | 3 Ulesemmt................. 1 
Bituminous: Bituminous, prepares sizes -| . 
Prepared sizes: St. Paul, Minn.: 19% 
High volatile........... 9.32 | 9.56) 9.56 Pennsylvania anthracite: | 19% 
Low volatile. .-..... .... | 12.04 | 11.79 | 11.79 Re See | 18.15 | 17.35 | 17.35 19: 
Mobile, Ala.: eo 18.15 | 17.10 | 17. 10 19% 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 8.75 | 7.25 | 7.22 Bituminous: 19° 
Newark, N.J.: | | Prepared sizes: | 19 
Pennsylvania anthracite: | High volatile........... | 932) 9.40) 9.40 19: 
eS | 12.25 | 12:13 | 12.13 Low volatile. .......... | 12.06 | 11.86 | 11. 86 19 
| 12.00 | 11.88 | 11.88 || Salt Lake City, Utah: 19 
New Haven, Conn.: Bituminous, pr epered sizes, 7.58| 7.01| 7.01 19. 
Pennsylvania anthracite: | San Francisco, C | 19 
Sat ae 14.90 | 13.85 | 13.90 || New Mexicoanthracite: | a 19 
Chestant.............. ~-| 14.90 | 13.85 | 13.90 Cerillos egg - ----....----- | 26.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 19 
New Orleans, La.: — anthracite: | 25. 50 bo 
: : ; | 9, | g. . REESE eee FY A ee 24. 
Bituminous, prepared wer) 9. 93 | 8.57 | 8.57 Bituminous, prep ared sizes! 17.00 | 18.00 | 15.00 
New York, N.Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: | Bn oe repared sizes.| ? 8.45 | 28.12 | 2.8.04 
Ta 13.38 | 11.70 | 11.65 || geanton Pare | , a 
CEI eb cccscusescice | 13.38 | 11.45 | 11.40 Pennsylvania anthracite: | 
Norfolk, Va. : Stove OW a Sr a ee eae > ¥ | 9. 05 8, 97 R, RS 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Rae pamaaeense: ron | &78| &72| 8.60 
Pg RET | 14.50 | 13.00 | 13.00 |! geattie, Wash: | 
Chestnut...-.-......----- | 14.50 | 13.00 | 13.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes. 10.24} 9.86 | 9.79 
Bituminous: Springfield, Ul: 
Prepared sizes: Bituminous, prepared sizes. | 4.34' 3.68) 3.68 1! 
High volatile........... 6.94 | 6.50; 6.50 || Washington, 
Low volatile. ........- 9.00 | 8.00; 8.00 Pennsylvania anthracite: | 
Run of mine: ek i 314. 36 |3 14, 46 |3 14. 46 
Low volatile... ........ 7.00; 650/| 6.50 laa RIES 914. 06 | 14.15 /914. 15 
Omaha, Nebr.: Bituminous: re 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 8.74 | 8.35 | 8.35 Prepered sizes: : 
Peoria, IIl.: igh volatile..........- 38.46 | $8.25 | 38. 25 ny 
Bituminous, pee sizes.| 6.12} 6.13) 6.04 Low volatile. .......... 310. 21 210. 13 |910. 13 , 
Philadelphia, Run of mine: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite: PRS wis bcs dineustivie 97.50 | 37.50 | 97. 50 
SSS AI a a ae 11.75 | 11.77 | 11.75 : 
Ce tintctinde sas cones 11. 54 | 11.52 | 11.50 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania ‘anthracite: 
oR a Ort 14.00 | 12.75 | 12.63 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 4.47 | 3.28, 3.48 
] 
age price of coal delivered in bins is 60 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal i 
? All coal sold in Savannah is by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional has been incl in the above price. 
3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913 to March 1933 


T 


HE following table presents the index numbers of wholesale 
by years, from 1913 to 1932, 
and by months from January 1931, to date: 


prices by groups of commodities, 


inclusive, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


[1926 = 100.0] 


com- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, MARCH 1932 AND 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1933 


[1926 = 100.0] 
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Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


A SUMMARIZATION of the weekly- index numbers for the 10 majo; 
groups of commodities and for all commodities combined as issiieq 
during the month of March will be found in the following statement: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEKS OF MAR. 4, ll, 18, AND 25. | 





























[1926= 100.0} 
Week ending— 
Group 
| Mar.4 | Mar. 11 /| Mar. 18 | Mar. 25 
i 05 aintihliniin ep pepaeneelige eaeanenbenmiaiecase 59. 6 60. 2 60. 4 | 60.5 
ec crcpigheditnes hs sdipipiin esti dline-iiph/inds te sstin 1 RNa iell 40. 6 42.7 | 43. 4 | 43.6 
Sth dun ibdhheundieuctti*hcorcscenaimohiaaiebed 53. 4 55. 0 54.8 | 54 
I SUED POCO i i iit ncict nasa nscnbasewaswans 67.6 67. 5 68. 1 | 68, 8 
i ie SE a ig Saale gkblats oelie mana 50. 6 50. 7 §1.1 | 1.1 
EE ISTE ONE. SYS VM PRT CRM eS CRTC 64. 4 63. 9 63. 7 3.6 
Dees Ge een meee... oc eck 77.4 77.2 77.5 77.4 
RR TIE OR A OE Re ai 2 ae 70. 1 70.0 70.1 | 0.2 
ST CG icandniinagchn an twihse-seemtncpusepese<Sid 71.3 71.4 | 71. 5 1.7 
House-furnishing goods---........... eee ive abicugun aguas 72.7 72.3 | 72.3 3 
A ERE. 5 A TRE ERE LOTSA ETE. 59. 6 59. 2 | 59. 3 | 3 








Wholesale Price Trends During March 1933 


THE index number of wholesale commodity prices as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Departmen: of 
Labor shows an increase from February to March 1933, registering 
the first advance in the monthiy index since September 1932. This 
index number, which includes 784 commodities or price series, 
weighted according to the importance of each commodity and based 
on the average prices for the year 1926 as 100.0, averaged 60.2 {01 
March as compared with 59.8 for February, showing an increase of 
seven tenths of 1 percent between the 2 months. hen compared 
with March 1932, with an index number of 66.0, a decrease of over 
8% percent has been recorded in the 12 months. 

In the group of farm products increases in the average prices of 
grains, cows, steers, hogs, live poultry, dried beans, cotton, fresh 
apples, lemons, oranges, peanuts, tobacco, onions, and potatoes caused 
the group as a whole to rise more than 4% percent from the previous 
month. Decreases were recorded in the average prices of calves, 
lambs, eggs, and fresh milk at San Francisco. 

Among foods, price advances during the month were reported {or 
cheese, rye and wheat flour, macaroni, corn meal, rice, cured and fresh 
pork, lard, and raw and granulated sugar. On the other hand, butt- 
ter, cured and fresh beef, lamb, mutton, and veal averaged lower thian 
in the month before. The group as a whole increased over 1% perce 
in March when compared with February. 

The hides and leather products group increased fractionally during 
the month, gains for hides and skins and leather outweighing los-vs 
for boots and shoes, with other leather products remaining at tlie 
February level. Textile products as a whole increased two tenths 0! 
1 percent from February to March. Clothing, cotton goods, and 
other textile products increased slightly, while knit goods, silk aid 
rayon, and woolen and worsted goods showed small ) ya or 10 
change during the month. 
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In the fuel and lighting materials group, reductions in the average 
rices of anthracite and bituminous coal, electricity, gas, California 
crude petroleum, and most petroleum products caused the group as 
a whole to decline more than 1 percent from the previous month. 
Metals and metal products as a whole showed a further downward 
tendency for March, due to declining prices for iron and steel. Non- 
ferrous metals increased and agricultural implements, motor vehicles, 





TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


784 PRICE SERIES. 


(1@26 = 100) 
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and plumbing and heating fixtures showed no change during March. 
The index for the group was three tenths of 1 percent lower than for 
the month before. In the group of building materials the average 
prices of lumber and paint materials moved upward during the month. 
Brick and tile and other building materials moved downward, while 
structural steel and cement showed no change between the 2 months. 

he group as a whole recorded an increase of seven tenths of 1 
percent. 
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Reductions in the average prices of mixed fertilizers caused {ho 
group of chemicals and drugs to decline slightly during March. 
Chemicals and fertilizer materials advanced fractionally and drijo; 
and pharmaceuticals remained unchanged. As a whole the hoi <e. 
furnishing goods group showed minor price recessions from {ho 
previous month. 

The group of miscellaneous commodities decreased one half of | 
percent between February and March due to declizing prices of aiito- 
mobile tires and tubes and other miscellaneous commodities. Caitle 
feed rose sharply in price, with paper and pulp and crude rub)er 
showing smaller increases. 

The March averages for the special groups of raw materials, seii- 
manufactured articles, and nonagricultural commodities were above 
those for February, with a gain of more than 2 percent being recorded 
for raw materials. Finished products as a whole showed no chance. 
while all commodities other than farm products and foods declined 
three tenths of 1 percent. 

Between February and March price increases took place in 195 
instances, decreases in 113 instances, while in 476 instances no 
change in price occurred. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF ¢ 
































MODITIES 
[1926= 100.0] 
| Purct 
: ; : March February | March | gh 
Groups and subgroups ~~ v “ the di 
i asic 1932 1933 1933 Se 
193 
Be iss. Bk ditinthenc ccatne $eckcateecssicutboks 66. 0 59.8 60. 2 $ 
EE I ini ce ddd east eh LS : 50. 2 40.9 42.8 2 
a ao ia cl el a 43.5 32. 7 36. 0 
a a a ene eee 51. 4 40. 1 43.0 
Other farm products-.------.........-- itech ieee 52. 1 44.2 45. 3 
POR Setitinnbrntnpenncwesedgnninns coe -hnnceuuee 62.3 53. 7 54. 6 
Butter, cheese, and milk__._._..._____- eee 64. 2 §2.4 50.9 i 
I a hein ic 68.3 60. 4 62.7 OF 
ES ESI 5 se 62.3 52. 4 54.3 1. 842 
a Salih ls ts alates cade hl Wiaine cit neil aaa 61.4 50. 2 50. 5 1. YR 
RRS PS SES REALE aa Bren he A 57.1 54.1 55.8 1. 792 
Eis oe eee rete. ee 77.3 68. 0 68. 1 1. 468 
Boots and shoes___..........----- ae ESE Seat 88. 5 83. 3 83. 2 1. 202 
ES chiekhsaahnnbe4ibicnshaneatcbsbe 44.7 40.9 41.4 2. 415 
EE gee Se SNe ae ee pa ee aE Magee hss, Diy OP 73.4 55. 3 55. 6 1. 799 
Other leather prodiacts. .......-........--...--..--4.. 98.8 77.9 77.9 1. 284 
Re s dhctigcindb indo ees ss i cabik~ bh adam 58. 0 51.2 51.3 1. 949 
a Nia od ealeterial ohn mee siete babi Gerinseee wighal 66. 1 61. 2 61.3 1. 63 
EN igh caine Ss aa telnia npc auaeal 56. 2 49. 1 50. 0 2. OK 
EE een hak enna pha cuitnces seen SEUT 54.9 48.3 47.1 2. 12 
a iia tiie srakwes Gp bigwig ts wna aiaitbhiow : 33. 5 25. 6 25. 5 3. 92 
Woolen and worsted goods_-.-....-...-...-.----..-- 62.7 53. 2 53.2 
a nen 69. 5 66. 2 66.7 
Fuel and lighting materials------.........-------- aie 67.9 63. 6 62.9 
is ob hick nemkoehswebseaeecusapelbs 89.9 88. 7 88.3 
ee pn tre i hy <6 ah ir Pai 83. 5 79.4 79.3 
A ila tick cicnm piers oballpiothdibiate da cain ee 80. 4 75. 2 75. 2 
Rk a ee namie anit a iiia 104. 4 102.9 (‘) 
eit oo Ar thhinbeclbinins 36 See cdbeue so sdbesae 97.5 96. 6 (4) 
Py iis. ns onsen «sine 0.50 ose eh d- a0 39.8 34.3 33. 1 
Metals and metal products_.-..-............-----.----- 80. 8 77.4 77.2 
. Agricultural implements. --_.............-.--------- 85.0 83. 1 83. 1 
I 79. 7 77.3 76.4 
Sueeer We oS. crocs cs ck cb td 95. 3 90. 9 90. 9 
id i, a thin a $< hmsgia a vindaliniaine oie a 50. 5 46. 2 47.9 
PR IEEE bs core cncdnccantoncccapecnss 64.4 59. 4 59. 4 


1 Data not yet available. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 
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Groups and subgroups 


February 
1933 


Purchasing 
power of 
the dollar 

March 

1933 
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Building materials. -_-........- 
Brick and tile_..........- eo 
Cement 


Paint and paint materials___. 
Plumbing and heating _-__-_- 
Structural steel - ae 
Other building materials--_- 

Chemicals and drugs 
Chemicals__. 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals - - 


Fertilizer materials___.._.__- 
Mixed fertilizers........____- 
House-furnishing goods. -_. 
Furnishings. : 
Furniture 
Miscellaneous. - 


Automobile tires and tubes___ 


Cattle feed 
Paper and pulp. . 
Rubber, crude 


Other miscellaneous. - 


Raw materials - - - ‘ 
Semimanufactured articles _ - 
Finished products , ; 
Nonagricultural commodities 


All commodities other than farm products and foods... - 
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Family Budget Survey in the Netherlands 


BUDGET survey in the Commune of Amsterdam, the Net}).;- 
lands, was made in 1930 for a group of 19 families living in rir! 
districts but not made up of agricultural workers.' Among the-hoiise- 
holds chosen for study were those of 8 teachers, 5 workers, and ¢ 
unclassified households. The methods of keeping and analyzinv 
records of income and expenditures were identical with those follow oj 
in a survey of 212 households in 1923-24, thus facilitating comparison 
of records. 
Table 1 shows the family composition of the households studied. 
classified by income groups. 


TaBLE 1.—COMPOSITION OF FAMILIES STUDIEDIN THE NETHERLANDS, BY INC « 
GROUPS 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of florin at par =40.2 cents] 






































ea | *hildre Units of « 
Families Children sumpti: 
Num-|,, Average 
Income group ber s Total | Bumber y 
Num-|with-) vith num-|!2 house-} Num-| || 
ber | out | chil} t holds ber |,! 
chil-|Gron| | .With | ~ 
dren | GFe® children 
Less than 2,400 florins ($964.80)__..........________- 9 1 s 17 eae # 4 
2,400 and under 3,600 florins ($1,447.20)_........____- 5 2 3 7 2.3] 14.71 2. 94 
3,600 and under 5,000 florins ($2,010) ___.........___- 7. ae 3 3 1 7.77 59 
5,000 and under 7,500 florins ($3,015). _.........-____ 2 M4 3 3 7.60} 3.8 
>, | Seepage TE EAE YF aie Satis itt n tastes ie 1) ae 4 | 15 30 2.0 57. 41 | 
| 





It was found that in 14 of the 19 families the income of the head o! 
the household was supplemented by the earnings of wife, children, 0: 
by income from other sources, the total income from these sources 
varying from as little as 0.1 percent to as much as 63 percent in one 
family and 44 percent in another. 

A surplus of income over expenditures, amounting to 30 to 1,139 
florins ($12.06 to $457.88), existed in seven households after meeting 
the expenses of the year. The deficits in the remaining 12 households 
ranged within somewhat narrower limits, or between 98 and 90s 
florins ($39.40 and $365.02). 

Percentage distribution of expenditures according to class of expen- 
diture is shown in table 2, the families again being divided by income 
groups. 





‘ Amsterdam (Netherlands). Bureau van Statistiek. Statistische Mededeelingen, No. 96: Huishow- 
drekeningen van gezinnen in het landelijk gedeelte der gemeente, 1930. Amsterdam, 1932. 
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gE 2.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY EXPENDITURES IN THE 
NETHERLANDS, BY PRINCIPAL ITEMS AND BY INCOME GROUPS 


TAI 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of florin at par =40.2 cents] 








Percentage distribution of expenditures 





Income group 





Cloth- | Lodg- | axes | Total |Balance 





























Food ing ing 
Less than 2,400 florins ($964.80)___________- bata ids 36. 2 15. 2 25. 8 5.7 §2.9 17.1 
9 400 and under 3,600 florins ($1,447.20) __ _- i 27.2 11.6 23. 6 9.7 72. 1 27.9 
3 400 and under 5,000 florins ($2,010) __-__-- ; 19. 7 15: 6 16. 1 9.3 60. 7 39.3 
5.000 and under 7,500 florins ($3,015) ____-__- oy toe 19.3 13.8 13. 2 11.3 57.6 42.4 
Tot@has céss-- Mize a 27.2 14.1 20.7 8.5 | 70. 5 29.5 








The figures presented in table 2 indicate the fact that the lower the 
income the higher the percentage of total expenditures required to 
meet the cost of food, clothing, lodging, and taxes, the proportion 
varying from 82.9 percent of the total where the income was below 
2,400 florins ($964.80) to 57.6 percent, where the income averaged 
5,000 to 7,500 florins ($2,010 to $3,015). Thus, it is noted that the 
families in the higher income brackets (3,600 to 7,500 florins) spent 
a far higher proportion of their incomes for items other than necessi- 
ties than did those in the lower brackets. As is generally true in 
studies of cost of living, the families having the lowest incomes spent 
a relatively higher percentage of their income for food and rent than 
did others. Clothing constituted a smaller part of expenditure in 
households with incomes of 2,400 and under 3,600 florins than in the 
other classes. Little difference appears in the ratio of taxes and in- 
come in the intermediate income classes, both amounting to less 
than 10 percent of the total. This item was considerably smaller in 
the lowest income class (5.7 percent of the total) and largest in the 
highest income class (11.3 percent of the total). 

Of the total food budget of the 19 families here discussed, 49.8 
percent was expended for foods of animal origin and 50.2 percent for 
those of vegetable origin. For all families taken together the per- 
centage distribution of funds devoted to the purchase of food, by 
kinds of food, is shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD IN 
THE NETHERLANDS, BY KINDS OF FOOD 








Percent of || ae of 
> total ex- ; total ex- 
Kind of food penditure Kind of food penditure 

for food 


for food 








is on. cathe Sancictsweiud T3240 Ton, COMM, GOO0R.. 6s. 562s. eno en ns 4.9 

os a intidillicin wire akon aN ek ng esonane 3.7 
Cereals....... 2.2 || Spices and condiments ----.-......---.--- 2.0 
SA OG es Teer ap a ae or ee orc SS. co rake wn cSel Conse sled 3.9 
0 EE SS Gee | ESS EE GE er nee 4.1 
Re. os. Sven dhbineansosngs “Ep 5 ~ (gC eae 5.6 
7 “ton SESE 3S SA See ames es © eee ree ps Be ee a aw kh ho eens bodes su cdkastuen~ 2.9 

gf) AS eR a eae me aes. 2.4 

FOR ee ee ERS, S. . . nin arednncccene 13.9 the ct Re SRR ing Sw cukgnerone 100. 0 














Important among foods purchased, according to table 3, are bread, 
milk, meat, and fats, these four items making up approximately 55 
percent of total expenditures for food. Taking into consideration 
fruit and vegetables in addition to the articles mentioned, 65 percent 
of the total food expenditures are accounted for. 
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ARKANSAS.—Bureau of Labor and Statistics. Tenth biennial report, 1931-1); | —_ 
little Rock, [19327]. 228 pp. 

Includes data relating to accidents, employment, and wages for the_p 

July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1932. 

Ca.irorNnia.— Department of Industrial Relations. Second biennial report, 1° 
1932. Sacramento, 1982. 155 pp. 

Data on cost of placement work by public employment offices, taken from | 

report, are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Cotorapo.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Twenty-third biennial report, Jul); 
1930, to July 1, 1932. Denver, 1932. 53 pp. 


MassAcHUSETTS.—Department of Public Safety. Annual report for the ye 
ending November 30, 1932. Boston, 1933. 62 pp. (Public Document No. 3 

A summary report on the various functions of the department, which include 

supervision of construction, equipment, and safe occupancy of public building; 

inspection of moving-picture machines and equipment and of constructioi, 

equipment, and operation of steam boilers, air tanks, and ammonia compressors; 

examination and licensing of engineers, firemen, and operators of hoisting machinery 

and of moving-picture machines. 

New York.—Department of Labor. Annual report of the Industrial Commission: 


for the twelve months ended December 31, 1931. . Albany, 1982. 197 p)., 
chart. (Legislative document (1932) No. 21.) 


Oxn1to.—Department of Industrial Relations. Industrial Commission. Bullet: 
No. 110: Specific safety requirements covering the construction, inspection, 
maintenance, and operation of elevators. Columbus, 19382. 194 pp., charts. 





Bulletin No. 207: Specific safety requirements covering the operation 
and maintenance of presses, hammers, machines, and machine tools used in t/\: 
manufacturing, finishing, or fabricating products out of metal, tile, fiber, wood, 
leather, or other material, and to all other operations in connection therewit/. 
Columbus, 1932. 28 pp. 


Bulletin No. 214: Specific safety requirements covering the installu- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of pressure piping and mechanical refrigerating 
systems and equipment. Columbus, 1932. 70 pp., diagrams. 


The scope of the regulations published in the three bulletins of the Ohio 
Industrial Commission listed above is given in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

Oxianoma.—Department of Labor. Bulletin No. 10-A: Annual report, for th: 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. Oklahoma City, 1932. 103 pp. 

Covers the activities of the several bureaus of the department, with recom- 
mendations and suggestions for changes in labor laws. 

Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, 1930-1932. Madison, 
1932. 60 pp. 

Data on State and local government expenditures for the placement of workers 
in jobs, taken from this report, are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Unirep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Information 
Circular 6677: Working an underground mine six years without lost-time 
accidents, by C. A. Herbert. Washington, 1933. 5 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Deseribes equipment, working conditions, and safety control. in a limestone 
mine with an average of 68 employees. 
Information Circular 6678: Metal-mine fires and ventilation, by D. 
Harrington. Washington, 1933. 31 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Discusses the origin of fires in metal mines, preventive measures, and the im- 
portance of reversible ventilating systems, and includes a bibliography of metal- 
mine fire data. 

















Information Circular 6680: Mine explosions and fires in the 
1 ‘nited States during the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1932, by D. Harring- 
ton. Washington, 1933. 13 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Gives summary data, by States and by causes, with comparative figures for 


previous years. 





Report of Investigations 3199: A study of falls of roof and coal in 
northern Colerado, by H. Tomlinson. Washington, 1933. 21 pp., map, 


diagrams. 

Describes five representative mines (employing 41 percent of the workers in the 
district) their methods of roof supporting and types of accidents, and suggests 
remedies for the prevention of accidents from falls of roof and coal. 

—— —— Bureau of Standards. Miscellaneous Publication No. 130: National 
directory of commodity specifications. Washington, 1932. 4548 pp. 

A revision of the first edition, Miscellaneous Publication No. 65. Contains 
classified and alphabetical lists and brief descriptions of standards and specifi- 
cations formulated by national technical, trade, governmental, or other organi- 
zations, including national safety codes for the protection of industrial workers 
Names and addresses of standardizing agencies are also given. 

Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: 


Occupation statistics—Age of gainful workers. Washington, 1933. 158 pp. 
(Reprint of chapter 4, volume V, Fifteenth Census reports on population.) 


Data from the report are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 578: 


Wages and hours of labor in gasoline filling stations and motor-vehicle repair 
garages, 1931. Washington, 1933. 89 pp., chart. 


A summary of the data obtained in this survey was published in the Monthly 
Labor Review for June 1932. 





Official—Foreign Countries 


AMSTERDAM (NETHERLANDS).—Bureau van Statistiek. Statistische Mededeelin- 
gen, No. 96: Huishoudrekeningen van gezinnen in het landelijk gedeelte der 
gemeente (1 Januari—31 December 1930). Amsterdam, 1932. 39 pp. (Partly 


in French.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 
France.—Conseil Supérieur du Travail. [Compte rendu], trente-cinquiime ses- 

sion, novembre 1931. Paris, 1932. 286 pp. 

The proceedings of the thirty-fifth session of the French Superior Labor 
Council. The subjects discussed included the application of protective labor 
legislation to managers of stores and warehouses, the obligation of manufacturers 
of machinery to provide safety devices, and contribution by employers to the 
proper housing of their employees. 

—— Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Direction du Travail. 
Statistique des greves survenues pendant l'année 1929. Paris, 1932. 225 pp. 

Statistics of strikes in France during 1929, classified according to duration, — 
causes, and results, and showing the importance and results of the strikes in 
different groups of industries. 
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GerRMANY.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Die Tarifverirdge fiir  Arbeiter 
Deutschen Reich am 1 Januar 1931. Berlin, 1933. 82 pp., charts. (58. \ 
derheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt.) 

Contains information in regard to the trade agreements in force in Gern 
on January 1, 1931, including arbitration and conciliation, labor courts, etc. 
GrREECE.—Ministére de l’Economie Nationale. Direction du Service des Mi; 
Statistique de l'industrie miniétre de la Grice pendant l'année 19381. Ath. ; 
19382. 60 pp. (In Greek and French.) 

Annual report of the Greek mine-inspection service, including data on averiy, 
daily wages of mining employees. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Abolition of fee-charging employment agenc 


(First item on the agenda of the International Labor Conference, sevente. 
session, Geneva, 1933, report 1.) Geneva, 1933. 141 pp. 

—— Hours of work and unemployment. Report to the Preparatory Confererc:, 
January 193838. Geneva, 19383. 198 pp. 

—— Report of the Tripartite Preparatory Conference on the reduction of hours 
work (10-25 January 1933). Geneva, 1933. 31 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

—— Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 37: Industrial labor in Japan. Geneva, 
1933. 413 pp. 

The dominant purpose of this study is to present information regarding i:- 
dustrial life and labor in Japan in the particular setting of the social and econo 
history and structure of modernized Japan. 

—— Governing Body. Reports [for International Labor Conference, seventee)t/ 
session, Geneva, 1933] upon the working of conventions concerning the age for 
admission of children to employment in agriculture; fixing the minimum «age 
for the admission of young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers; une - 
ployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship; compulsory medica! 
examination of children and young persons employed at sea; workmen’s con- 
pensation tn agriculture; use of white lead in painting; rights of associatio: 


and combination of agricultural workers; and application uf the weekly rest 1 
industrial undertakings. Geneva, 1933. (8 separate reports.) 


Irish Free Strate.—Department of Industry and Commerce. Siatistics of 
workmen’s compensation, 1931. Dublin, 1932. 16 pp. 


Iraty.—Cassa Nazionale per le Assicurazioni Sociali. Rendiconti deli’anno 193 
[Rome, 1932?] 272 pp. 
Report on the operations of the Italian social-insurance fund during 193!) 
covering insurance against old age and invalidity, unemployment, and tubercu- 
losis, and maternity benefits. 





Istituto Centrale di Statistica. Annali di statistica: Dinamica dei prezzi 
delle merci in Italia dal 1870 al 1929. Rome, 1933. 6558 pp. 


This yearbook contains statistics in regard to industrial and agricultural devel- 
opments in Italy, including price movements from 1870 to 1929. 
League or Nations.—Health Organization. Jnternational health yearbook, 


1930 (Vol. VI). Reports (with vital and public health statistics) on the public 
health progress of 34 countries and colonies in 1929. Geneva, 1982. 1100 pp. 


NETHERLAND East eocmpaaen Tea ara van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. 
Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. Indisch verslag, 1932: II, Statistisch 
jaaroverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indié over het jaar 1931. Batavia, 1932. 
468 pp. (In Dutch and English.) 
This statistical yearbook for the Netherland Indies for 1931 includes informa- 
tion on native cooperative societies, wages in the sugar and tobacco industries, 
work of employment offices, trade unions, industrial aecidents, production, prices, 
and cost of living. Comparative figures for years earlier than 1931 are given in 
some cases. 
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NorwayYy.—Hovedstyret for Statsbanene. Norges jernbaner—beretning for dret 
1 Juli 1931-30 Juni 1932. Oslo, 1933. 192 pp. 


Contains textual and statistical information in regard to the State railways 
in Norway for the year of 1931-32, including personnel, pension funds, accidents, 
etc. The table of contents and some table heads are in French as well as 
Norwegian. 

S,\SKATCHEWAN (CANADA).—Department of Railways, Labor, and Industries. 
Fourth annual report, for the 12 months ended April 30, 1982. Regina, 1932. 
47 pp. 

Among the subjects treated are strikes and lockouts, minimum wage, unemploy- 

ment relief, and employment service. 









_—— —— —— Supplement. Unemployment relief report for fiscal years 1929-30, 
1930-31, 1931-82. Regina, 1932. 72; 26 pp. 


Soviet Untron (U.S.8.R.).—Publication Office. Socialistic competitive efforts in 
reduction of industrial accidents. Moscow, 1930. 64 pp., charts, illus. 
(In Great Russian.) 
T urKEY.—Office Central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique, 1931-32. Ankara, 
[i933?]. 474 pp., maps, charts. (In Turkish and French.) 
In addition to commercial, financial, and vital statistics, etc., this statistical 
yearbook of Turkey gives information on hygiene and social assistance, educa- 
tion, production in industry and agriculture, and number of workers. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Socrau Scrence. The Annals, Vol. 166: 
The International Labor Organization. Philadelphia, March 1933. 239 pp. 


The material presented in this volume is arranged under the following main 
heads: The International Labor Organzation, its origin and nature; international 
relations in the organization; some contributions to current economic programs; 
the organization in action; the International Labor Organization and the United 
States. Appendixes give addenda on research material, the constitution of the 
organization, a sample convention, a sample recommendation, and a chart 

revised to include 1932 data) showing the countries that have ratified the various 

conventions. 

AMERICAN Minina Conaress. 1932 yearbook on coal-mine mechanization, by 
G. B. Southward. (Washington, D.C.], 1932. 263 pp., charts, illus. 

A discussion of the need for coal-mine mechanization, the progress of mechan- 
ization both in the mines of this country and Europe, safety in mechanized 
mines, and the adaptation of particular kinds of machinery to mining. 
AMERICAN STaNDARDS AssocrtaTION. Safety code for mechanical refrigeration. 

New York, 29 West 39th Street, 1983. 27 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

ANDERSON, Roy N. The disabled man and his vocational adjustment: A study of 
the types of jobs held by 4,404 orthopedic cases in relation to specific disability. 
New York, Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 400 First Avenue, 1932. 
102 pp. 

BevINGTON, SHeita. Occupational misfits: A comparative study of North London 
boys, employed and unemployed. London, Géorge Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1933. 
102 pp. : 

Cuapwick, Ler Superman. Balanced employment. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1933. 234 pp. 

The author discusses the many factors which have contributed to the present 
crisis and concludes that the most important course to be followed is the reduction 
of working hours in order that the number of employees may be increased, thus 
balancing employment and increasing consumption. A balanced labor plan is 
outlined, which it is believed is applicable to all industries throughout the 
country. 
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Cuassz, Stewart. Technocracy—an interpretation. New York, John Day ( 
1933. 32 pp. (The John Day Pamphlets, No. 19.) 


CurisTENSON, C. LawRENCE. Collective bargaining in Chicago, 1929-30. Chica, 
1933. 396 pp. (University of Chicago, Social Science Research Commiti::: 
Social Science Studies, No. XX VII.) 


A presentation of statistical material on the extent, location, and characte; 
labor organization, and an analysis of the economic forces tending to support 
to limit collective bargaining of the workers. 
DeEvuTSCHE GESELLSCHAFT FUR GEWERBEHYGIENE. Schriften aus dem Gesamigo- 


biet der Gewerbehygiene, Heft 43: Die schwere Staublunge in der Versicher un 
gesetzgebung, von Erich Beintker. Berlin, 1933. 84 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Deals with serious vases of lung diseases due to dust, covered by social-insura));-. 
legislation. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions. Fifty years of trade-unionism iy 
Switzerland, by M. Meister. Berlin, 1933. 85 pp. 

The history of trade-unionism in Switzerland is traced in this volume, wit}, 
particular reference to the establishment of the right of association and tii. 
various stages of trade-union development. 

Kiser, CiypE VERNON. Sea island to city: A study of St. Helena islanders (), 
Harlem and other urban centers. New York, Columbia University Press, 1932. 
273 pp. 

A study of Negroes, mainly in New York, who had come from St. Helena, «: 
island whose population is largely colored, in which few points of racial discrizi- 
nation are found and in which, consequently, the causes frequently leading to a 
northward migration are lacking. 

Latimer, Murray Wess. Industrial pension systems in the United States an 


Canada.. New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1982. 1195 py. 
2 vols. 


Reviewed in this issue. 





Trade-union pension systems and other superannuation and permanent ani 
total disability benefits in the United States and Canada. New York, Industria! 
Relations Counselors, Inc., 1932. 205 pp. 


According to this study, “in 1930 about 1,600,000 trade-unionists were i: 
organizations which furnished some form of relief for superannuation or perma- 
nent and total disability or both.’”’ The conclusion is reached that ‘‘the tradv- 
union pension systems cannot much longer be maintained on their existing financia! 
foundations and that attempts to strengthen these bases will result in such losses 
of membership as to make this alternative course impossible.” The fundament:! 
difficulty lies in the high cost of any pension system, and in the fact that “the 
level of wages in the early nineteen hundreds in most trades was undoubtedly tov 
low to permit the accumulation by wage earners, individually or collectively, of 
funds sufficient to pay adequate old-age benefits on sound actuarial principles.” 
L#-Van-Tuoana. L’euvre de VOrganization Internationale du Travail en Asie. 

Aix, Imprimerie Universitaire, 1932. 176 pp. 

A history of the work of the International Labor Office in Asiatic countries 
which are members of the organization. 

Macrag, Aneus. Talents and temperaments: The psychology of vocational guid- 
ance. London, Nisbet and Co., Lid., 1932. 210 pp. 

Included in the major subjects discussed in this volume are: Measuring intelli- 
gence, testing special abilities, estimating temperament and character, studying 
the occupations, and judging vocational fitness. 

Manvuracturers AssociaTion or Connecticut, Inc. 0 tagge Committee on 
m 


Unemployment Relief. Unemployment and its pr 8s. Hartford, 1933. 
xvi, 190 pp. 
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Mcissac, AncHIBALD M. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers: A study in trade- 
unionism and collective bargaining. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 


1938. 284 pp. 

The author has given a history of the structure, methods of action, and objec- 
tives of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, with special reference to the sig- 
nificant conditions and problems which tend to differentiate the experiences of 
this craft from that of other unionized groups. 

MerroPpouitaN Lire Insurance Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. Employee 
handbooks. New York, 1 Madison Avenue, [19337]. 20 pp. 

This study deals with the various types of handbooks issued by different com- 
panies which define and explain to the employees the practices and policies of the 
companies governing the conditions of employment. 

NaTtionAL AssOcIATION OF MANuracTuRERS. Unemployment insurance hand- 
book. New York, 11 West 42d Street, 19383. 224 pp. 

A review of the literature on unemployment insurance both in this country and 
Europe. ‘The emphasis is on opinions unfavorable to unemployment insurance. 
NationaL Rartways or Mexico. Twenty-third annual report, for the fiscal year 

ended December 31, 1931.. Mexico City, 1932. 71 pp., charts. (English 
edition.) 

The report includes a table showing number of employees and average daily 
wages in the different railway departments. 

NATIONAL SoOcIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNEsS, INc. Publication 109: 


The prevention of blindness and the conservation of sight as a cooperative move- 
ment, by Park Lewis. New York, 450 Seventh Avenue, [19337]. 14 pp. 


A historical review of the work for the prevention of blindness in this country 
and in Europe. " 
NewMAN, Georce. The rise of preventive medicine. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1982. 270 pp. 
A collection of iectures dealing with the origins of preventive medicine and the 
development of prevention from the times of folklore to the present. 
RussELL SaGe Founpation. Library. Bulletin No. 117: The new leisure, its 


significance and use—a selected bibliography, compiled by Grace P. Thornton. 
New York, 130 East 22d Street, February, 1933. 4 pp. 


SeipMEN, Joet I. The yellow dog contract. Baltimore, 1932. 96 pp. (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series L, 
No. 4.) 

VISVESVARAYA, M. Unemployment in India, its causes and cure. Bangalore 
City, Bangalore Press, 1932. 66 pp. 

Warren, Georce F., anp Pearson, Franx A. Prices. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1933. 386 pp., charts. 

The subjects covered in the several chapters include index numbers for im- 
portant groups of commodities, short-time variations in the price level, sta- 
bilizing the price level, price-supporting measures, history of prices in the United 
States, the price outlook, and wages. 

Wiees, Kenneta Incram. Unemployment in Germany since the war. London, 
P. 8. King & Son, Lid., 1933. 216 pp., charts. (London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Studies in Economics and Commerce No. 1.) 

Witson, Watter. Forced labor in the United States. New York, International 
Publishers, 1933. 192 pp. 

Woop, Hunry A. Wise. Progress in newspaper manufacture and its effect upon 
the printing industry, with particular reference to the reorganization and re- 
construction of the newspaper printing press. New York, Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Corporation, 1932. 50 pp. 

Describes briefly the early methods of newspaper production and discusses 
engineering problems encountered in the development of high-speed presses for 
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newspaper printing, with a chapter devoted to the effect of mechanical progress 

on the workers in the newspaper industry. 

Youna MeEn’s Curistian Association. Occasional Studies No. 12: Fre. 
activities for unemployed young men. A sampling of experience in the ) 
Men’s Christian Associations, by E. C. Worman. New York, 347 Ma 


Avenue, 1932. 70 pp. 
The author reviews the unemployment situation, particularly in relatio, {, 


the Y.M.C.A.’s responsibility, and describes some typical unemployment serv ice 
projects. 
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